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PRIOR. 



Matthew prior b one of those that have burst out from 
an obsctirc original to great eminence. He was bom July 3 1, 
*664, according to some, at Winburne in Dorsetshire, of 1 know 
not what parents ; others say, that he was the son of a joiner of 
London ; he was perhaps willing enough to leave his birth unset- 
tled • in hope, Kke Don Quixote, that the historian of his actions 
might find him some illustrious alliance. 

He is supposed to have fallen, by his father's death, into th6 
liands of hts uncle, a vintner t near Charingcross, who sent him 
for some time to Dr. Busby, at Westminster ; but, not- intend- 
ing to give him any education beyond that of the schooH took 
him, when he was well advanced in literature, to hie own house, 
where the earl' of Dorset, celebrated for patronage of genius^ 
found him by chance, as Burnet relates, reading Horace, uid wat 
so weH pleased witb his proilcieftcy, that he undertook the care 
and cost of his academical education. 

He entered his name in St. John*s college at Cambridge in 
1*6^, in his eighteenth year ; and it may be reasonably suppos- 
ed that lie was distinguished among his contemporaries. He 

* The difflouk/ of tetUing Prlor't birthplAoe !• fTMt. In the regi»tei^^ 
kit college he is oRlled, at his admission by the president, Matthew Prior 
of W7ndiirn in MidUletex / by himself, next day, Matthevf Prior of por* 
teHfdret \» which coanty, not In Midillcsex, fVinbom, or ^inbome, ai It 
stands in the Villain, to found. When he stood candidate for his fellowship* 
fif« years afterward, he was registered again by himself as of Middle§cx* 
The last record ought to be preferred, because it was made upon oath. It is 
observable, that, as a native of IVinborne, he is styled Filiut Oeorgii Prior^ 
generoii i not consistently with the common account of the meanness of his 
birth. Dr. J. 

t Samuel Pk^or ktpt the Rummer t«rf m near Charingcross in 1485. The 
annual feast of the nobility and gentry living in the parish of St. Mtutin itt 
the fields was held at his house, October H» tlint year. N. 
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2 LIFE OF PBIOR. 

beetme a^ tecshelor} as is usual^ in four years ;* and two years 
afterward wrote the poem on the Deity^ which stands first in his 
volume. 

It is the established practice of that college, to send every year 
to the earl of Exeter some poems upon sacred subjects, in ac« 
knowledgment of a bene&ction enjoyed by them from the bounty 
of his ancestor. On this occasion were those verses written, 
which, though nothing is said of their success, seem to have re- 
commended him to some notice ; for his praise of the countess*^ 
mudc, and his lines on the famous picture of Seneca, afford 
reason for imagining that he was more or less conversant with 
that funily. 

The same year he published the City Mouse and Country 
Mouscj to ridicule Dryden's Hind and Panther^ in conjunction 
with Mr. Montague. There is a storyt of great pain suffered* 
and of tears shed, on this occa^on, by Dryden, who thought it 
hard that ^^ an old man should be so treated by those to whom he 
had alw.ays been civil." By tales like these is the envy raised 
by superior abilities every day gratified ; when they are attacked, 
every one hopes to see them humbled ; what is hoped is readily 
believed, and what is believed is ardently told. Dryden had 
been more accustomed to hostilities than that such enemies 
should break his quiet ; and, if we can suppose him vexed, it 
would be hard to deny him sense enough to conceal Ms uneadness. 

The City Mouse and Country Mouse procured its audiors more 
solid advantages than the pleasure of fretting Dryden ; for they 
were both speedily preferred. M<Hitague, indeed, obtained the first 
notice, with some degree of discontent, as it seems, in Prior, who 
probably knew that his own part of the performance was the 
best. He had not, however, much reason to complain ; for he 
canie to London, and obtained such notice, that, in 1691, he was 
sent to the congress at the Hague as secretary to the embassy. 
In this assembly of princes and nobles, to which Europe has 
perhaps scarcely seen any thing equal, was formed the grand 
alliance against Lewis, which at last did not produce effects pro- 
portionate to the magnificence of the transaction. 

* He was admitted to his bachelor's degree in 1686 ; and to his master's^ 
bj mandate, in 1700. K. 

tSpenee. 
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The conduct of Prior in this splendid inhiation into public bu- 
ttnett wat so pleating to king WiUiamt that he made him one 
of the gentlemen of his bedchamber ; and he is supposed to 
have passed some of the next years in the quiet cultiradon of 
literature and poetry. 

The death of queen Mary, in 1695, produced a subject for all 
the writers ; perhaps no funeral was ever so poetically attended. 
DrydeUy indeed, as a man discountenanced and deprived, was 
ulent ; but scarcely any other maker of verses omitted to bring 
hb tribute of tuneful sorrow. An emulation of elegy was uni- 
versal. Maria's praise was not confined to the English language, 
but fills a great part of the Mu$4t Anglicamt. 

Prior, who was both a poet and a courtier, was too diligent to 
miss this opportunity of respect. He wrote a long ode, which 
was presented to the king, by whom it was not likely to be ever 
read. 

In two years he was secretary to another embassy, at the treaty 
of Rysmck, in 1697 ;* and next year had the same office at the 
court of France, where he is said to have been considered with 
great distinction. 

As he was one day surveying the apartments at Versailles, 
being shown the victories of Lewis, painted by Le Brun, and 
asked whether the king of England's palace had any such deco- 
rations; *^The monuments of my master's actions," said he, 
** are to be seen every where but in his own house." 

The pictures of Le Brun are not only in themselves sufficiently 
ostentatious, but were explained by inscriptions so arrogant, that 
Boileau and Racine thought it necessary to make them more 
simple. 

He was in the following year at Loo with the king ; from whom, 
after a long audience, he carried orders to England, and upon 
his arrival became undersecretary of state in the earl of Jersey's 
ofiice ; a post which he did not retain long, because Jersey was 
removed ; but he was soon made commissioner of trade. 

This year, 1700, produced one of his longest and most splendid 
compositions, the Carmen Secularly in which he exhausts all his 

* He reoeired* in 8eptember» 1607, a present of SCO guineai from (lio 
locds juttioet, for his trouble in bringing; over the treaty of peace. N. 



powers of celebratko. I Q)ean oQt to aocute iamof fiattet^ 
be probably thought all tjiat ha writ, and retMoed as snuch vofno 
itjr as can he properly exacted &pm 9 poet professedly encomia 
astic. KiQg WiUiaia suppUed copious jsiateriato for ekher vera» 
or prose. His whole life had been action, and noi^e ever denied 
him the resplendent qualities of steacfy rie^olutiQO 9od pemonal 
courage. He was really ip Prior's mind whftt he repreteoU 
him in his Ti^rses ; he xxmsidered him as a bero> and was accus- 
tomed to sayi that he praised others in compliance with the fMbr 
ion, but that in celebrating king William he fiollow^ his iocUr 
nation. To Prior gratitude would dictate pniise which reason 
would not refuse. 

Amcmg the advantages to arise from the future yei^i^ Will- 
iam's reign, he mentions a society /or useful arts^ 2sA mn&ti^ 
them 

Some that with care tpoe eloquence shall teach. 
And to just idioms fix our doubtful speech ; 
That from our writers distant realms majJuiow 
The thanks we to our monarchs owe. 
And schools profess our tongue through every land. 
That has invok'd his aid or hless'd his hand. 

Tickcll, in his Proafiect ofPeace^ has the same hope pf a new 
academy. 

In happy chains our daring language bound. 
Shall sport no more in arbitrary sound. 

Whether the similitude of those passages, which exhibit Ae 
same thought on the same occasion proceeded from accident 
or imitation, is not easy to determine. Tickell might have 
been impressed with his expectation by Swift's Profiosalfor aucern 
taining the English Language, then lately published. 

In the pai'liament that met, in 1701, he was chosen represent- 
ative of East Grinstead. Perhaps it was abpwt this time that 
he changed his party ; for he voted for the impeachment of 
those lords who had persuaded the king to the partition treaty, 
a treaty in which he had himself been ministerially employed. 

A great part of queen Anne's reign was a time df war, in which 
there was little employment for negotiators, and Prior had there- 
fore leisure to make or to polish verses. When the battle of 
Blenheim called forth all the versemen, Prior, among the rest, 
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took ore to »how bU doKght in tbo incrcAMOg honour of hit 

country by an epistk to BoileiM. 

He published soon afterward a volumo of poeina» with ^bm 
eiMiomiastic character of his deceased patrooi the duke of Dor- 
set I it begao with th^ coUege exercise, and ended with the AVn 
hrown Alaid* 

The battle of Ramillies soon afterward, b 1706, excited him 
to another effort of poetry* On this occasion he had fewer or 
loKs formidable ri^^s ; itfid it would be not easy to name any 
other compositioAf produced by that evettt, which i« now remem« 
bered. 

Every thing has its day. Through the reigns of William and 
Ai&ie no pro^>erout event passed undignified by poetry. In the 
last war, when France wim disgraced and overpowered in every 
quarter of the globe, when Spain, coming to her assbtance, only 
shared her calamities, and the name of an Englishman was rev* 
erenced through Europe, no poet waa heard amidst the general 
acclamation , the fame of our counsellors and heroes was in- 
trusted to the gazetteer, 

The nation in time grew weary of the war, and the queen 
grew weary of her ministers. The war was burdensome, and 
die minibters were insolent. Harky and his friends began to 
hope that they might, by driving the whigs from court and from 
power, gratify at once the queen and the people. There was 
now a call for writers, who might convey intelligence of past 
abuses, and show the waste of public money, the unreasonable 
cmiuct (/the alUea^ the avarice of generals, the tyranny of mfai- 
ions, and the general danger of approaching ruin. 

For this purpose a paper called The Examiner^ was periodi-* 
cally published, written, as it happened, by any wit of the party, 
and sometimes, as is said, by Mrs. Manly* Some are owned by 
Swift ; and one, in ridicule of Garth's verses to Godolphin upon 
the loss of his place, was written by Prior, and answered by Ad- 
dison, who appears to have known the author either by conjec- 
ture or intelligence* 

The tones, who were vow in power, were in haste to end the 
war; and Prior being recalled, 1710, to his former employment 
of making treaties, was sent, July, 171 1, privately to Paris with 
propositions of peace. He was remembered at the French 
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court; and, rctunung in about a month, brought with Mm the 
Abb6 Gaultier, and M. Mesnager, a minister from France, in- 
Tested with full powers. 

This transacticni not being avowed, Mackaj, the master of the 
Dover packetboat, either zealously or officiously, seized Prior 
and his associates at Canterbury. It is easily supposed that they 
were soon released. 

The negotiation was begun at Prior's house, where the queen's 
ministers met Mesnager, September 20, 171 1, and entered pri- 
.vately upon the great business. The importance of Pru»* ap- 
pears from the mention made of him by St« John in his letter to 
the queen. 

<^ My lord treasurer moved, and all my lords were of the same * 
opinion, that Mr. Fnot should be added to those who are em- 
powered to sign ; the reason for which is, because he, having 
personally treated with Monsieur de Torcy, is the best witness 
we can produce of the sense in which the general preliminary 
engagements are entered into ; beside which, as he is the best 
versed in matters of trade of all your majesty's servants who 
have been trusted in this secret, if you shall think fit to em* 
ploy him in the future treaty oi commerce, it will be of conse- 
quence that he lias been a party concerned in concluding that 
convention which must be the rule of this treaty." ^ 

The assembly of this important night was in some degree 
clandestine, the design of treating not being yet openly doclared, 
and when the whigs returned to power, was aggravated to a 
charge of high treason ; though, as Prior remarks in his imper- 
fect answer to the report of the committee of secrecy^ no treaty 
ever was made without private interviews and preliminary dis- 
cussions. 

My business is not the history of the peace, but the life of 
Prior. The conferences began at Utrecht on the first of Janu- 
ary, 1711-12, and the English plenipotentiaries arrived on the 
fifteenth. The ministers c^ the different potentates conferred 
and conferred ; but the peace advanced so slowly, that speedier 
methods were found necessaty, and Bolingbrc^Le was sent to 
Paris to adjust differences with less fi^rmality; Prior either 
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accompanied him or followed him ; and| after his departure, had 
the appointments and authority of an ambassador, though no pub- 
lic character. 

Bf some mistake of the queen's orders, the court of France 
had been disgusted ; and Bolingbroke says in his letter, << Dear 
Mat, hide the nakedness of thy country, and give the best turn 
thy fertile brain will furnish thee with to the blunders of thy coun- 
trymen, who are not much better politicians than the French are 
poeu." 

Soon after, the duke of Shrewsbury went on a formal embassy 
to Paris. It is related by Boyer, that the intention was to have 
joined Prior in the commission, but that Shrewsbury refused to 
be associated with a man so meanly bom. Prior therefore con- 
tinued to act without a title till the duke returned next year to 
England, and then he assumed the style and dignity of ambas- 
sador. 

But, while he continued in appearance a private man, ho was 
treated with confidence by Lewis, who sent him with a letter to the 
queen, written in favour of the elector of Bavaria. " I shall ex- 
pect," says he, '• with impatience, the return of Mr. Prior, whose 
conduct is very agreeable to me." And while the duke of 
Shrewsbury was still at Paris, Bolingbroke wrote to Prior thus ; 
*' Monsieur de Torcy has a confidence in you ; make use of it| 
once for all, upon this occasion, and convince him thoroughly, 
that we must give a different turn to our parliament and our 
people according to their resolution at this crisis." 

Prior's public dignity and splendour commenced in August, 
1713, and continued till the August following ; but I am afraid 
that, according to the usual fate of greatness, it was attended 
with some perplexities and mortifications. He had not all that 
is customarily given to ambassadors ; he hints to the queen in 
an imperfect poem, that he had no sei*vice of plate ; and it ap- 
peared, by the debts which he contracted, that his remittances 
were not punctually made. 

On the first of August, 1714, ensued the downfiil of the tones 
and the degradation of Prior. He was recalled, but was not able 
to return, being detained by the debts which he had found it 
necessary to contract, and which were not discharged before 
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March, though his old friend M<»itague vrts now at the head of 
the treasury. 

He returned then as soon as he could, and was welcomed on 
the Sdth. of March * by a warrant, but was> however, suffered to 
live in his own house, under the custody of the messenger, till 
he was examined before a committee of the privy council^ of 
which Mr. Walpole was chairman, and lord ConiDgsby, Mr. 
Stanhope, and Mr. Lechmere, were the principal interrogators ; 
who, in this examination, of which there is printed an account 
not unentertaining, behs^ed with the bcttslerousness of men elat- 
ed by recent authority. They are represented as asking que»- 
tjons sometimes vagoe, sometimes insidious, and writing an- 
swers difierent from tliose whkh they received Prior, how- 
ever, seems to have been ovei*powered by their turbulence ; for 
he confesses that he signed what, if he had ever come before a 
legal judicature, he should have contradicted or explained away. 

The oath was administered by Boscawen, a Middlesex jus- 
tice, who at last was going to write his attestation on the wrong 
aide of the paper. \ 

They were very industrious to find some charge against Ok* 
ford ; and asked Prior, with great earnestness, who was present 
when the preUmkiary articles were talked of or signed at his 
house. He told them, that either the eaii of Oxford or ^e duke 
of Shrewsbury was absent, but he could not remember which ; an 
answer which perplexed them, because it supplied no accusatioa 
against either. " Could any thing be more absurd," says he, ** of 
more inhuman, than to propose to me a question, by the antirer- 
ing of which I might, according to them, prove myself a traitor ? 
And notwithstanding their solemn promise, that nothing which 
I could say ^ould hurt myself, I had no reason to trust them ; 
£»* they violated that prcnnise about five hours after. However^ 
I owned I was there present. Whether this was wisdy dcme 
or not, I leave to my friends to determine." 

When he had signed the paper, he was told by Walpok, that 
the committee were not satined with his behaviour, nor could 
give such an account of it to the commons as might merit &vour ; 
and that they now thought a stricter confinement necessary thaa 

•1715, 
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to Us own home. ^ Here/' Mjt he^ ^ Doectwtn played the 
moralist, vod Conkig^x the christian, bvt both very awkwardly.^ 
The iMssenger, in whose custody he was to be placed^ was then 
calMi and v«ry deoently asked by Coningsby, << if his house was 
secured by bars and bolu V* 1 he messengek* answered, << No,'* 
with astonishment. At which Conangaby very anfi^rily sakl, ^ Sir^ 
you must secure this piisooer i it is for the safety of the nathih } 
if he escape, you shall answer for it'^ 

They had akeady printed their report ( and in this examina«> 
tioQ were endeavouring to find prooiik 

He continued thus confined for some time ) and Mr. Walpole^ 
June 10, 1715, mored for an impeachment against htm. Whtit 
made him so aoHmonious does not appear s he was by nature nd 
thirster for blood. PHor was, a week after^ committed to ctosc 
custody, with orders that ^ no person should be admitted to sed 
him without leave IVom the speaker." 

When, two years af^er, an act of grace was passed, he was ex» 
cepted, and continued still in custody, which be had nuule less 
tedious by writing his Aima, He was, however, soon after dis- 
charged. 

He had now his liberty, but he had nothing else. Whatever 
the profit of his employments might have been, he had always 
spent it ; and at the age of fifly three was, with tdl his abilities, 
in danger of penury, having yet no solM revenue but from the 
fellowship of his college, which, when in his exaltation he was 
censured for retaining it, he said, ho could live upon at last. 

Being however generally known and esteemed, he was encour- 
aged to add other poems to those which he had printed, and to 
publish them by subscription. The expedient succeeded by 
the industry of many friends, who circulated tlie proposals,* and 
the care of some, who, it is said,' withheld the money fram 
him lest he should squander it. The price of the volume was 
two guineas ; the whole collection was four thousand ; to which 
lord Harley, the son of the earl of Oxford, to whom he had inva- 
riably adhered, added an equal sum for the purchase of Downhall, 
which Prior was to enjoy during lifei and Harley after his de- 
cease. 

* Swift obtained many subscriptions for him in Ireland. II. 

VOL.11. 3 
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He had now, what wits and philosophers have c^en wished, 
the power of passing the day in contempladve tranqmllity . But 
it seems that busy men seldom live long in a state of quiet. It 
is not unlikely that his health declined. He comi^tdns of deaf- 
ness ; " for," says he, " I took little care of my ears while I was 
not sure if my head was my own.'* 

Of any occurrences in his remaining life I have found no ac- 
count In a letter to Swift, " I have," says he, " treated lady 
Harriot at Cambridge, (a fellow of a college treat !) and spoke 
verses to her in a gown and cap I What, the plenipotentiary, so 
&r concerned in the damned peace at Utrecht ! the man that 
makes up half the volume of terse prose, that makes up the re- 
port of the committee, speaking verses ! Sic e«/, Aomo sum.** 

He died at Wirapole, a seat of the earl of Oxford^ on the 
eighteenth of September, 173 1, and was buried in Westminster ; 
where, on a monument, for which, as the "last piece of human 
vanity," he left five hundred pounds, is engraven this epitaph. 

Sui Temporis Historiam meditanti, 

Paaltttim obrepens Febris 

Operi simul & Yits filum abi*upit, 

Sept. 18. An. Dom. 1721. iEtat. 57. 

H. S. E. 

Yir fiximius, 

Sereniuimift 

Regi GuLXELMo Reginseqae MARiiE, 

In CoDgressione Foederatorum 

Hagse, anno 1690, celebrata, 

Deinde Magns Britanniie Legatis, 

Turn lis 

Qai anno 1697 Paeem Rtswzc«:x confeoerunt, 

Turn Us 

Qui apud Gallos annis proximis Legationem obierant ; 

Eodem etiatn anno 1697 in Hibernia 

Sbcretarius; 

Nee non in utroque Hcmorabili consetsn 

Eortuny 

Qui anno 1700 ordinandis Commercii negotiis, 

Quique anno 1711 dirigendis Fortorii rebus, 

Prsaidebant, 

COMMISSIONARZVS i 

Postremo 
Ab Anna 

Felicistlme memoris Reginii 
Ad LuDOvicvM XIV. GalliK Reg«m 



' 
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Miuut anno 17U 

De Pace tUbiUenday 

Pace etiamnum duranta 

IMuque ut boni jam omnet spcrant duratura 

Cam sumroa potettate Legatut ; 

MATTHiEUS PRIOR, Armlgeri 

Qui 

Hot omnety quibut outnulatua eat, Tituloa 

HuroaoiUtis, IngeoU, ErudUionit lauda 

Supefavit t 

Cui enim nAfcanti faoilet arrlierant Mum. 

Huno Puerum Sohola hlo Rcgia perpoIWlt t 

Juvenera In Collcgio S'U Joliannia 

Cantabrigla opUmit Solentib Inttruxit { 

Yirum denlque auxit ; k perfeeit 

Multa oum virii Prinoipibui eontuetudo ; 

Ita natus, ita Jnititutui, 

A Vatuin Choro avelli nunquam potoit, 

tied lolebat itepe remm CiviUum fra?itatem 

Amcroforam Literarom Studiit coodlre i 

Et eum omne adeo Poetioct geout 

Haud infelioitertaaUret, 

Turn in FabulUi oonoinne kpkleqae texendia 

MimtArtifex 

Nemlnem habult parem. 

H»o liberalit aniroi obleetameDtaf 

Quum niUlo llli labore eoaitlterintt 

^ Faeile U peripexere quibui uiui eit Amiei ; 

Apud quoi Urbanitatom k Leporum plenua 

Curo ad rem, quieounque forte lnciUerat» 

Apt^, Tariff ooploi^que alluderet, 

Interoa nihil quseiitum, nihil W expreisum 

Vldebatur, 

8ed omnia ultro effluere, 

Et quasi jugi h fonte affatim exuberir^, 

Ita luoi tandem dnblot rellquit, 

Etoetne in Seriptia Poeta Blegantior, 

An in Convictu Comei Jueundior. 

Of Piior, eminent as he \vas, both by his abilities and station) 
% very few memorials have been left by his contemporaries ; the 
account therefore must now be destitute of his private character 
and familiar practices. He lived at a time when the rage of 
party detected all which it was any man's interest to hide ; and> 
as litUe ill is heard of Prior^ it is certain that not much was 
known. He was not afraid of provoking censure ; for, when he 
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forsook the whigs,* under whose patronage he first entered the . 
world, he hecame a tory so ardent and determinate, that he did not 
-willingly contort with men of different opinions. He was one of 
the ttxteen tories who met weekly, and agreed to address each 
other by t^e title of kroiher / and seems to have adhered, not 
only by concurrence of political designs, but by peculiar affec- 
tion, to the earl of Oxford and his family. Wkh how much con- 
fidence he was trusted has been already told. 

He was however, in Pope^sf opinioii, fit only to make versesi 
and less qualified for business than Addison himself. This was 
surely ssdd without consideration. Addison, exalted to a high 
place, was forced into degradaUou by a sense of his own incapac- 
ity ; Prior, who wa& empk>yed by men very capable of estimat- 
ing his value, having been secretary to one embassy, had, when 
great abilities were again wanted, the same office another time ^ 
and was, after so much experience of his knowledge and dexter- 
ity, at last sent to transact a negotiation, in the highest degree 
arduous and important ; for which he was qualified, among other 
requisites, in the opinion of Bqlingbroke, by his influence up(m 
the French minister, and by skill in questions of commerce above 
other men. 

Of his behaviour in the Hghter parts <^ life, it is too late to 
get much intelligence. One of his answers to a boastfiil French- 
man has been related ; and to an impertinent one he made 
another equally proper. During hia embassy, he sat at the 
opera by a man» who, in his rapture, accompanied with his own 
voice the priildpal singer. Priw fell to railing at the performer 
with all the terms of reproach that he couM collect, till the 
Frenchman, ceasing from his song, began to expostulate with 
him fi)r hb harsh centre of a man who waft confessedly the or- 
nament of the stage. ^ I know all that,"* sa^s the ambassador, 
« mm il cbante si hautb que je ne sgaurois vous entendre " 

la a gay Freneb company, where every one sang a Uttle song^ 
or stanza, of which the burden wa?, ^< Bannissons la melancholie f 
whea it came to his turn to sing, after the perfibrmance of a young 
lad{ thdt ^l next hius, he produQ^cJ the^. extemporary lines v 
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Mail otMt TQb» At ctt htaffx y«ux» 
Foot Gvpidon trop 4MiK«r«ux ( 
Et je suit tristo quand je crloi 
BnnnUions U meUncholio. 

TrsdUioQ repreMnU him m willing to dMoesd from the dig- 
nity of the poet and Btateemaa to the low delights of mean com- 
paDy« Hia Chloe probably wa» sometimot ideal ; but the woman 
with whom he cohabited was a deapicable drab* of the lowest 
ipccies. One of bis wenches, perhaps Chloe, while he was 
vbsent from hia house, stole his plate, and ran away ; as was 
related by a womwi who had been his servant. Of this propen- 
sity to sordid converse I h«ve seen an account so seriously ridic- 
ulous, that it seems to deserve msenion.t 

^'I have been assured that Prior, after having spent the evening 
with Oxford, Bolingbroke„Pope, and Swift, would go and smoke 
I pipe, and driok a bottle of ale, with a commoo soldier and his 
vife, in Long Acre, before he went to bed ; not from any remidns 
of the lownesaof bis original, as one said, but, I suppose, that 
Us ftucultics^ 

•* Strnin'd to tho Uciglit, 

In Uiat culettiiil colloquy Rublimo, 
D«s«le(l at<l spent, tank down, and sought repair.** 

Poor Prior, why was he so attained^ and in such %vant of repair^ 
sKer a conversation with men, not, in the opinion of the worldf 
much wiser than Umself ? But such are the conceits of specula- 
tists, who atrain their faculdea to find in a mine what lies upon 
the surface. 

His opinions, so far as the means of judging are lefl us, seem 
to have been right ; but his life was^ it seenv^ irregular, negli- 
gent, and sensual. 

Prior has written with great variety ; and his variety has made 
him popular. He has tried all styles, from the grotesque to the 
iQlemUji and has not so failed in any as to incur derisbn or disgrace. 

His works may bo distioctly considered, as comprising talcs^ 
k)ve verses^ occasional pocms^ Alma, and Solomon^ 

*► Spenoe \ and lee Gent. Mlag; toV. liVIt p. 10dJ>. 

\ RlcUardsonlnnn. 
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His tales have obtained g^eral approbatiMi) being written with 
great femitiarity and great sprightliness ; the language is easy, 
but seldom gross, and the numbers smooth, without appearance 
of care. Of these tales there are only four. The Ladle ; which 
is introduced by a preface, neither necessary nor pleasing, neither 
grave nor merry. Pauto Purganti ; which has likewise a pre- 
face, but of more value than the tale. Hana Carvel^ not over 
decent ; and Protogenet and Afiellesy an old story, mingled by an 
affectation not disagreeable, with modem images. The Young 
Gentleman in Larue has hardly a just clsdm to the title of a tale^ 
I know not whether he be the original author of any tale whicb 
he has given us. The adventure of Hana Carvel has passed 
through many succesdons of merry wits ; for it is to be found 
in Ariosto's Satires, and is perhaps yet older. But the merit of 
such stories is the art of telling them. 

In his amorous effusions he is less happy ; for they are not 
dictated by nature or by passimi, and have neither gallantry nor 
tenderness. . They have the coldness of Cowley without his wit, 
the dull exercbes of a skilful versifier, resdved at all adventures 
to write something about Chloe, and trying to be amorous by 
dint of study. His fictions therefore are mythological. Venus, 
after the example of the Greek epigram, asks wh^ she was 
^tii naked and bathing. Then Cufdd is ndataken ; then Cu/dd 
is diaarmed ; then he loses his darts to Ganymede ; then Jupiter 
sends him a summons by Mercury^ Then Chloe goes a hunting? 
with an ivory qxdver graceful at her side ; Diana mistakes her 
for one of her nymphs, and Cupid laughs at the blunder. All 
this is surely despicable ; and even when he tries to act the lover, 
without the help of gods or goddesses, his thoughts are unafiect* 
ing or remote. He talks not ^< like a man of this world." , 

The greatest of all his amorous essays is Henry and Emma ; a 
dull and tedious dialogue, which excites neither esteem for the 
man, nor tenderness for the woman. The example of Enyna^ 
who resolves to follow an outlawed murderer, wherever fear and 
guilt shall drive him, deserves no imitation ; and the experi- 
ment by which Henry tries the lady's constancy, is such as must 
end either in in&my to her, or in disappointment to himself. 

His occasional poems necessarily lost part of their value, as 
their occasions, biing less remembered, raised less emotion- 
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Some of theni) however, are preserved by their inherent excel- 
lence. The Borleaqiie of BoUetu't Ode on Niuaur hat^ in tome 
parts, such airiness and levity as will always procure it readerst 
even among those who cannot compare it with the original. The 
epistle to Boileau is not so happy. The poems to the king are 
now' perused only by young atudentsi who read merely that they 
may learn to write ; and of the Ckirmcn Seculare^ I cannot but 
suspect that I might praise or censure it by capricci without 
danger of detection ; for who can be supposed to have laboured 
through it ? Yet the time has been when this negletted work was 
so popular, that it was translated into Latin by no common master. 
His poem on the battle of lUmillies is necessarily tedious by 
the form of the stanza ; a uniform mass of ten lines, thirty five 
times repeated, inconsequential and slightly connected, must 
weary both the ear and the understanding. His imitation of 
Spenser, which consists principally in I ween and / weft^ without 
excluuon of later modes of speech, makes his poem neither 
ancient nor modem. His mendon of Mar9 and BeHona^ and his 
comparison of Marlborough to the eagle that bears the thunder 
o^Ju/iiter^ are all puerile and unaiTecting; and yet more despi- 
cable is the long tale told by Lewis in his despair, of Brute and 
Troynovante^ and the teeth of CadmuBy with his similes of the 
raven and eagle, and wolf and lion. By the help of such easy 
fictions, tad vulgar topics, without acquaintance with life, and 
without knowledge of art or nature, a poem of any length, cold 
and lifeless like this, may be easily written on any subject. 

In his epilogues to Fhadra and to Luciu9 he is very happily 
fiicetious ; but in the prologue before the queen, the pedant has 
found his way, with Minerva, Perseus, and Andromeda. 

His epigrams and lighter pieces are, like those of others, 
sometimes elegant, sometimes trifling, and sometimes dull; 
among the best are the Camelion^ and the epitaph on John and 
Joan. 

Scarcely any one of our poets has written so much and trans- 
lated so little ; the version of Callimachus is sufficiently licen- 
tious ; the paraphrase on St. Paul's exhortation to charity is 
eminently beautifbl. 

jttma is written in professed imitatfon of Hudlbras, and has at 
least one accidental resemblance \ Hudibras wants a plan, because 
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it is left imperfect ; Alma is imperfect, because it seems never 
to liave haul a pkn. Prior appears notto hayepn^posed to luot^ 
self any drift or design) but to have written the casual tyfitates o^ 
the present moment 

Wh«t Horace satdi when he imitated LuciliuS) might be said 
of Butler by Prior, his numbers were not smooth nor neau Prior 
excelled him in versification ; but he waS) like Horace, im^eniore 
minor ; he had not Butler's exuberance of matter and ymmty of 
illustration. The spangles of wit which )ie could afford he knew 
how to polish ; but he wanted the bullicm of hh master. BuUer 
pours out a negligent pn>fo$ioO| certain of the weight, but care- 
less of the staQip. Prior has comptu^tivelf litt]e> but with that 
litde he makes a fine show* Alma has many admirers, and w«b 
the <mly (Hece amcmg Prior's works of which Pope ssdd that he 
should wish to be the author* 

Solomon Is the work to which he intrusted the protection of 
his name, and which he expected succeeding ages to r^;ard ' 
with veneration. His affection was natural ; it had undoubteAy 
been written with great labour ; and who is willing to think that 
he has been labouring in vain ? He had infused into it much 
knowledge and much thought ^ had often polbbed it to elegaticct 
often dignified it with splendour, and somedmes heightened It 
to sublimity ; he perceived in it many excellences, and did not 
discover that it wanted that without which all others are of sraaH 
av£dl, the power of engaging attention and alluring curio»ty. 

Tediousness is the most fatal of all &ults; negligences or 
errors are single and local, but tediousness pervades the whole ; 
other faults are censured and forgotten, but the power of tedious* 
ness propagates itself. He that is weary the first hour, Is more 
weary the second ; as bodies forced into motion, contrary to their 
tendency, pass more and more slowly through every successive 
interval of space. 

Unhappily this pernicious fidlure is that which an author is 
least able to discover* We are seldom tiresome to ourselves ; 
9nd the act of composition fills and delights the mind with change 
of language and succesmn of images ; every couplet when pro* 
duced is new, and novelty is the great source of pleasure* Per- 
haps no man ever thought a line superfluous when he first wrote 
it| or contracted his rrork till his ebulliticms of ii^venUon had 
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wtfi^ed. //And eren if he thonkl control bit deiirc of immediate 
renown^ Wid keep his work tdne ytav unpubliihed, he will be 
idll the author, and ttill in danger of deceiving himself; and if 
he consults his friends, he will probably find men who have more 
kindness than judgmenti or more fear to ofiend than deshre to 
instruct. 

The tediousness of this poem proceeds not from the uniformity 
of the subject, for it is sufficiently diversified, but from the con* 
dnued tenor of the narration \ in which Solomon relates the 
successive vicissitudes of his own mind, without the intervention 
of any other speaker, or the mention of any other agent, unless 
it be Abra ; the reader is only to learn what he thought} and to 
be told that ho thought wrong. The event of every experiment 
is foreseen, and therefore the process is not much regarded. 

Yet the work is far from deserving to^be neglected. He that 
shall peruse it will be able to mark many passages to which he 
may recur for instructbn or delight ; many fram which the 
poet may learn to write, and the philosopher to reason. 

If Prior's poetry be generally considered, his praise will be 
that of correctness and industry, rather than of compass, of com- 
prebeneion, or activity of fancy. He never made any effort of 
invention ; his greater pieces are qxAy tissues of common 
thoughts s and his smaller, which consist of light images or dn* 
gle conceits, are not always his own. I lutve traced liim among 
the French epigrammatists, and have been Informed tliat ho 
poached for prey among obscure authors. The Thitfcmd Cor* 
deUer is, I suppose, geherally considered as an original pro- 
duction ; with how much justice this epigram may tell, which 
was written by Georgius Sabinus, a poet now littie known or 
read, though once the friend of Luther and Melancthon. 

J)e Sacevdote Furem contolante, 

QuiUatn atcrificui i\irem ootnltntut euntem 

lltio ubi (lat lontoi oarnifloiDA neoi. 
No ill ino9itui» ait ; >ummi conviva Tonantlt 

Jam eutn oolitibui, il niodo oredis, erii. 
11U genonii ti vera milil ralatta pneb«i, 

iloipat apud luperoi lii nieiu oroi refert. 
Saorifloui oontra \ mlhi non oonvivia fai «tt 

Duoere, jejunani bao ado luoe D|h{l. 

VOL. IX. * 
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What he has valuable he owes to his diligence and his judg'* 
inent. His diligence ' has justly placed him amcmg the most 
correct of the English poets ; and he was one of the first that 
resolutely endeavoured at correctness. He never sacrifices 
accuracy to haste, nor indulges himself in contemptuous neg* 
ligence, or impatient idleness ; he has no careless lines, or 
entangled sentiments ; his words are nicely selected, and his 
thoughts fully expanded. If thb part of his character suffers any 
abatement, it must be from the disproportion of his rhymes, 
which have not always sufficient consonance, and from the ad- 
mission of broken lines into his Solomon ; but perhaps he thought, 
like Cowley, that hemistichs ought to be admitted into heroic 
poetry. 

He had apparently such rectitude of judgment as secured 
him from every thing that approached to the ridiculous or ab- 
surd ; but as la^vs operate in civil agency hot to the excitement 
of virtue, but the repression of wickedness, so judgment in the 
operations of intellect can hinder faults, but not produce excel- 
lence. Prior is never low, nor very often sublime. It is said by 
Longinus of Euripides, that he forces himself sometimes into 
grandeur by violence of effort, as the lion kindles his fury by the 
lashes of his own tail . Whatever Prior obtains above mediocrity 
seems the effort of struggle and of toil. He has many vigorcms 
but few happy lines ; he has every thing by purchase, and noth- 
ing by gift ; he had no nightly visitations of the muse, no infu- 
sions of sentiment or felicities^f £ancy. 

His diction, however, is more his owti than that of any among 
the successors of Dryden ; he borrows no lucky turns, or commo- 
dious modes of language, from his predecessors. His phrases 
are original, but they are sometimes harsh ; as he inherited no 
elegances, none has he bequeathed. His expression has every 
mark of laborious study ; the line seldom seems to have been 
formed at once ; the words did not come till they were called, 
and^were then put by constraint into their places, where they do 
their duty, but do it sullenly. In his greater compositions there 
may be found more rigid stateliness than graceful dignity. 

Of versification he was not negligent ; what he received from 
Dryden he did not lose ; neither did he increase the difficulty of 
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writing by unnecetiary severity, but usei triplets and alexan- 
drines without scruple. In his preface to Solomon he proposes 
some improvements, by extending the sense from one couplet 
to another^ with variety of pauses. This he has attempted, but 
without success ; his interrupted lines are unpleasing, and his 
sense as less distinct is less striking. 

He has altered the sunza of Spenser, as a house is altered by 
building another in its place of a different form. With how 
little resemblance he has formed his new stanza to that of his 
master^ these specimens will show. 

SPENSER. 

She flying'fftit from heavenU hated faoe» 
And from the world that her dlioovered wide, 
Fled to the wasteful wilder oett apaee» 
From living; eyea her open ihame to hide, 
And lurk'd in rooks and oa?e» longunetpy'd. 
Bat that fair crew of knighU, and Una fair, 
Did in that eattle afterwani abide, 
.To rest themielTM, and weary powers repair* 
Where store tliey found of all« that dainty was and rare. 

PEIOR. 
To the olose rock the flighted raven flies. 
Soon as the rising eagle outs the air ; 
The shaggy wolf unseen and trembling lies, 
When the hoarse roar proolalms the lion near. 
Ill starr'd did we our forts and lines forsake, 
To dare our British foes to open flght ; 
Our conquest we by stratagem should make ( 
Our triumph had been founded In our flight 
'Tis ours, by orafl and by surprise to gain { 
'Tis theirs, to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. 

By this new structure of his lines he has avoided difficulties ; 
nor am I sure that he has lost any of the power of pleasing ; but 
he no longer imitates Spenser. 

Some of his poems are written without regularity of measure ; 
for, when he commenced poet) we had not recovered from our 
Pindaric infatuation ; but he probably lived to be convinced, that 
the essence of verse is order and consonance. 

His numbers are such as mere diligence may attain ; they 
seldom offend the ear, and seldom soothe it ; they commonly 
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ymat airiness, lightness, and fecility ; what is smoo^ is nol s(^. 
His verses always roll) but they seldom flow. 

A survey of the life and writings of Pridi^ may e*ewpU£y d 
sentence which he doubtless understood Well, when he head 
Horace at his uncle's ; ^^ ue vessel long tiets^ tl^ sceht Which 
it first receives." In his private relaxation he rfevived the tat- 
em, and in his amorous pedantry he exhibited the cdliege. But 
on higher occasions, and noUer sut^ects, When habit was ov^- 
powered by the necessity of refiectton, he wanted not wkdom as 
a statesman, nor elegance as a poet 
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William CONQREVE descended flxmi a fetnlly in Staf- 
brdahire, of so j^^reat antiquity that it claims a ))1ace among the 
few that extend their line beyond the Norman conquest ; and 
trw the son of William Congreve, second son of Richard Con- 
{[revO) of Congreve and Stratton. He visited, once at least, the 
residence of his ancestors ; and, I believe, more places than one 
are still shown, in groves and gardens, where he is related to 
have written his Otd Bachelor. 

Neither the time nor place of his birth are cei^ainly known ; 
if the inscription upon his monument be true, he was bom in 
)6Td. For the place, it was said by himself, that he owed his 
tmtivity to England, and by every body else that he was bom hi 
Ireland. Southern mentioned him with sharp censure, as a man 
ftat meanly disowned his native country. The biographers 
assign his nativity Vo Bardsa, near Leeds in Yorkshire, from the 
account given by himself, as they suppose, to Jacob. 

To doubt Whether a man of eminence has told the truth about 
his own birth, is, in appearance, to be very deficient in candour | 
yet nobody can live long without knowing that falsehoods of con- 
venience or vanity, falsehoods from whkh no evil immediately 
vidble ensues, except the general degradation of human testi- 
mony, are very lightly uttered, and once uttered, arc sullenly 
supported. Boileau, who desired to be thought a rigorous and 
stejttiy moralist, having told a petty lie to Lewis XIV. rontinued 
it afterward by false dates ; thinking himself obfiged in honour^ 
says his admirer, to maintain what, when he said It, was so well 
received. 

Wherever Congreve was bom, he was educated first at Kil- 
kenny, and afterward at Dublin, his father having some mililary 
employment that stationed him in Ireland 5 but, after haring 
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passed through the usual preparatory studies, as may be reason* 
ably supposed, with great celerity and success, his Either thought 
it proper to assign him a profesuon by which something might 
be gotten ; and about the time of the revolution sent him, at the 
age of dxteen, to study law in the middle temple, where he lived 
fcr several years, but with very little attention to statutes or re- 
ports. 

Hi^ dispoution to become an author appeared very early, as 
he very early felt that force of imagination, and possessed that 
copiousness of sentiment, by which intellectual pleasure can be 
given. His first performance was a novel, called Incognita^ or 
Love and Duty reconciled j it is pndsed by the biographers, who 
quote some part of the preface, that is, indeed, for such a time 
of life, uncommonly judicious. I would rather praise it than 
read it. 

His first dramatic labour was The Old Bachelor ; of which he 
says, in his defence against Collier, " that comedy was writtent 
as several know, some years before it was acted. When I wrote 
it I had littie thoughts of the stage ; but did it to amuse myself in 
a slow recoveiy from a fit of uckness. Afterward, through my 
indiscretion, it was seen, and in some littie time more it was 
acted ; and I, through the remainder of my indiscretion, suffer- 
ed myself to be drawn into the prosecution of a difficult and 
thankless study, and to be involved in a perpetual war with 
knaves and fools.'' 

There seems to be a strange affectation in authors of appear- 
ing to have done every thing by chance. The Old Bachelor was 
written for amusement in the languor of ccmvalescence. Yet it 
is apparently composed with great elaborateness of dialogue, and 
incessant ambition of wit. The age of the writer considered, it 
is indeed a very wonderful performance ; for, whenever written, 
it was acted, 1693, when he was not more than twenty one years 
old ; and K'as then recommended by Mr. Dryden, Mr. South- 
em, and Mr. Mainwaring. Dryden said, that he never had seen 
such a first play ; but they found it deficient in some things 
requisite to the success of its exhibition, and by their greater 
experience fitted it for the stage. Southern used to relate of one 
comedy, probably of this, that, when Congreve read it to the 
players, he pronounced it so wretchedly, that they had almost 
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rejected it ; but they were afterward so well persuaded of itt 
excellence, thati for half a year befim it was acted, the manager 
allowed iu author the privilege of the house. 

Few plays have ever been so beneficial to the writer ; for it 
procured him the patronage of Halifax, who immediately made 
him one of the conmiissioners for licensing coaches, and soon after 
gave him a place in the pipe office, and another in the customs 
of tbs, hundred pounds a year. Congreve's conversation must 
surely have been at least equally pleasing with his writings. 

Such a comedy, written at such an age, requires some consid- 
eration. As the lighter species of dramatic poetry professes the 
imitation of common life, of real manners, and daily incidents, it 
apparently presupposes a familiar knowledge of many charac* 
ters, and exact observation of the passing world ; the difficulty 
therefore is, to conceive how this knowledge can be obtained 
by a boy. 

But if The Old Bachelor be more nearly examined, it will be 
found to be one of those comedies which may be made by a 
mind vigorous and acute, and furnished with comic characters 
by the perusal of other poets, without much actual commerce 
with mankind. The dialogue is one constant reciprocation of 
conceits, or clash of wit, in which nothing flows necessarily 
from the occasion, or is dictated by nature. The characters 
both of men and women are either fictidous and ardfidal, as 
those of Heartwell and the ladies ; or easy and common, as 
Wittol a tame idiot, Bluff a swaggering coward, and Fondievdfe 
a jealous puritan ; and the catastrophe arises from a mistake 
not very probably produced, by marrying a woman in a mask. 
^^>^et this gay comedy, when all these deductions are made, 
" wiil still remain the work of very powerful and ferdle faculties ; 
the dialogue is quick and sparkling, the incidents such as seize 
the attention, and the wit so exuberant, that it *< o*er informs 
its tenement.'* 

Next year he gave another specimen of his abilities in The 
Double Dealer^ which was not received with equal kindness* 
He writes to his patron the lord Halifax a dedication, in which 
he endeavours to reconcile the reader to that which found few 
friends among the audience. These apologies are always 
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useless ; << de gustibus non est disputanduin ;** mm tWf be 
convinced, but they cannot be pleased, ag^nst their viU. BuU 
though taste is obstinate, it is very variable ; and time often prer 
irails when arguments have fidled. 

Queen Mary conferred upon both those plays the honour of 
her presence ; and when she died, soon after, Congreve testi- 
fied his gratitude by a d^picable efifusion of elegiac pastoral s 
a compositipn in which all is unnatural, and yet nothing is new* 

In another year, 1695, his prolific pen produced JLov^ ,/i»- 
Love ; a comedy of nearer alliance to life, and exhibiting more 
real mannei*s than either of the former. The character of Fwr^ 
9ight was then common. Dryden calculated nativities; both 
Cromwell and king William had their lucky days ; and Sfaa&esr 
buiy himself, though he had no religion, was said to regard prei* 
dictions* The aailor is not accounted very natural, but he is 
very pleasant. 

With this play was opened the new theatre, under the direo- 
tion of Betterton the tragedian ; where he exhiUted, two years 
afterward, 1697, The Mourning Bridey a tragedy, so written as t9 
show him sufficiently qualified ipr either kind of dramatic poetry* 

In this play, of which, when he afterward revised it, he reduc- 
ed the versification to greater regularity, there is more bustle 
than sentiment ; the plot is busy and intricate, and the event! 
take hold on the attention ; but, except a very few passages, we 
are rather amused with noise, and perplexed with stratagenif 
than entertwied with any true delineation of natural characters. 
This, however, was received with more benevolence than any 
other of his works, and still continues to be acted and applauded* 

But Whatever objections may be made either to his comic or 
tragic excellence, they are k)st at once in the blaze of admira- 
tion, when it is remembered that he had produced these four 
plays before he had passed bi§ twenty fifth year, beftjre other 
men, even such as are some time to shine in eminence, have 
passed their probation of literature, or presume to hope for any 
other notice than, such as is bestowed ofi diligence and inquiry. 
Among all the efforts of early genius which literary history 
records, I doubt whether any one can be i»t>duced that more sur- 
passes tl^ commoo limits fl^iiatur^ tbim the playn of Coogreye. 
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About this time began the long continued controversy between 
Collier and the poets. In the reign of Charles the first t^ pu* 
ritans had raised a violent clamour against the dramas which 
they considered as an entertainment not lawful to christians, an 
q>inion held by them in common with the church of Rome ; 
and Prynne published JHiatriomastixt a huge volume, in which 
stage plays were censured. The outrages and crimes of the 
puritans brought afterward their whole system of doctrine into 
Asrepute, and from the restoration the poets and players were 
left at quiet ; for to have molested them would have had the 
appearance of tendency to puritanical malignity. 

This danger, however, was worn away by time ; and Collier, 
a fierce and implacable nonjuror, knew that an attack upon the 
theatre would never make him suspected for a puritan ; he there- 
fore, 1698, published Ji 9hort View (^ the Immorality and Pro* 
Junene99 qf the English Stagey I believe with no other motive 
than religious zeal and honest indignation. He was foimed for 
a controvertist ; with sufficient learning i with dicdon vehement 
tod pdnted, though often vulgar and incorrect ; with unconquer- 
able pertinacity ; with wit in the highest degree keen and sar- 
castic ; and with all those powers exalted and invigorated by just 
confidence in his cause. 

Thus qualified, and thus incited, he walked out to battle, and 
assailed at once most of the living writers, from Dryden to 
D'Urfey. His onset was violent ; those passages, which while 
they stood ungle had passed with little notice, when they were 
accumulated and exposed together, excited horror; the wise 
and the pious caught the alarm ; and the nation wondered why 
it had so long suffered irreligion and licentiousness to be openly 
taught at the public charge. 

Nothing now remained for the poets but to resist or fly. Dry- 
den's cdlkience, or his prudence, angry as he was, withheld 
him from the conflict ; Congreve and Vanburgh attempted an- 
swers. Congreve, a very young man, elated with success, and 
impatient of censure, assumed an air of confidence and secu- 
rity. His chief ardfice of controversy is to retort upon his ad- 
versary his own words ; he is very angry,, and, hoping to con- 
quer Collier with his own weapons, allows himself in the use 
of every term of contumely and contempt ; but he has the sword 
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nirithout the arm of Scanderbeg ; he has his antagonist's coarse 
ness, but not his strength. Collier replied^ for contest was 
hb delight ; he was not to be frighted from his purpose or his 
prey. 

The cause of Congreve was not tenable ; whatever glosses 
he might use for the defence or palliation of single passages, the 
general tenor and tendency of his plays must always be con- 
demned. It is acknowledged, with universal conviction, that 
the perusal of his works will make no man better ; and that their 
ultimate effect is to represent pleasure in alliance with vice, and 
to relax those obligations by which life ought to be regulated. 

The stage found^other advocates, and the dispute was protract- 
ed through ten years ; but at last comedy grew more modest ; 
and Collier lived to see the reward of bis labour in the reforma- 
tion of the theatre. * 

Of the powers by which this important victory was achieved) 
a quotation from Lave for Love^ and the remark upon it, may 
afford a specimen. 

" Sir Samfie. Sampson's a very good name ; for your Samp- 
sons were strong dogs from the beginning." 

« MgeL Have a care ; If you remember, the strongest 
Sampson of your name puU'd an old house over his head at 
last-" 

•* Here you have the sacred history burlesqued, and Sampson 
once more brought into the house of Dagon, to make sport for 
the Philistines !" 

Congreve's last play was The Way of the World; which, though 
as he hints m his dedication, it was written with great labour and 
much thought, was received with so litUe favour, that, being in 
a high degree offended and disgusted, he resolved to commit 
his quiet and his fame no more to the caprices of an audience. 

From this time his life ceased to the public ; Mfived for 
himself and hisfiiends, and among his friends was able to name 
every man of his time whom wit and elegance had raised to 
reputation ; it may be therefore reasonably supposed that his 
manners were polite and his conversation pleasing. 

He seems not to have taken much pleasure in writing, as he 
contributed nothmg to the Sfiectatory and only one paper to the Tbr- 
hr^ though published by men with whom he might be supposeiji 
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willing to associate ; and though he lived many years after the 
publication of his miscellaneous poems, yet he added nothing to 
themy but lived on in literary indolence ; engaged in no contro« 
vcrsy, contending with no rival, neither soliciting flattery by public 
commendations, nor provoking enmity by malignant criticismf 
but passing his time among the great and splendid, in the pladd 
enjoyment of his fame and fortune. 

Having owed his fortune to Halifax, he continued always of 
his patron*s party, but, as it seems, without vblence or acrimo- 
ny ; and his firmness was naturally esteemed, as his abilities 
were reverenced. His security therefore was never violated ; 
and when, upon the extrusion of the whigs, some intercession 
was used lest Congreve should be displaced, the earl of Oxford 
made this answer ; 

" Non obtUM adeo yeitaraui pesiora Pasni, 

Nco um avertut equot TjrriA tol jungU ab urbe.** 

tie that was thus honoured by the adverse party might natu- 
rally expect to be advanced when his friends returned to power» 
and he was accordingly made secretary for the island of Jamaica ( 
a place, I suppose, without trust or care, but which, with his 
post ill the customs. Is said to have afforded him twelve hun- 
dred pounds a year. 

His honours were yet far greater than his profits. Every 
writer mentioned him with respect ; and, among other testimo- 
nies to his merit, Steele made him the patron of hb roiscellany, 
and Pope inscribed to him his translation of the Iliad. 

But he treated the muses with ingratitude ; for, having long 
conversed familiarly with the great, he wished to be considered 
rather as a man of fashion tlian of wit ; and, when he received a 
viut from Voltaire, disgusted him by the despicable foppery of 
desiring to be considered not as an author but a gentleman ; to 
which the Frenchman replied, <* that if he had been only a gen- 
tltitkan, he should not have come to visit him/* 

In his retirement he may be supposed to have applied him- 
self to books ; for he discovers more literature than the poets 
have commonly attained. But his studies were b his latter 
days obstructed by cataracts in his eyes, which at last terminated 
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in blindness. This melancholy state was aggravated by tlie 
gout, for which he sought relief by a journey to Bath ; but being 
overturned in his chariot, complwned from that time of a pain 
in his side, and died, at his house in Surrey street in the Strand, 
January 29, 1728-9. Having lain in state in the Jerusalem 
chamber, he was buried in Westminster abbey, where a monu- 
ment is erected to his memory by Henrietta dutchess of Marl- 
borough, to whom, for reasons either not known or not ipention- 
ed, he bequeathed a legacy of about ten thousand pounds ; the 
accumulation of attentive parsimony, which, though to her su- 
perfluous and useless, might have given great assistance to the 
ancient family from which he descended, at that time by the 
imprudence of his relation reduced to difficulties and distress. 

CoMTOREVE has merit of the highest kind ; he is an origin- 
al writer, who borrowed neither the models of his plot, nor the 
manner of his dialogue. Of his plays I cannot speak distinctly, 
for ance I inspected them many years have passed ; but what 
remains upon my memory is, that his characters are commonly 
fictitious and artificial, with very little of nature, and not much of 
life. He formed a peculiar idea of comic excellence, which he 
supposed to consist in gay remarks and unexpected answers ; 
but that which he endeavoured, he seldom failed of performing. 
His scenes exhibit not much of humour, imagery, or passion ; 
his personages are a kind of intellectual gladiators ; every sen- 
tence is to ward or strike ; the contest of smartness is never in- 
termitted ; his wit is a meteor playing to and fro with alternate 
coruscations. His comedies have therefore, in some degree, 
* the operation of tragedies ; they surprise rather than divert, and 
raise admiration oftener than merriment. But they are the 
works of a mind replete with images, and quick in combination* 

Of his miscellaneous poetry I cannot say any thing very 
favourable. The powers of Congreve seem to desert him 
when he leaves the stage, as Antaeu^ was no longer strong 
than when he could touch the ground. It cannot be observed 
without wonder, that a mind so vigorous and fertile in dramatic 
compositions should on any other occasion discover nothing but 
impotence and poverty. He has, in these litUe pieces neither 
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eleTation of Ancy, selectkm of language^ nor akill in versifica- 
tion ; yetf if I were required to select from the whole mass of 
English tK>etry the most poetical paragraph^ I know not what I 
could prefer to an exclamation in The Mourning Bride. 

ALMERXA. 
It VM a fanoyM noise ; for all U huah'd. 

LEONORA. 

It bore the aoeent of a human Toice. 

ALMBRIA. 

It wai thy fear, or else lome transient wind 
Whittling thro' hoUowi of this TauUed aisle } 
We'UUsten— 

LEONORA. 

Hark! 



No, all is hush'd and still as death. 'TU dreadftil \ 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its aroh'd and pond'rons roof, 
By its own weight made steadfkst and immoTeable, 
Looking tranqaillity ! it strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight ; the tombs 
And monumental cares of death look cold, 
'And shoot a chllness to my trembling heart. ' I ^ ; ^ m 

Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice; ^^^ < ) 
Nay, quickly sp^ak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice, my own affVights me with its echoes. 






He who reads these lines enjoys for a moment the powers of a 
poet ; he feels what he remembers to have felt beforci but he 
feels it with great increase of sensibility ; he recognizes a famil- 
iar image, but meets it again amplified and expanded, embel- 
lished >vith beauty, and enlarged with majesty. -^ 

Yet could the author, who appears here to have enjoyed the 
confidetice of nature, lament the death of i:iueen Mary in lines 
like these ; 

The rooks are clcft« and new descending rills 
Furrow the brows of all th* impending hills. 
The water gods to floods their rivulets turn, 
And each, with itrearoiog eyes, supplies his wanting urn. 
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The pom fontke the woods, the nymphs the groTe> 

And round the plain in sad distractions rove ; 

In prickly brakes their tender limbs they tear, 

And leave on thorns their locks of golden hair. 

With their sharp nails, themselves the satyrs wound. 

And tug their shaggy beards, and bite with grief the ground. 

Lo, Pan himself, beneath a blasted oak. 

Dejected lies, his pipe in pieees broke. 

See Pales weeping too, in wild despair. 

And to the piercing winds her bosom bare. 

And see yon fading myrtle, where appears 

The queen of love, all bath'd in flowing tears ! 

See how she wrings her hands, and beats her breast. 

And tears her useless girdle from her waist! 

Hear the sad murmurs of her sighing doves ! 

For grief they sigh, forgetful of their loves. 

And, many years after, he gave no proof that time had improv- 
ed hb wisdom or his wit ; for, on the death of the marquis oF 
Blandford, this was his song ; 

And now the winds, which had so long been still. 
Began the swelling air with sighs to fill ; 
The water nymphs, who motionless remain'd. 
Like images of ice, while she complain'd, 
Mow loos'd their streams ; as when descending rains 
Roll the steep torrents headlong o'er the plains. 
The prone creation, who so long had gaz'd, 
Charm'd with her cries, and at her griefs amaz'd. 
Began to roar and howl with horrid yell. 
Dismal to hear, and terrible to tell ! 
Nothing but groans and sighs were heard around. 
And echo multiplied each mournful sound. 

In both these funeral poems, when he has yelled out many syUa^ 
blee of senseless dolour^ he dismisses his reader with senseless 
consolation ; from the grave of Pastora rises a light that forms a 
star ; and where Amaryllis wept for Amyntas, from every tear 
sprung up a violet. 
But William is his hero, and of William he will sing ; 

The hovering winds on downy wings shall wait around. 
And catch, and waft to foreign lands, the flying sound. 

It cannot but be proper to show what they shall have to catch 
and carry. 
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*TwM now, when flowery lawni tlie profpeet nunle, 
And flowing brooki beneath a forest shade, 
A lowing heifer, loreliest of the herd, 
Stood feeding by ; while two fleree bulls preparM 
Their armed heads for flght, by fate of war to prove 
The victor worthy of the fiiir one's lore ( 
Unthought presage of what met next my view i 
Por soon the shady seene withdrew. 
And now, for woods, and fields, and springing flowers, 
Behold a town arise, bulwarkM with walls and lofty towers i 
Two rival armies all the plain o'erspread, 
Eaeh in battalia rang'd, and shining arms arrayM ( 
With eager eyes beholding both fVom far, 
Namur, the prize and mistress of the war. 

The Birth tf the Muee it a miterable fiction. One good lino 
it has, which was borrowed from Dryden. The concluding 
verses are these. 

This said, no more remain'd. Th' etherial host 
Again impatient orowd the crystal ooast 
The father, now, within his spaelons hands, 
Bnoompass'd all the mingled mass of seas and lands ; 
And, having heav'd aloft the ponderous sphere, 
He launehM the world, to float in ambient air. 

Of his irregular poemsi that to Mrs. Arabella Hunt seems to 
be the best ; his ode for St. Cecilia's day> howeveri has some 
lines which Pope had in his mind when he wrote his own. 

His imitations of Horace are feebly paraphrasticali and the 
additions which he makes are of little value. He sometimes 
retains what were more properly omitted, as when he talks of 
vervain and jftim* to propitiate Venus. 

Of his translations, the satire of Juvenal was written very 
early, and may therefore be forgiven, though it have not the 
massiness and vigour of the original. In all his versions 
strength and sprightliness are wanting ; his hymn to Venus, 
from Homer, is perhaps the best. His lines are weakened with 
expletives, and his rhymes are frequently imperfect. 

His petty poems are seldom worth the cost of criticism ; 
sometimes the thoughts are false, and sometimes common. In 
his verses on lady Gethin, the latter part is in imitation of Dry- 
den's ode on Mrs. Killigrew ; and Doris, that has been so lavish- 
ly flattered by Steele, has indeed some lively stanzas, but the 
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expression tmght be mended ; and the most striking part of the 
character had been already shown in L(rve for Lave. His Art 
^fPleawig is founded on a vulgar, but perhaps impracticable 
principle, and the staleness of the sense is not concealed by any 
novelty of illustration or elegance of diction. 

This tissue of poetry, from which he seems to have hoped a 
lasting name, is totally neglected, and known only as it is append- 
ed to hb plays. 

While comedy, or while tragedy, is regarded, hb plays are 
likely to be read ; but, except * what relates to the stage, I 
know not that he has ever written a stanza that is sung, or a coup- 
let that is quoted. The general character of his miscellanies is, 
that they show little wit and little virtue. 

Yet to him it must be confessed that we are indebted fiir the 
correction of a national error, and for the cure of our Pindaric 
madness. He first taught the English writers that Pindar's 
odes were regular ; and though certainly he had not the fire 
requisite for the higher species of lyric poetry, he has shown us 
that enthusiasm has its rules, and that in mere omfusion there 
is neither grace nor greatness. 

• « Except !" Dr. Warton ezcUdms, "Is not this a high sort of poetiy ?" 
He mentioiis likewise that CongreTc's Opera, or Oratorio, oC Semele, was 
set to marie by Handel, I believe in 17i9. €. 



BLACKMORE- 



Sir RICHARD BLACKMORE is one of those men whose 
writing^s have attracted much noticei but of whose life and man- 
ners very Iktlc has been communicatedi and whose lot it has 
been to be much oftenor mentioned by enemies than by friends. 

He was the son of Robert Dlackmoroi of Corshami in Wilt- 
shire, styled by Wood, gentleman^ and supposed to bf^ve been an 
attorney. Having been for some time educated in a country 
school, he was sent at thirteen to Westminster ; and in 1668 
vas entered at Edmund hall in Oxford, where he took the 
degree of M. A. June 3, 1676, and resided thirteen years; a 
much longer time than it is usual to spend at the university ; 
and which he seems to have passed with very little attention to 
the business of the place ; for, in his poems, the ancient namea 
of nations or places, which he often introduces, are pronounced by 
chance. He afterward travelled ; at Padua he was made doctor 
of physic ; and, after having wandered about a year and a half on 
the continent, returned home. 

In some part of his life, it is not known when^his indigence 
compelled him to teach a school ; an humiliation with which^ 
though it certainly lasted but a little while, his enemies did not 
forget to reproach him, when he became conspicuous enough 
to excite malevolence ; and let it be remembered for bis honouri 
that to have been once a schoolmaster is the only reproach 
which all the perspicacity of malice, animated by wit, has ever 
fixed upon his private life. 

Wlien he first engaged in the study of physic, he inquiredi 
as he says, of Dr. Sydenham, what authors he should read, and 
was directed by Sydenham to Don Quixote ; " which," said he, 
" is a very good book ; I read it still." The perverseness of 
mankind makes it often mischievous in men of eminence to give 
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way to merriment. The idle and the illiterate will long shelter 
themselves under this foolish apophthegm. 

Whether he rested satisfied with this direction, or sought for 
better, he commenced phyacian, and obtained high eminenccr 
and extensive practice. He became fellow of the college of 
physicians, April 12, 1687, being one of the thirty which, by the 
new charter of king James, were added to the former fellows. 
His residence was in Cheapside,* and his friends were chiefly 
in the city. In the early part of Blackmore's time, a citizen 
tvas a term of reproach ; and his place of abode was another topic 
to which his adversaries had recourse, m the penury of scandal. 

Blackmore, therefore, was made a poet not by necessity but 
inclination, and wrote not for a livelihood but for feme ; or, if 
he may tell his own motives, for a nobler purpose, to engage 
poetry in th^ cause of virtue. 

I believe it is peculiar to him, that his first public work was 
an heroic poem. He was not known as a maker of verses, till he 
published, in 1695, Prince Arthur^ in ten books, written, as he 
relates, " by such catches and starts, and in such occasional 
uncertain hours, as his profession afforded, and for the greatest 
part in coffeehouses, or in passing up and down the streets.*^ For 
the latter part of this apology he was accused of wridng " to the 
rumbling of his chariot wheels." He had read, he says, " but lit- 
tle poetry throughout his whole life ; and for fifteen years before 
had not written an hundred verses, except one copy of Latia 
verses in praise of a friend's book.'* 

He thinks, find with some reason, that from such a perform- 
ance perfection cannot be expected ; but he finds another rea- 
son for the severity of his censurers, which he expresses in lan- 
guage such as Cheapside easily furnished, " I am not free of 
the poets' company, having never kissed the governor's hands ; 
mine is therefore not so much as a permission poem, but a down- 
fight interloper. Those gentlemen who carry on their poetical 
trade in a joint stock, would certahily do what they could to sink 
and ruin an unlicensed adventurer, notwithstanding I disturbed 
none of their &ctories, nor imported any goods they have ever 
dealt in." He had lived in the city till he had learnt its note. 

* At Sadlero' HaU. 
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That Prince Arthur found many readers is certain ; for in two 
years it had three editions ; a very uncommon instance of favour- 
able reception, at a time when literary curiosity was yet confin- 
ed to particular classes of the nation. Such success naturally 
raised animosity ; and Dennis attacked it by a formal criticismt 
more tedious and disgusting than the work which he condemns. 
To this censure may be opposed the approbation of Locke and 
the admiration of Molineux, which are found in their printed 
letters. Molineux is particularly delighted with the song of 
Mo/iM^ which is therefore subjoined to this narrative. 

It is remarked by Pope, that what " raises the hero, oflen sinks 
the man." Of Blackmore it may be said, that, as the poet sinks, 
the man rises ; the animadversions of Dennis, insolent and con- 
temptuous as they were, raised in him no implacable resent- 
ment ; he and his critic were aflerward friends ; ^nd in one of 
his latter works he praises Dennis, as '< equal to Boileau in poe- 
try, and superior to him in critical abilities." 

He seems to have been more delighted with praise than 
pained by censure, and, instead of slackening, quickened his ca- 
reer. Having in two years produced ten books of Prince Arthur^ 
in two years more, 1697, he sent into the world King Arthur In 
twelve. The provocation was now doubled, and the resentment 
of wits and critics may be supposed to have increased in propor- 
tion. He found, however, advantages more than equivalent to 
all their outrages ; he was this year made one of the physicians 
in ordinary to king William, and advanced by him to the honour 
of knighthood, with the present of a gold chain and a medal. 

The malignity of the wits attributed his knighthood to his 
new poem ; but king William was not very studious of poetry ; 
and Blackmore perhaps had other merit, for ho says, in his ded^ 
ication to Alfred^ that '' he had a greater part in the succession 
of the house of Hanover than ever he had boasted." 

What Blackmore could contribute to the succession, or what 
he imagined himself to have contributed, cannot now be known. 
That he had been of considerable use, I doubt not but he believ- 
ed, for I hold him to have been very honest ; but he might easily 
make a false estimate of his qwn importance ; those whom their 
virtue restrains from deceivmg others, are oflen disposed by their 
vanitjr to deceive themselves. Whether he promoted the sue* 
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cesdon or not, he at least approved it, and adhered invariably to 
his principles and party through his whole life. 

Hb ardour of poetry still continued ; and not long after, 1700, 
he published ji Parafihrase on the Book of Job^ and other parts 
of the scripture. This performance Dryden, who pursued him 
with great malignity, lived long enough to ridicule in a pro- 
logue. 

The wits easily confederated agsdnst him, as Dryden, whose 
fiiYOur they almost all courted, was his professed adversary. He 
had beside given them reason for resentment, as, in his preface 
to Prince Arthur^ he had said of tlie dramatic writers almost all 
that was alleged afterward by Collier ; but Blackraore*s cen- 
sure was cold and general, Collier's was personal and ardent ; 
Blackmore taught his reader to dislike what Collier incited him 
'to abhor. 

In his preftice to Kng Arthur he endeavoured to gain at least 
one ftiend, and propitiated Congreve by higher praise of his 
Mourning Bride than it has obtained from any other critic. 

The same year he published A satire on Wit ; a proclamation 
of defiance, which united the poets almost all against him, and 
which brought upon him lampoons and ridicule from every side. 
This he doubtless foresaw, and evidently despised ; nor should 
his dignity of mind be without its praise, lliad he not paid the 
liomage to greatness which he denied to genius, and degrade^ 
himself by conferring that authority over the national taste 
which he takes ft'om the poets upon men of high rank and wide 
influence, but of less wit and not greater virtue. 

Here is again discovered the inhabitant of CKeapside, whose 
head cannot keep his poetry unmingled with trade. To hinder 
that intellectual bankruptcy which he affects to fear, he will erect 
a bank for wit. 

In this poem he justly censured Dryden's Impurities, but 
pndsed his powers ; though in a subsequent edition he retained 
the satire and omitted the prdse. What was his reason, I know 
not ; Dryden was then no longer in his way. 

His head still teemed with heroic poetry ; and, 1705, he pub- 
lished EUza^ in ten books. I am afraid that the world was now 
weary of contending about Blackmore's heroes; fori do not 
remember that by any author, serious or comical^ I have found 
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£Mui either praised or blamed. She << dropped/' m it seemt| 
^ dead bom from the press." It is never mentioned, and was 
never seen by me till I borrowed it for the present occasion. 
Jioob says^ *^ it is corrected attd revised for another impression ;" 
bot th^laboar of revision was thrown away. 

From this time he turned some of his thoughts to the cele- 
bridon of living characters ; and wrote a poem on the Kit cat 
ckb and ^dvke to the Foet9 hew to celebrate the duke qf Marlbo* 
nwgh i but on occasion of another year of success, thinking him- 
self qualified to give more instruction, he again wrote a poem of 
JMce to a Weaver qf Tapeutry. Steele was then publishmg 
Tin Thiler s and looking around him for something at which he 
might laugh, unluckily lighted on sir Richard's work, and treat- 
ed it vath such contempt, that, as Fenton observes, he put an 
end to the species of writers that gave advice to fiainten* 

Not long after, 1712, he published Creation a PhiloMOfihical 
Poewt^ which has been, by my recommendation, inserted in the 
ktte coliecdon. Whoever judges of this by any other of Black- 
more's performances will do it injury. The praise given it by 
AMson, Spec. 339, is too well known to be transcribed ; but 
some notice is due to the testimony of Dennis, who calls it a 
" Philosophical Poem, which has equalled that of Lucretius in 
the beauty of its versification, and infinitely surpassed it in the 
aoDdity and strength of its reasoning.'' 

Why an author surpasses himself, it is natural to inquire. I 
hate heard from Mr. Draper, an eminent bookseller, an accoimt 
received by liim from Ambrose Philips, '^ that Blackmore, as he 
proceeded in thb poem, laid his manuscript from time to time 
before a club of wits wkh whom he associated ; and that every 
man contributed, as he could, either improvement or correction ; 
80 that,'' sud Philips, << there are perhaps no where in the book 
durty lines together that now stand as they were originally writ** 
ten." 

The relation of Philips, I suppose, was true ; but when all 
ressonable, all credible allowance is made for this friendly revi- 
aioo, the author will still retain an ample dividend of praise ; for 
to Um must always be assigned the plan of the work, the distri* 
budon of its parts, the choice of topics, the train of argument, 
mdi what is yet more, the general predon^nance of philosophical 
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judgment and poetical spirit. Correction seldom effects morfe 
than the suppression of faults ; a happy line» or a single elegance^ 
may perhaps be added ; but of a large work the general charac- 
ter must always remain ; the original constitution can be vefy 
little helped by Ideal remedies ; inherent and radical dulness will 
never be much invigorated by extrinsic animation. 

This poem, if he had written nothing else, would have trans- 
mitted him to posterity among the first favourites of the English 
muse ; but to make verses was his transcendent pleasure, and as 
he was not deterred by censure, he was not satiated with praise. 

He deviated, however, somedmes into other tracks of litera- 
ture, and condescended to entertain his readers with pUdn prose* 
When The Sfiectator stof^ed, he OMisidered the polite w(»1d as 
destitute of entertainment ; and, in concert with Mr. Hughes, 
who wrote every third paper, published three times a week Th€ 
Lay Monastery^ founded on the supposition that som^ literary 
men, whose characters are described, had retired to a house in 
the country to enjoy phik>sc^hical leisure, and resolved to in- 
struct the publicyby commumcating their disquisitions and amuse- 
ments. Whether any real persons were ccmcealed under ficti- 
tious names, is not known. The tero of the club is one Mr. 
Johnson ; such a constellation of excellence, that his character 
shall not be suppressed, though there is no great genius in the 
design, nor skill in the delineation. 

<^ The first I shall name is Mr. Johnson, a gent]6man that 
o*wes to nature excellent faculties and an elevated genius, and to 
g industry and applicadon many acqmred accomptishments. His 
taste is distinguishing, just, and delicate ; his judgment clear, 
and lus reason strong, accompanied with an imaginadon full of 
ajMrit, of great compass, and stored with refined ideas. He is a 
critic of the first rank ; and, what is hb peculiar ornament, he 
is delivered from the ostentation, malevolence, and supercilious 
ten^r, that so often blemish men of that character. His re- 
marks result from the nature and reason of things, and are form- 
ed l^ a judgment free and unbiassed by the authority of those 
who have lazily followed each other in the same beaten tract of 
thinldng, and are arrived only at the reputation of acute gram- 
marians and commentators ; men, who have been copying one 
another many hundred years, without any improvement ; or, if 
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tbey hav« Tentured &rther, have only ai^Ued in a mechanical 
mioDer the rul^ of ambient critics to modern writings, and with 
great labour discovered nothing but their own want of judgment 
ttd capacity. As Mr. Johnson penetrates to the bottom of his 
Ribjecti by which means his observations are solid and natural, as 
well as delicate* so his design is always to bring to light some* 
thing uaeiul and ornamental } whence his character is the reverse 
to theirs, who have eminent abilities in inugnificant knowledge, 
umI I great felicity in finding out trifles. He is no less industri* 
ouato seaixh out the merit of an author, than sagacious in dis- 
cening his errors and defects ; and takes more pleasure in com- 
nendlog the beauties than exposing the blemishes of a laudable 
viMng \ like Horace, in a long work, he can bear some defor- 
mities, and justly lay them on the imperfection of human nature, 
vluch is incapable oi faultless productions. When an excellent 
<^WNa appears in public, and by its intrinsic worth attracts a gen- 
enl applause, he is not atung with envy and spleen ^ nor does he 
ecpress a savage nature, in fastenhig upon the celebrated author, 
dweUbg upon his imaginary defects, and passing over his con- 
>ittcuous excellences. He treats all writers upon the same im- 
partial fooling ; and is not, like the little critics, taken up entire- 
ly i& finding out only the beauties of the ancient, and nothing but 
tbe errors of ithe modem writers. Never did any one express 
more kindness and good nature to young and unfinished authors ; 
be promotes their interests, protects their reputation, extenuates 
tUr faults, and sets off their virtues, and by his candour guards 
tliem from the severity of his judgment. He is not like those^ 
^critics, who are morose because they cannot write themselves, 
^t is himself master of a good vein in poetry ; and though he 
<ioes^not often employ it, yet he has sometimes entertained his 
'Heads with his unpublished performances/' 

The rest of the lay monk0 seem to be but foebte mortals, in 
comparison with the gigantic Johnson $ who yet, with all )iie 
Abilities, and the help of tlie fraternity, could drive the publication 
bat to forty papers, which were afterward collected into a volume, 
tod called in the title J Sequel to the ^ectaton. 

Some years afterward, 1716 and 1717, ho published two vol- 
ttines of essays in prose, which can be commended only as they 
Are written for the highest and noblest purpose, the promotion of 
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religion. BJackmore's prose is not the prose of a poet ; for it is 
languid) sluggish, and H&less ; his diction is neither daring nor 
exact, his flow neither rajud nor easy, and his periods neither 
smooth nor strong. His account of wit will show with how little 
clearness he is content to think, and how little his thoughts are 
recommended by his language. 

^ As to its efiicient cause, wit owes its production to an extra- 
ordinary and peculiar temperament in the constitution of the pos' 
sessor of it, in which is found a concurrence of regular and ex- 
alted ferments, and an affluence of animal spirits, refined and rec-i 
tified to a great degree of purity ; whence, being endowed ^ith 
vivacity, brightness, sand celerity, as well in their reflections as 
direct motions, they become proper instruments for the sprightly 
operations of the mind ; by which means the imagination ooi 
with great £aicility range the wide field of nature, contemplate an 
infinite variety of objects, and, by observmg the similitude and 
disagreement of their several qualities, single out and abstract, 
and then suit and unite those ideas which will best serve its pur- 
pose. Hence beautiful allusions, surprising metaphors, and ad- 
mirable sentiments, are always ready at hand ; and while the fan- 
cy is full of images, collected from innumerable objects and their 
Afferent qualities, relations, and habitudes, it can at pleasure 
dress a common notion in a strange but becoming garb ; by 
which, as before observed, the same thought will appear a new 
one, to the great delight and wonder of the hearer. -What we 
caU genius results from this particular happy complexion in the 
^first formation of the person that enjoys it, and is nature's gif^, 
1)Ut diversified by various specific ch£U[«cters and limitations, as 
its active fire is blended and allayed by different proportions of 
|)hlegm, or reduced and regulated by the<:ontrast of opposite fer- 
ments. Therefore, as there happens in the composition of a &- 
cetiout genius a greater or less, though still an inferior degree 
<Qf judgment and prudence, one man of wit will be varied and 
distinguished from another.^ 

In these essays he took little care to propitiate the wits ; for 
lie scorns to avert their malice at the -expense of virtue or of 
truth. 

« Several, in their books, have many sarcastical and spiteful 
strokes at religion in general ; while others make themselves 
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pkasam with the primdplet of the chrhdan. Of the kit kind, 
tius age hm leen a most audadoas example in die book entitled 
^ Ihie of a Tkib. Had tfah writing been pubKahed in a pagvi 
•r popish nation, who are jusUj impatient of all indignity olifered 
to the establiahed religion of their country, no doubt but th^ wa* 
tiior would have received the punishment he deaenrcd* But the 
fiite of this im|»ous buflfoon is very diflRerent ; for b a protestant 
kingdom, sealous of their civil and religious immunities, he has 
tiot only escaped aSVonts and the effecU of public resentment, but 
has been caressed and patronized by persons of great figure, and 
bf an denominations. Violent party men, who diflfered in all 
things beside, agreed in their turn to show portkular respect 
and friendship to this insolent deriderof the worship of his coun* 
try, tin at last the reputed writer is net only gone off with impa- 
lAy, but triumphs in his dignity and preferment. I do not know 
that any inquiry or search was ever made after this writing, or 
Qiat any rewaM was ever offered for the discovery of the author, 
or that the infamous book was ever condemned to be burnt fai 
public ; whether this proceeds from the excessive esteem and 
love that men in power, during the late reign, had for wit, or 
tlieir defect of zeal and concern for the christian Teligion, will be 
determined best by those who are best acquainted with their 
character.** 

In another place he speaks with becoming abhorrence oft 
godkM author y who has buriesqucd a psalm.' This author Wm 
supposed to be Pope, who published a reward for any one that 
would produce the coiner of the accusation, but never denied it | 
and was afterward the perpetual and incessant enemy of BUck* 
more. 

One of his essays is upon the spleen, which is treated by him 
so much to his own satis&ction, that he has published the same 
thoiijghts in the same words ; first in the Lay Monastery ; then fai 
H\e essay; and then in the preface to a medical treatise on the 
spleen. One passage, which I have found already twice, I wiH her6 
exhibit, because 1 think it better Imagined, and better expressed, 
than could be expected from the common tenor of his prose. 

^ As the several combinations of splenetic madness and folly 
produce an infinite variety of irregular understanding! so the 
amicable accomraodation and alliance between several virtues 
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and vices produce an equal diveraty in the dispcmdons and 
maimers of mankind ; whence it comes to pass, that as many 
monstrous and absurd productions are found in the moral as in 
the intellectual world. How surpiising is it to observe, among 
the least culpable men, some whose minds are attracted by 
heaven and earth with a seeming equal force ; some who are 
proud of humility ; others who are censorious and uncharitable, 
yet self denying and devout ; some who join contempt of the 
world with sordid avarice ; and others, who preserve a great de- 
gree of piety, with ill nature and ungovemed passions I Nor arc 
instances of this inconsbtent mixture less frequent among bad 
men, where we often, with admiration, see persons at mice gen- 
erous and unjust, impious lovers of their country and flagitious 
heroes, good natured sharpers, immoral men of honour, and liber* 
tines who will sooner die than change their religion ; and though 
it b tnie that repugnant coalitimis of so high a degree are found 
but in a part of mankind, yet none of the whde mass, either 
good or bad, are entirely exempted from some absurd mixture.'* 

He about this time, Aug. 22, 1716, became <me of the clccU 
of the college of physicians ; and was soon after, Oct. 1, chosen 
censor. He seems to have arrived late, whatever was the reasoi^ 
at his medical honours. 

Having succeeded so well in his book on Creation^ by which 
he established the great principle of all religion, he thought his 
undertaking imperfect, unless he likewise enforced the truth of 
revelauon ; and for that purpose added another poem, on redemfi* 
Han, He had likewise written, before his Creation^ three books 
on the Miture of man. 

The lovers of musical devotion have always wished for a more 
happy metrical version than they have yet obtained of the book of 
Psalms. This wish the piety of Blackmore led him to gratify ; 
and he produced, 1721, ,4 new Version qf the Pmlma of Davidy 
^ted to the Ttmea used in Churches ; which, being recommended 
by the archbishops and many bishops, obtained a license for its 
admissicm into public worship ; but no admission has it yet ob- 
tained, nor has it any right to come where Brady and Tate have 
got possession. Blackmore's name must be added to those of 
many others who, by the same attempt, have obtained only the 
praise of mcamng well. 
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He was not yet deterred from heroic poetry. There wtt 
another monarch of this island, for he did not fetch his heroes 
irom foreign countries, whom he considered as worthy of the 
epicnmse; and he dignified Alfred^ i733| with twelve books. 
But the oph)ion of the nation was now settled ; a hero introduced 
by Blackmore was not likely to find either respect or kindness ; 
Alfred took his place by Mza in silence and darkness ; benevo- 
lence was ashamed to &vourt and malice was weary of insulting. 
Of his four epic poems, the first had such reputation and popu* 
larity as enrag;ed the critics ; the second was at least known 
enough to be ridiculed ; the two last had neither friends nor 
enemies. 

Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which, if it seizes one part 
of a character, corrupts all the rest by degrees. Blackmore> 
being despised as a poet, was in time neglected as a physician ; 
his practice, which was once invidiously great, forsook him in 
the latter part of his life ; but being by nature, or by piinciple, 
averse from idleness, he employed his unwelcome leisure in 
writing books on physic, and teaching othei*s to cure those whom 
he could himself cure ik) longer. I know not whether I can 
enumerate all the ircutiscs by which he has endeavoured to dif- 
fuse the ait of healing ; for there is scarcely any distemper, of 
dreadful name, which he has not taught the reader how to op- 
pose. He has written on the smallpox, with a vehement invec- 
tive against boculation ; on consuniptions, the spleen, the gout, 
the rheumatism, the king's evil, the dropsy, the jaundice, the 
stone, the diabetes, and the plague. 

Of those books, if I had read them, it could not be expected 
that I should be able to give a critical account. I have been 
told that there is something in them of vexation and discontent, 
discovered by a perpetual attempt to degrade physic fi^m its 
sublimity, and to represent it as attainable without much 'previous 
or concomitant learning. By the transient glances which I have 
thrown upon them, I have observed an affected contempt of the 
ancients, and a supercilious derision of transmitted knowledge^ 
Of this indecent arrogance the following quotation from his pre- 
face to the treatise on the smallpox will afford a specimen ; in 
which, when the reader finds, what I fear is true, that, when 
he was censuring Hippocrates, he did not know the difference 
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between afihorim and epoftlUhfgm^ he wilLiK)t pay mudi regard 
to his determinadons concerning ancient learning. 

^ As for his book of aphoiismsi it is like my lord Baqon'sof 
the same tide^ a book of jests, or a grave qollection of uUe and 
trifiing observations; of which though many are true and certain, 
yet they agnify nothing, and may afferd diversion, Imt no instruco 
tkyn; most of them being much inferior to the sayings of the 
wise men c^ Greece, which yet are so low and mean, that we are 
entertained every day with more valuable sentiments at the table 
coikversati(Mi of ingenious and learned mean" 

I am unwilling, however, to leave him in total disgrace, and 
will therefore quote from another pre&ce a passage less repre* 
hensible. 

, ^< Some gentlemen have been d^ingenuQus und unjust to me^ 
by wresting and forcing my meaning, in the pre&ce to anothei 
book, as if I condemned and exposed all learning, though they 
knew I declared that I greatly honour^ and esteemed all men 
eS superior literature and eructiti^m ; and that I only undervalued 
&lse or superficial^ieanHng, that signifies nothing for the service 
#C mankind ; and th^t, as to physic, I expressly affiraoied dic^ 
learning must be joined with native genius to make a physidM 
e£ the first rank ; but if those talents are separated, I assertedt 
. and dp still insist, that a man of native sagacity and diligence 
wiU. prove a more able and useful practiser than a heavy notionaH 
scalar, encumbered with a heap of confused ideas." 

H^ was not only a poet and a physician, but produced likewise 
a work of a different kind, ji true and impartial history qf the 
KW^fdracy agahut king WiiUamy qf glorious memory ^ in the yeat 
H9S. This I have never seen, but suppose it at least compiled 
with integrity. He engaged likewise in theological controversy, 
jmd wrote Awo books against the Arians j Just Prejudtces agmmt 
the ,4rian Jffyfiotheais ; and Modem Ariana ttnmaaked. Another 
<tf,bis woifks is JS/atural Theology, or Moral duties considered apart 
frotfi positive ; wiph some observations on the desirableness andne-' 
cussity qfa supernatural revelation^ Thh was the last book that 
he published. He left behind hun The accomplished Preacher ^ 
or an Essay upon Divine Eloquence ; which was printed after hb 
death by Mr.. White, of Nayland in Essex, the minbter who at- 
tended his deathbed, and testified the fervent ^ety of his 'last 
hours. He died on the eighth of October, 1729. 
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Blackmohs, by the unreimtted enmitjr of tlie wltSi wbom hn 
provoked more by his virtue than his dulnessi has been exposed 
to worse tiseatmcnt thioi he deserved. His name was so long 
ued to pomt every epigram upon dull writers, that it became at 
hsi a^ bywoid of contempt ; but it deserves observation, that 
malignity takes hold only of hu writings^ and that his life passed 
ifithout reproach) even when bis boldness of reprehension natur* 
alty turned upon him many eyes destreua to espy iaulu, which 
many tongues would have made haste to publish. But those who 
could not blame, could at least forbear to praise, and therefore of 
hb -private life and domestic character there are no memorials* 

As an author he may justly claim the honours of magnanimi^. 
Tke incessant attacks of his enemies, whether serious or merry, 
tre never discovered to have disturbed his quiet or to have less- 
ened his confidence in himself i they neither awed him to silence 
Qor to caution ; they neither provoked him to petulance nor de- 
pressed him to complaint. While the distributers of literary 
fitme were endeavouring to depreciate and degrade him, he either 
desptoed or defied them, wrote on as he had wiitten before, and 
never turned aside to quiet them by civility or repress them by 
confetfttlon. 

He depended with great security on his own powers, and per- 
kaps was for that reason less diligent m perusing books. His 
tkerature was, I thhik, but small. What he knew of antiquity, 
I suspect him to have gathered from modem compilers ; but, 
though he could not boast of much critical knowledge, his mind 
was stored with general principles, and he left minute research- 
es to those whom he considered as little minds. 

With this disposition he wrote most of his poems. Having 
fermed a magnificent design, he was careless of particular and 
subordinate elegances ; he studied no niceties of versification, he 
waited for no felicities of &ncy \ but caught hb first thoughts in 
the first words m which they were presented ; nor does it appear 
that he saw beyond his own performances, or had ever elevated 
his views to that ideal perfection which every genius, bom to ex- 
cel, is condemned always to pursue, and never overtake. In the 
first suggestions of his imagination he acquiesced ; he thought 
them good, and did not seek for better. His works may be read 
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a long time without the occurrence of a single Kne that stands 
prominent fh)m the rest. 

The; poem on Creation has, however, the appearance c^ more 
circumspection ; it wants neither harmony of numbers, accuracy 
of thought, nor elegance of diction ; it has either been written 
with great care, or, what cannot be imagined of so long a worky 
with such felicity as made care less necessary. 

Its two constituent parts are ratiocination and description. To 
reason in verse is allowed to be difficult ; but Blackmore not 
only reasons in verse, but very often reasons poetically, and finds 
the art of uniting ornament with strength, and ease with close- 
ness. This is a skill which Pope might have condesc^ided to 
learn from him, when he needed it so much in his Moral Essays* 

In his descriptions both of life and nature, the poet and the 
philosopher happily co-operate ; truth is recommended by ele- 
gance, and elegance sustained by truth. 

In the structure and order of the poem, not only the greater 
parts are properly consecutive, but the didactic and illustrative 
paragraphs are so happily mingled, that labour is relieved by 
pleasure, and the attenticm is led <m through a long successkm 
of varied excellence to the original poidtion, the fundamental 
principle of wisdom and of virtue. 

As the heroic poems of Blackmdre are now little ready it is 
thought proper to insert, as a specimen from Prince Arthur^ the 
scmg ofMofiaa mentioned by Molineux. 

But that which Arthur with most pleasure heard 
Were nohle stniiDS, hy Mopas suug, the hard 
Who to his harp ia loftj verse began^ 
And through the secret maze of nature ran. 
He the Great Spirit sung, that all things fill'd^ 
That the tumultuous waves of chaos still'd ; 
Whose nod dispos'd the jarring steds to peaoe> 
And made the wars of hostile atoms cease. 
AU beings, we in fruitful nature find, 
Proceeded from the Great Eternal Mind ; 
Streams of his unexhausted spring of power. 
And, cherish'd with his influence, endure. 
He spread the pure cerulean fields on high. 
And arch'd the chambers of the vaulted sky. 
Which he, to suit their glory with their height, 
Adom'd with globes, that reel, as drunk with light 
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Hit hand directed all the tuneibl ipherett 

He tuni'd their orbs end poliihM rU the tttri. 

He fill'd the lun't vait lamp with golden light* 

And bid the eilver moon adorn the night 

He spread the airy oeean without shores, 
1 Whore birds are wafted with their featlier'd oart. 
' Then sung the bard how the light vapours rise 

From the warm earth, and cloud the smiling skies ; 

He sung how some, ohlllM in their airy fliglit. 

Fall seatterM down in pearly dew by night i 

How some, rals'd higher, sit in secret steams 

On the rcileotcd points of bounding beams, 

Till, ohill'd with cold, thoy shade th' ctlierial plain, 

Then on the thirsty earth descend in rain t 

Uow some, whote parts a slight contexture show } 

Sink, hovering through the air, in fleecy snow ( 

How part is spun in silken threads, aud clings 

Entangled in the grass in glewy strings t 

How others stamp to stones, with rushing sound 

Fall ft>om their chrystal quarries to the ground i 

How some are laid in trains, that kindled fly, 

Id harmleu fires by night, about the sky ) 

How tome In winds blow with Impetuous fbroe. 

And eiirry ruin where they bend their course, 

WhUe some conspire to form a gentle breeie, 

To fan the air, and play among the trees \ 

How some, enraged, grow turbulent and loud. 

Pent In the bowels of a frowning cloud. 

That cracks, as If the axis of the world 

Was broke, and heaven's bright towers were downward hnrlM. 

He sung how earth's wide hall, at Jove's command. 

Did In the midst on airy columns stand ( 

And how the soul of plants. In prison held, 

And bound with sluggish fetters, lies conoeal'd. 

Till, with the spring's warm beams, almost releas'd 

From the dull weight with which It lay opprest. 

Its vigour spreads, and makes the teeming eartH 

Heave up, and labour witli the sprouting birth. 

The active spirit freedom seeks In vain, 

It only works and twists a stronger chain { 

Urging its prison's sides to break away. 

It makes that wider where 'tis (breed to stay i 

Till, having form'd Its living house, It rears 

Its head, and In a tender plant appears. 

Hence springs the oak, the beauty of the grote. 

Whose stately trunk fierce storms can scaroely move. 

Hence grows the cedar, hence the swelling vine 

Does roQBd the elm its purple clusters twine. 
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Hence painted fiowen the smiling gardeM blesiy 
Both with their fingraat 8ee»t mnd gsndj dreat. 
Hence the white lUy in full beauty growi. 
Hence the bine Tiolet, and bhuhiBi* rose. 
He rang how ranbeams brood upon the earth. 
And in the glebe hatch aaefa a noie ro n a birth ; 
Which waj the genial warmth in summer ftormt 
Toms putrid rapoan to a bed of worms ; 
How rain, tranafbrmM bj this prolific power, 
FaUs firom the ckmds an animated shower. - 
He song the embryo's growth within the womb. 
And how the parts their Tarions shapes assome ; 
With what rare art the wondrous structured wrought 
From one crude mass to such perfection brought ; 
That no part useless, none misplac'd we see. 
None are forgot^ and more would mo ns tro— be. 



FENTON. 



The brevity with which I am to write the account of Elijah 
FiMTOv it not the effect of indifilBrencc or negligence. I have 
sought intelligence among his relationn in his native country>but 
have not obtained it. 

He was bom near Newcastle in Stafibrd8hire» of an ancient 
ftmily,* whose estate was very considerable ; but he was the 
youngest of eleven children) and being therefore necessarily des- 
tined to some lucrative employment) was sent first to school, and 

* He wuborn at Shelton, near NewcuUo, May S0» 1083 1 antl wai the 
youDKeat of eleven children of John Fenton» an attorney at law, and one of 
the ooronert of the county of Suflford. Ills father died in 1004 1 and hli 
grave, in the ohurohyard of Stoke upon Trent, ii diitinguithed by the foU 
lowing elegant Latin intoripUon firom the pen of bit ton. 

H. 8. E. 

JOAMNXI FXNTON 

de Shelton 

antiquA itirpo generoaui i 

juxta roliquiai ooi\jugii 

Catharinjk 

formA, tnoribui, pietate, 

Optimo viro digniuimas ; 

Qui 

intemoratA in eccloilam fide, 

c't virtutibua Intamlnatls cnituK; 

uecnon ingenli loporc 

bonit artibufl expoliti, 

fko auimo erga omnei bonovolo, 

•ibl auiique juoundui vixit. 

ncoom annos uxor! (liluotie luiHiratOM 

magnum lui dettdorlum bonis 

omnibui roilquit, 
Anno J '"^^"^^■l»wmftnie ICOl, 
C oBtati* luio 50. 
goo Gent. Mag. 1791, vol. hXi. p. 70.1, N, 
VOL. II. 8 
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afterward to Cambridge ;* but, with many other wise and virtu- 
ous men, who at that time of discord and debate consulted con- 
science, whether well or ill informed, more than interest, he 
doubted the legality of the government, and, refuung to qualify 
himself for public employment by the oaths required, left the 
university without a degree ; but I never heard that the enthusi- 
asm of oppositi(»i impelled him to separation from the church. 

By this perverseness of integrity he was driven out a com- 
moner of nature, excluded from the regular modes of profit and 
prosperity, and reduced to pick up a livelihood uncertain and for- 
tuitous ; but it must be remembered that he kept his name uih 
sullied, and never suffered himself to be reduced, like too many 
of the same sect, to mean arts and dishonourable shifts. Who^ 
ever mentioned Fenton, mentioned him with honour. 

The life that passes in penury must necessarily pass in obscu^ 
rity. It is impossible to trace Fenton from year to year, or |o 
discover what means he used for his support. He was awhife 
secretary to Charles earl of Orrery in Flanders, and tutor to his 
young son, who afterward mentioned him with great esteem and 
tenderness. He was at one time assistant in the school of Mr. 
Bonwicke in Surrey ; and at another kept a schoc^ for himself 
at Sevenoaks in Kent, which he brought into reputatimi ; but irvA 
persuaded to leave it, 1710, by Mr. St. John, with promises of a 
more honourable employment. ^ 

His opinions, as he was a nonjuror, seem not to have been re- 
markably rigid. He wrote with great zeal and affection the 
praises of queen Anne, and very willingly and liberally extolled 
the duke of Marlborough, when he was, 1707, at the height of 
his glory. 

He expressed still more attention to Marlborough and his &m- 
ily by an elegiac pastoral on the marquis of Blandford, which 
could be prompted only by respect or kindness ; for neither the 
duke nor dutchess desired the praise, or liked the cost, of pat- 
ronage. 

The elegance of his poetry entitled him to the company of the 
wits of his time, and the amiableness of his manners made him 

• He was entered of Jesus college, and took a bachelor's degree in 1704 5 
but it appears by the list of Cambridge graduates that he remoTed in 172i 
to Trinity halL N. 
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|pv»d wherever hfi was known. Of his friendship to Southern 
and Pope there gre lasting^ monuments. 

He published in 1707 a collection of poems. 

By Pope he was once placed in a station that might have been 
of great advantage. Craggs, when he was advanced to be secre- 
tary of state, about 1730, feeling his own want of literature^ de- 
sired Pope to procure him an instructor, by whose help he might 
fupply the deficiencies of his education. Pope recommended 
Fenton, in whom Craggs fi>und all thatjie was seeking. There 
was now a prospect of ease and plenty, for Fenton had merit and 
CrafTgs had generosity ; but the smallpox suddenly put an end 
to the pleasing expectation. 

When Pope, after the great success of his ///a(/, undertook 
the OdyMct/y beingi as it seems, weary of translating, he deter- 
mined to engage auxiliaries. Twelve books he took to himtelf, 
and twelve he distributed between Broome and Fenton ; the 
books allotted to Fenton were the first, the fourth, the nineteenth} 
snd the twentieth. It is observable, that he did not take the 
deventh,. which he had before translated into blank verse ; neither 
did Pope claim it, but committed it ^to Broome. How the two 
associates performed their parts is well known to the readers of 
poetry, who have never been able to distingubh their books from 
those of Pope. 
• In 1723 was performed his tragedy of Mariamne ; to which 
Southern, at whose house it was wdtten, is said to have contrib- 
uted such hints as his theatrical experience supplied. When it 
was shown to Gibber, it was rejected by him, with the additional 
insolence of adviung Fenton to engage himself in some employ- 
ment of honest labour, by which he might obtain that support 
which he oould .never hope from his ppetry. The play was act^ 
ed at the other theatre ; and the brutal petulance of Gibber was 
confuted, though, perhaps, not shamed, by general applause. 
Fenton^s profits are said to have amounted to near a thousand 
pounds, with .which he discharged a debt contracted by his at- 
tendance at court. 

Fenton seems to have bad some pecuHar system of versifica- 
tion. Mxriamne is written in lines of ten syllables, with few of 
those redundant terminations which the drama not only admits 
but requiresy.as more nearly approaching to real dialogue. The 
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tenor of his verse is so imiform that it cannot be thought casual ; 
and yet upon vhat principle he so constructed it^ is difficult to dis- 
cover. 

The mention of his play brings to my mind a very trifling oc- 
currence. Fenton was one day in the company of Broome, his 
associate, and Ford, a clergyman, at that time too well knoAvn, 
whose abilities, instead of furnishing convivial merriment to the 
voluptuous and dissolute, might have enabled him to excel among 
the virtuous and the wise. They determined all to see The 
Merry Wives of Windsor^ which was acted that night ; and Ful- 
ton, as a dramatic poet, took them to the stage door ; where the 
doorkeeper, inquiring who they were, was told that they were 
three very necessary men, Ford, Broome and Fenton. The 
name in the play which Pope restored to Brook was then Broome. 

It was perhaps after his play that he undertook to revise the 
punctuation of Milton's poems, which, as the author neither >vrote 
the original copy nor corrected the press, was supposed capable of 
amendment. To this edition he prefixed a short and elegant 
account of Milton's life, written at once with tenderness and 
integrity. 

He published likewise, 1729, a very splendid edition of Waller, 
with notes, often useful, often entertaining, but too much extend- 
ed by long quotations from Clarendon. Illustrations drawn from 
a book so easily consulted ^ould be made by reference rather • 
than transciipdon. 

The latter part of his life was calm and pleasant. The relict 
of sir William Tinmbull invited him, by Pope^s recommenda- 
tion, to educate her son ; whom he first instructed at home, and 
then attended to Cambridge. The lady afterward detained him 
with her as the auditor of her accompts. He often wandered to 
London, and amused himself with the conversation of his ftiends» 

He died in 1730, at Easthampstead in Berkshire, the seat of 
lady Trumbull ; and Pope, who had been always his fi'iend, hon- 
oured him with an epitaph, of which he borrowed the two first 
lines from Crashaw. 

Fenton was tall and bulky, inclined to corpulence, which he 
did not lessen by much exercise ; for he was very sluggish and 
sedentary, rose late, and when he had risen, sat down to his books 
or papers. A woman that once waited on him in a lodging told 
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kimy as she uddi that he would ^ lie abedi and be fed with a 
spoon." This, however, was not the worst that might ha?e 
been prognosticated ; for Pope says, m his letters, that ^ he died 
of indolence ;'* but his immediate distemper was the gout. 

Of his morals and his conversation the account is uniform ; he 
was never named but with praise and fondness, as a man in the 
highest degree amiable and excellent Such was the character 
given him by the earl of Orrery, his pujul ; such is the testimony 
of Pope ;* and such were the suflrages of all who could boast of 
his acquaintance. 

By a former writer of his life a story is told which ought not 
to be forgotten. He used, in the laUer part of his time, to pay 
his relations in the country a yearly visit. At an entertainment 
made for the &mily by his elder brother, he observed that one 
of his sisters, who had married unfortunately, was absent ; and 
found, upon inquiry, that distress had made her thought unwor- 
thy of invitation. As she was at no great distance, he refused 
to sit at the table till she was called, and, when she had taken her 
place, was careful to show her particular attention. 

His collection of poems is now to be considered. The ode to 
(he Sun is written upori a common plan, without uncommon sen« 
timents ; but its greatest &ult is its length. No poem should be 
long of which the purpose is only to strike the &ncy, without en- 
lightening the understanding by precept, ratiocinatbn, or narra- 
tive. A blaze first pleases and then tires the sight. 

Of Flordio it is sufficient to say, that it is an occasional pastoral, 
which implies something neither natural nor artificial, neither 
comic nor serious. 

The next ode is irregular, and therefore defective. As the 
sentiments arp pious, they cannot easily be new \ for what can 
be added to topics on which successive ages have been employed ? 

Of the Parafihraae on Isaiah nothing very favourable can be 
said. Sublime and solemn prose gains little by a change to 
blank verse ; and the paraphrast has deserted his original, by 
admitting images not Asiatic, at least not Judaical ; 

I Returning peaee, 

Doye-eyed> and robM in white— 

• Spenoe, 
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Of hispet^ poemB arane are ymj trifliogi inthcMit mxf thing 
to be |ifaised> .either in the thought or expressiob. He is no- 
b»Aj in his oonpetitkMis ; he tells the same idle tale wkh 
CoDgrere, and does not tell it so well. He translates feom Ovid 
the same episde as Pope ; but I am afivd not with e^ual hap- 
piness. 

To ^exaaiine hb performances coe by one would be tedu>us. 
His. tcanalsdion from Hoiper Into Idank verse will find 'lew read- 
ersf while ^another can foe had in rhyme. The piece addressed 
to Lambarde is no disagreeable specimen of epistolary poetry ; 
and his ode to the lord Gower was pronounced by Foj^ the 
next ode in the English language to Dryden's Cecilia. Fenton 
may he juady styled an excellent y^^sifier and a good poet. 

Whatever I have said of Fenton is confirmed by Pope in a 
letter, by which he communicated to Broome an account of his 
death. 

TO THE REV. MR. BROOBfE, 
AT PULHAM, NEAR HARLESTONE 
NOR 

SUFFOLKE 

[By Beccles Bag.] 

DEAR SIR, 

I iNTENOEo to write to you on this melancholy subject, the 
death of Mr. Fentcm, before y" came ; but stay*d to have in- 
formed myself and you of y« circumstances of it. All I hear is^ 
that he felt a gradual . decay, though so early in life, and was 
-declining fior five or six months. It was not, as I s^prehendedy 
the gout in his stomach, but I believe rather a complication first of 
gross humours, as he was naturally corpulent, not discharging^ 
themselves, as he used no sort of exercise. No man better bore 
y^ approaches of his dissolution, as I am told, or with less ostenta- 
tion yielded up his being. The great modesty w*** you know 
was natural to him, and y^ great contempt he had for all sorts <^ 
vanity and parade, never appeared more than in his last moments. 
He had a oHiscious satisfaction, no doubt, in acting right, in feel- 
ing himself honest, true, and unpretending to more than his own. 
So he dyed, as he lived, with that secret, yet sufficient, content- 
ment. 

As to any papers left behind him, I dare say they can be but 
few; fi>r thb reason, he never wrote out of vaniQr, or thought 
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much of the applause of men. I know an instance where he 
did hia utmost to conceal his own merit that way ; and if we join 
to this his natural love of ease^ I fancy we roust expect little of 
this sort ; at least I hear of none except some few remarks on 
Waller, w^ his cautious integrity made him leave an order to 
be £^Yen to Mr. Tonson, and perhaps, though *tis many years 
since I saw it, a translation of y« first book of Oppian. He had 
begun a tragedy of Dion, but made small progress in it. 

As to his other afiairs, he dyed poor, but honest, leaWng no 
debts, or legacies ; except of a few p^* to Mr. Trumbull and my 
kdy, in token of respect, gratefulness, and mutual esteem. 

I shall with pleasure take upon me to draw this amiable, quiet, 
deserving, unpretending christian and philosophical character, in 
his epitaph. There truth may be spoken in a few words ; as 
for flourish, and oratory, and poetry, I leave them to younger 
and more lii^ly writers, such as love writing for writing sake, 
and w^ rather show their own fine parU, y** report the valuable 
ones of any other man. So the elegy I renounce. 

I condole with you from my heart, on the loss of so worthy a 
man, and a friend to us both. Now he is gone, I must tell you 
he has done you many a good officci and set your character in 
f fairest light to some who either mistook you, or knew you not. 
I doubt not he has done the same for me. 

Adieu ; let us love his memory, and profit by his example, 
I am very sincerely 

Dear sir, • 

your affectionate 
and real servant, 
AvG. 29th. 1730. A. EoPE. 
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J OHN GAY, descended from an old family that bad been long 
10 poflee«tion of tbe manor of Goldworthy * in Devonshire, was 
bom in. 16t8» at or near Barnstaple) where he was educated by 
Mr. Luck) who taught the school of that town with good repu- 
tation, and) a little before he retired from it, publbhed % volumo 
of LaUn and English verses. Under such a master he was Ukelf 
to form a taste for poetry. Being bom without prospect of be* 
reditary riches, he was sent to London in his youth, and placed 
apprentice with a silkmercer. 

How long he continued behind the counter, or with what de* 
gree of softness and dexterity he received and accommodated th« 
ladies, as he protmbly took no delight in telling it, is not known* 
The report is, that he was soon weary of either the restraint or 
servility of his occupation, and easily persuaded his master to 
discharge him. 

The dutchess of Monmouth, remariLsUe for inflexible perse- 
verance in her demand to be treated as a princess, in 1713 took 
Ckqr into her service as secretary ; by quitting a shop for such 
service he might gain leisure, but he certainly advanced little in 
the boast of independence. Of his leisure he made so good usoi 
that he published next year a poem on Rural Sfiori^, and inscrib- 
ed it to Mr. Pope, who was then rising fast into reputation. Pope 
was pleased with the honour ; and, when he became acquainted 
with Oay, found such attractions in his manners and conversa* 
tion, that he seems to have received him into his inmost confi- 
dence ; and a friendship was formed between them which haXbd 
to their separation by death, without any known abatement on 
either part. Gay was the general &vourlte of the whole associ- 

* Ooldworthy doei not Appear hi the Vilhn, Dr. J^ Uoldsworthj It 
probably meant, C. 

VOL. II. 9 
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adon of wits ; but they regarded him as a playfeHow rather than 
a partner, and treated liim with more fondness than respect 

Next year he published The Shefiherd*^ JVeek^ ox English 
pastorals, in which the images are drawn from real life, such a» 
it appears among the rustics in parts of England remote from 
London. Steele, in some papers of The Guardian, had pndaed 
Ambrose Philips, as the pastoral writer that yielded only to 
Theocritus, Virgil, and Spenser. Pope, who had also publish- 
ed pastorals, not pleased to be overlooked, drew up a compari- 
son of his own compositions with those of Philips, in which he 
covertly gave himself the preference, while he seemed to dia- 
own it. Not content with this, he is supposed to have incited 
Gay to write The Shefiherd^s Week, to show, that if it be neces- 
sary to copy nature with minuteness, rural life must be exhibited^ 
such as grossness and ignorance have made it. So far the plan 
was reasonable ; but the pastorals are introduced by a ProSme^ 
written with such imitation as they could obtain of obsolete hm- 
guage, and by consequence in a style that was never spoken nor 
written in any age or in any place. 

But the effect of reality and truth became conspicuous, even 
when the intention was to show them groveUng and degraded. 
These pastorals became popular, and were read with delight, as 
just representations of rural manners and occupations, by thcise 
who had no interest in tiie rivalry of the poets, nor knowledge of 
the critical dispute. 

In 1713 he brought a comedy called The Wife of Bath upon 
the stage, but it received no applause ; he printed it, however, 
and seventeen years after, having altered it, and, as he thou^t, 
adapted it more to the public taste, he offered it again to the 
town ; but, though he was flushed with the success of the Beg- 
gar^a Ojxera^ iiad the mortification to see it%gain rejected. 

In the last year of queen Anne's life, Gay was mi^e secretary 
to the earl of Clarendon, ambassador to the court of Hanover. 
This was a station that naturally gave him h^es of kindness 
from every party ; but the queen's death put an end to her 
favours, and he had dedicated his Shefiherd^ Week to Bc^gbroke, 
wluch Swifl considered as the crime that obstructed all kindness 
from the house of Hanover. 
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He did noty howevery omit to improve the right which hie 
effice had given him to the notice of the ro3ral &mil)r. On the 
tnival of the princeM of Wales, he wrote a poem, and obtained 
10 much fiiTour, that both the prince and princess went to see 
hb What d* ye eailit^ a lund of mock tragedy, in which the 
images were comic, and the action grai« ; so that, as Pope re- 
lates, Mr. Cromwell, who could not hear what was said, was at 
a loss how to reconcile the laughter of the audience with the 
solemnity of the scene. 

Of this perfi)rmance the value certainly is but little ; but it 
ym one of the lucky trifles that give pleasure by novelty, and 
was so much favoured by the audience, that envy appeared 
against it in the fi>rm of criticism i and Grifl&n, a player, in con- 
junction with Mr. Theobakl, a man afterward more remarkable, 
produced a pamphlet called The Key to the What (T ye call it ; 
which, says Gay, <« calls me a bk>ckhead, and Mr. Pope a 
knave.** 

But fortune has always been inconstant. Not long afterward, 
1717, he endeavoured to entertain the town with Three Hour^ 
^fter Marriage ; a comedy written, as there is sufficient reason 
fer believing, by the jdnt assistance of Pope and Arbuthnot. 
One purpose of it was to bring into contempt Dr. Woodward 
the fossilist, a man not really or justly contemptible. It had the 
&(e which such outrages deserve ; the scene in which Wood- 
ward was directly and apparently ridiculed, by the introduction of 
a mummy and a crocodile, disgusted the audience, and the per- 
formance vras driven off the stage with general condemnation. 

Gay is represented as a man easily incited to hope, and deeply 
depressed when his hc^s were disappointed. This is not the 
character of a hero ; but it may naturally imply something more 
generally welcome, a soft and civil companion. Whoever is apt 
to hope good from others is diligent to please them ; but he that 
believes his powers strong enough to force their own way, com- 
monly tries only to please himself. 

He had been simple enough to imagine that those who laugh- 
ed at the What d* ye call it would raise the fortune of its author ; 
and, finding nothing done, sunk into dejection. His friends 
e;)deavoured to divert him. The earl of Burlington sent him, 
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in6|latoDeT0Dshire; the year after, Mr. Pidleaey took him to 
Atz ; and in the fi^lowing year lord Harcourt iimted Um to his 
seat, where, during his visit, the two rural lovers were killed 
wkh lightning, as is particuiariy told in Pope's letters* 

Being now generally known, he published, 1730, his poems 
by subscription, with soch success, that he raised a thousand 
pounds ; and caUed his friends to a consultation, what use might 
be best made of it Lewis, the steward of lord Oi^rd, advised 
him to intrust it to the funds, and live upon the interest; Arbuth* 
not bade him to intrust it to Providence, and live upon the princi- 
pal; Popedirectedhiin, and was seconded by Swift, to purchase 
an annuity. 

Gay in that disastrous year * hada present from young Craggs 
of some South sea stock, and once supposed himself to be mas* 
ter of twoity thousand pounds. His friends persuaded him to 
sell his share ; but he dreamed of dignity and splendour, and 
could not bear to obstruct his own fortune. He was then im- 
portuned to sell as much as would purchase an hundred a year for 
Hfe, ^ which,'' says Fenton, << will make you sure of a clean shirt 
and a dioulder of mutton every day.'^ This counsel was reject- 
ed ; the profit and principal were lost, and Gay sunk under the 
calamity so low that his life became in danger. 

By the care of his friends, among whom Pope appears to have 
shown particular tenderness, his heakh was restored ; and re- 
turning to his studies, he wrote a tragedy called Tlhe CafUive^f 
which he was invited to read before the princess of Wales. 
When the hour came, he saw the princess and her ladies all m 
expectation, and advancing with reverence too great for any oth- 
er attention, stumbled at a stod, and falling forward, threw dowD 
a weighty japan screen. The princess started, the lacfies scnam- 
ed, and poor Gay, after att the disturbance, was still to read hb 

pfey. 

The fate of The Cafltiveey wUch was acted at Drury lame- in 
1723-4, 1 know not ;t but he now thou|^ himself in fovoor, 
and undertoc^, 1736, to write a volume of frtbles for the im« 

* Spence. 
t It was acted seyen nights. The author's third sight was hy command 
of their rojal highnesses. R. 
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INrovementof theyoun^dukeofCainbertahd. For this he is 
said to have been promised a reward, which he had doubtless 
magnified with all the wild expectatioiis of indigence and vanity. 

Next year the prince and princess became king and queen, 
and Qay was to be great and happy ; but upon the settlement of- 
the household he found himself ajqxMnted gentleman usher to 
the prhicess Louisa. By this offer he thought himself insulted) 
and sent a message to the queen, that he was too old for the 
I^aee. There seem to have been many machinations employed 
afterward in his fovour ; and ^igent court was paid to Mrs* 
Howard, afterward countess of Suffolk, who was much befoved 
by the king and queen, to engage her interest for his promotion ; 
but solicitations, verses, and flatteries, were thrown away ; the 
lady heard them, and did nothing. 

All the pun which he sutSered ftom the neglect, or, as he 
perhaps termed it, the ingratitude, of the court, may be supposed, 
to have been driven away by the unexampled success of the 
Beggof^a Ofiera. This play, written m ridicule of the musiod, 
Italian drama, was first off^^d to Gibber and his brethren at 
Dniry lane, and rejected ; it bemg then carried to Rich, had 
the effect, as was ludicrously said, of making Gay rkhj and RicK 

soy- 

Of this hicky piece, as die reader cannot but wish to know 
the original and progress, I have inserted the relation whitch 
^)ence has given in Pope's words. 

^ Dr. Swift had been observing once to Mr. Gay, what an 
odd pretty sort of a thing a Newgate pastoral might make. Gay 
was inclined to try at such a thing for some time ; but afterward 
thought it would be beuer to write a comedy on the same plan. 
This was what gave rise to the Beggar^s Ofiera, He began on 
it ; and when first he mentioned it to Swift, the doctor did not 
much like the project. As he carried it on, he showed what 
he wrote to both of us, and we now and then gave a correction, 
or a word or two of advice ; but it was wholly of his own writing, 
Whai it was done, neither of us thought it would succeed. We 
showed it to Congreve ; who, after reading it over, said, it would 
either take greatly, or be damned confoundedly. We were all^ 
at the first night of it, in great uncertsdnty of the event ; till we 
were very much encouraged by overhearing the duke of Argyle, 
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who sat in die next box to as, say, < It wiU do ; it must dD ! I tee 
it JD die eyes of them.* This was a good while before the fost 
act was over, and so gave us ease sood ; for that dnke, beside 
his own good taste, has a particular knack, as any one now liv* 
ing, in disoovering the taste of the public He was qinte right 
in this as usual ; the good natnre of the audience appeared strong- 
er and stronger ereiy act, and ended in a elamour of appiame.'' 

lu reception is thus recorded m the notes to the /Hcffdm/. 

^ This piece was receired with greitter applause than was ever 
known. Beside bdng acted in London six^'three di^ widioiit 
interruption, and renewed the next season with equal dipfiaxmty 
it spreadintoallthegreattownsof England; was played in mangr 
places to the thirtieth and fortieth time ; at Bath and Bristol 
fi%, &c It made its progress into Wales, Scotland, and Ire* 
land, wh^re it was performed twenty four days successively. The 
ladies carried about with them the fovourite songs of it in fonSf 
and houses were furmshed with it in screens. The fome ofit 
was not confined to the authcur only. The person who acted 
Pdly, till then obscure, became all at once the fovourite c^the 
town ; her pictures were engraved, and sold in great numbers ; 
her life written, books of letters and venes to her publi^ied, and 
pamphlets made even of her sayings and jests. Furthermore, it 
drove out of England, for that season, the Italian opera, which 
had carried all before it for ten years." 

Of this performance, when it was printed, the rec^tion was 
Afferent, according to the different o^nion of ito readers. Swift 
commended it for the excelloice of its morali^, as a piece that 
^ placed all kinds of vice in the strongest and most odious light;'* 
but others, and amcmg them Dr. Herring, afterward archUsbop 
of Canterbury, censured it as giving encouragement not only to 
vice but to crimes, by making a highwayman the hero, and dis- 
missing him at last unpunished. It has been even said, that af« 
ter the exhibition of the Begi^*^ Ofieroy the gangs of robbers 
were evidently multiplied. 

Both these deci^ons are surely exi^^rated. The play, like 
many others, was pl^nly written only to divert, without any mw* 
al purpose, and is therefore not likely to do good ; nor can it be 
conceived, without more speculation than life requires or admits 
^ be productive of much eviU Highwaymen 9f^ hpusebreakers 
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seldom frequent the playhouBei or mingle in any elegant di* 
venion ; nor is it possible for any one to imagine that he may 
rob with safety, because he sees Macheath reprieved upon the 
stage. 

This objection, however, or some other, rather political than 
mondy obtained such prevalence, that when Gay produced a sec* 
oDd part under the name of PoiS/y, it was prohibited by the lord 
Chamberiain ; and he was forced to recompense his repulse by 
a sobecriptioD, which is said to have been so liberally bestowed, 
that what he called oppression ended in profit The publication 
WM so much favoured, that though the first part gained him four 
hundred pounds, near thrice as much was the profit of the sec- 
ond.* 

He received yet another recompense for this supposed hard- 
ship in the aflfectionate attention of the duke and dutchess of 
Qoeen4)erry, into whose house he was taken, and with whom he 
paaacd the remaining part of his life. The duke, considering 
his want of economy, undertook the management of his money, 
and gave it to him as he wanted it.f But it is supposed that 
the discountenance of the court sunk deep into his heart, and 
gave . him more discontent than the applauses or tenderness of 
hb friends could overpower. He soon fell into his old distem- 
per, ao haUtual cqUc, and languished, though with many inter- 
vals of ease and cheerfulness, till a violent fit at last seixed him, 
and hurried him to the grave, as Arbuthnot reported, with more 
precipitance than he had ever known. He died on the fourth of 
December, 1733, and was buried in Westminster abbey. The 
letter which brought an account of his death to Swift was laid by 
for some days unopened, because when he received it he was 
imprest with the preconception of some misfortune, 

Afier his death, was published a second volume of fiibles, more 
political, than the former. His opera of AchiUcB was acted, and 
the profits were given to tw6 widow sisters, who inherited what 
he left, as his lawful heirs ; for he died without a will, though he 
had girtheredt three thousand pounds. There have appeared 
likewise under his name a comedy called The IH$tre$t Wife and 
The Rehearsal at Gotham^ a (uece of humour. 

« Speiice. tn>i4 * "^ 
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The cbancter given him by Pbpc is flas, that **hc waiam^- 
ural maoi without deagn, who spoke wl»t he tixm^itf and 
just as be tboaght it ;" and that "he was of a dmid temper, and 
fearful of giving offence to the great ;**» which caution, how* 
ever, says Pope, was of no avail. 

As a poet, he cannot be rated very high. He was, as I once 
heard a female critic remark, "of a lower order." He had not 
in any great degree the mens dMrnor^ the dignity of goiiiis^ 
^ Much however must be allowed to the author of a nev spedea 
of composition, though it be not of the highest kind. We owe 
to Gay the ballad opera ; a mode of comedy which at first was 
supposed to delight <Mily l^ its novelty, but has now by the expe* 
lience of half a century been found so well accommodated to the 
disposidon of a popular au^ence, that it is likely to keep long 
possession of the stage. Whether this new drama was the 
product of judgment or of luck, the praise of it must be given to 
the inventor ; and there are many writers read with more rever* 
ence, to whom such merit of ori^nality cannot be attrHiuted. 

His first performance, 77^ Rural ^lortsj is such as was easily 
planned and executed ; it is never contemptible nor ever excel* 
lent. The Fan is one of those mytlx^ogical ficdons wluch anti- 
quity detivers ready to the hand ; but which, like other dungs that 
lie open to every one^s use, are of Htde value* The attendon 
naturally retires {ix»m a new tale of Venus, Diana, and Bfinerva. 

His Fables seem to have been a fiivourite work ; fin*, hai^ng 
publidied one volume, he left another behind him. Of this kind 
of fiibles, the authors do not appear to have formed any cfistinct 
or setded nodon. Phaedrus evidently confounds them with taiea i 
and Gay both with tales and allegtmcai ftrosofiofutias, AJoAle or 
Kifiologue^ such as is now under consideration, seems to be, hi its 
genuine state, a narradve in which beings xrradonal, and seme- 
times inanimate, arborea loqutmtur^ non tantumfertt^ are, for the 
purpose of moral instrucdon, feigned to act and speak vrith hu- 
man interests and passions. To this descripdon the compou* 
dons of Gay do not alwa3rs conform. For a fiible he gives now 
and then a tale, or an abstracted allegory ; and from some, by 
whatever name they may be called, it will be difficult to extract 
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mj moral principle. They are, however, told with liveliness ; 
the versification is smooth i and the diction, though now and then 
a little constrained by the measure or the rhymei is generally 
happy. 

To 7Wi;fa may be allowed all that it claims ; it is sprightly, 
various^ and pleasant. The subject is of that kind which Gay 
was by nature qualified to adorn ; yet some of his decorations 
may be justly wished away. An honest blacksmith might have 
done for Patty what is performed by Vulcan. The appearance 
of Cloacina is nauseous and superfluous ; a shocboy could have 
been produced by the casual cohabitation of mere mortals. Hor- 
ace's rule is broken in both cases ; there is no dignu$vindicenO' 
du9i no difliculty that required any supernatural interposition. A 
patten may be made by the hammer of a mortal ; and a bastard 
may be dropped by a human strumpet. On gi^eat occasions, 
and on small, the mind is repelled by useless and apparent false- 
hood. 

Of his little poems the public judgment seems to be right; 
they are neither much esteemed nor totally despised. The story 
of the apparition is borrowed from one of the tales of Poggio. 
Those that please least are the pieces to which GulUvcr gave 
occasion ; for who can much delight in the echo of an unnatural 
fiction ? 

Dione is a counterpart to Amynta and Paator Fido^ and other 
trifles of the same kind, easily imitated, and unworthy of imita- 
tion. What the Italians call comedies from a happy conclusion. 
Gay calls a tragedy from a mournful event ; but the style of the 
Italians and of Gay is equally tragical. There is something in 
the poetical Arcadia so remote from known reality and specula- 
tive possibility, that we can never support its representation 
through a long work. A pastoral of an hundred lines may be 
endured ; but who will hear of sheep and goats, and myrtle bow- 
ers and purling rivulets, through five acts ? Such scenes please 
barbarians in the dawn of literature, and children in the dawn of 
life } but will be for the most part thrown away, as men grow 
vise, and nations grow learned. 

VOL. ti. 10 



GRANVILLE. 



Uf Georos Oranvillb, or, as others writc,^Grtftfnvi7/<r, or 
OrenviiiCf ftftcrward lord Landsdown, of Bideford in the county 
of Devon, less is known than his name and high rank might give 
reason to expect. He was bom about 1667, the son of Bernard 
Greenville, who was intrusted by Monk with the most private 
transactions of the restoration, and the grandson of sir Bevil 
Greenville, who died in the king's cause, at the battle of Lands* 
downe. 

His early education was superintended by sir William Ellis ; 
and his progress was such, that before the age of twelve he was 
tent to Cambridge,* where he pronounced a copy of his own 
verses to the princess Mary d*£ste of Modena, then dutchess of 
York, when she visited the university. 

At the accession of king James, being now at eighteen, he 
again exerted his poetical powers, and addressed the new mon- 
arch in three shoit pieces, of which the first is profane, and the 
two others such as a boy might be expected to produce ; but he 
was commended by old Waller, who perhaps was pleased to find 
himself imitated, in six lines, which, though they begin with non- 
sense and end with dulness, excited in the young author a rap- 
ture of acknowledgment. 

In numbers luoh at Waller*! lelf might uie. 

It was probably about this time that he wrote the poem to the 
earl of Peterborough, upon his accomfiit9hment of the duke of 
York's marriage with the princess of Modena, whose c||pm8 
appear to have gained a strong prevalence over his imagination, 
and upon whom nothing ever has been charged but imprudent 

• To Trinity oonoge. By the univertity regiiter it appeari that he wai 
idmltted to hit roaater*t de^e in 1679 ; we matt, therefore, set the year 
«rhii birth iome year* back^ H. 
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piety, an intemperate and misguided zeal for the prc^agation of 
popery. 

However &ithful Granville might have been to the kmg, or 
however enamoured of the queen, he hate left no reason for sup- 
posing that he approved either the artifices or the violence with 
which the king's religion was kisinuated or obtruded. He endeav- 
oured to be true at cmce to the king and to the church. 

Of this regulated loyalty he has transmitted to posterity a 
Bufiicient proof, in the letter which he wrote to his fiither about 
a month before the prince of Orange landed. 

•"FO THE HOROCmABLE MR. BERKARD GRANVILLE, AT THE EARL OF 
BATHER ST. JAMBffS. 

*' Mar, near Doncaster, Oct 6^ 1698. 

"SIR, 

** Your having no prospect of obtaining a commission for me^ 
can no way alter or cool my desire at this important juncture to 
venture my life, in some manner or other, for my king and my 
country. 

^^ I cannot bear living under the reproach of lying obscure and 
idk in a country retirement, when every man who has the least 
sense of honour ^ould be preparing for the field. 

" You may remember, ar, with what reluctance I submitted 
to your commands upon Monmouth's rebellion, when no impor- 
tunity could prevail with you to permit me to leave the academy ^ 
I was too young to h^ hazarded ; but, give me leave to say, it is 
glorious at any age to die for one^iQ country ; and the sooner, the 
nobler the sacrifice. 

" I am now dder by three years. My uncle Bathe was not 
so old when he was left among the slain at the battle of Newbury ; 
nor you yourselfi sir, when you made your escape from your 
tutor's, to join your brother at the defence of Scilly. 

^< The same cause has now come round about again. The 
king has been misled t fet those who have misled him be an- 
tle for it. Nobody can deny but he is sacred in his own 
and it is every honest manls duty to defend it. 

" You are pleased to say, it is yet doubtful if the Hollanders 
are rash enough to make siKh an attempt ; but, be that as it will, 
I beg leave to insist upon it, that I may be presented to his maj - 
esty, as one whose utmost amlnUon it i^o devote his life to his 
service, and my coimtry's, after the exasnple of all my ancestors- 
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^ The gentry asiembled at York, to agree upon the choice ot 
rcptesentatiTes ibr the county, have prepared an address, to as- 
sore his majesty they are rea^ to sacrifice their lires and for- 
tunes for him upon this and all other occasions ; but at the same 
tune they humbly beseech him to give them such magistrates 
at may be agreeable to the laws of the land ; for^ at present, 
there b no authority to which they can legally submit. 

^^ They have been beating up for volunteers at York, and the 
towns adjacent, to supply the regiments at Hull ; but nobody 
wmiist. 

^ By what I can hear, every body wishes well to the king, but 
they would be glad his ministers were hanged* 

^ The winds continue so contrary, that no landing can be so 
soon as was q>prehended ; therefore I may hope, with your leave 
tod assistance, to be in readiness before any action can begin. 
I beseech you, sir, most humbly and most earnestly to add this 
one act of indulgence more, to so many other teotlmonies which 
I have constantly received of your goodness ; and be pleased to 
believe me always, with the utmost duty and submission, sir, 
^ Your most dutiful son, 

^ and most obedient servant, 

^ Geo. Oeanvillb.** 

Through the whole reign of king William he is supposed to 
have lived in literary retirement, and hideed had for some time 
few other pleasures but those of study in his power« He was, 
as the biographers observe, the younger son of a younger broth-' 
er ; a denominadon by which our aneestors proverbially express- 
ed the lowest state of penury and dependence. He is said, how- 
ever, to have preserved himself at this time from disgrace and 
fil&culties by economy, which he forgot or neglected in life 
mot^ advanced, and m better fortune. 

About this time he became enamoured of the countess of 
Newburgh, whom he has celebrated with so much ardour^ 
the name of Mira. He wrote verses to her before he was three 
and twenty) and may be forgiven if he regarded the face more 
than the mind. Poets are sometimes in too much haste to praise. 

In the time of his retirement it is probable that he composed 
his dramatic pieces, the She QcUanti^ acted 1696, which he re- 
vised, and called Once a Ltrver and always a L^ver ; the Jew qf 
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Venice^ altered fiom Sbakespeare's Mrrckani of Vemeej 1698 ; 
Heroic LauCj a tragedy, 1701 ; The BritM Enchantenj 1706, a 
dranntic poem ; and PHtuM and ThetUj a masque^ wiittCD to 
accompany The Jew of Venice. 

The comediesi wbich he has not printed in his own e<£tioD of 
his works, I nerer saw ; Once a Lover and alwayt a Lovery is 
said to be in a great degree indecent and gross. Granville could 
not admire without Ingotry ; he copied the wrong as w^ as the 
right from his masters, and may be supposed to have learned 
obscenity from Wycheriey, as he learned mythcrfogy from Waller. 

In Ins Jew of Venice j as Rowe remariLS, the character of Shy* 
lock b made comic, and we are prompted to laughter instead of 
detestation. 

It is evident that Heroic Love was written, and presented on 
the stage, before the death of Dryden. It is a mythdogical 
tragedy, upon the love of Agamemnon and Chrys^ and there- 
fore easily sunk into neglect, though praised in verae by Dryden, 
. and in prose by Pope. 

It is concluded by the wise Ulysses with this speech ; 

Fate holds the Strings, and men like ehOdren moTe 
Bat as thejr're lad ; soecest b from above. 

At^he accession of queen Anne, having his fortune improved 
by bequests from his £ither, and his uncle the eari of Bath, be 
was chosen into parliament for Fowey. He soon after engaged 
in a ymt translation ^f the Liveetives againat PMOfij with a de- 
agn, surely weak and puerile, of tuHiing the thunder <^ Demos- 
thenes upcm the head of Le^li. 

He afterward, in 1706, h«ius estate again augmented by an 
JilMiflbce fix>m his elder brother, ^ Bevil Grenville, who, as he 
returned from the government of Barbadoes, died at sea. He 
continued to serve in parliament ; and in the ninth year of queen 
Anne was chosen knight of the shire for Cornwall 

At the memorable change of the ministry, 1710, he was made 
secretary at war, in the place of Mr. Robert Walpole. 

Next year, when the vi^le^ce of party made twelve peers in 
a day, Mr. Granville became-Zord Landsdovm baron Bidejord^ by 
a promotion justly remarked to be not invidious, because he vras 
the heir of a family in which two peerages, that of the earl of 
Bath and lord Granville of Potheridge, had lately become extinct. 
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Being now high in the queen's favour, he^ 1713, was appointed 
comptroller of the household, and a privy counsellor ; and to his 
other honours was added the dedication of Pope's IVmeUor For^ 
iH, He was advanced next year to be treasurer of the household. 

Of these &vours he soon lost all but his dtle i for at the acces- 
sion of kmg George his place was given to the earl of Cholmon* 
deley, and he was persecuted with the rest of his party. Having 
protested against the bill for attainting Ormond and Bolingbrokoi 
he was, after the insurrection in Scotland, seized, Sep. 36, 1715, 
as a suspected man, and confined in the tower till Feb. 8, 1717, 
when he was at last released, and restored to his seat in parlia- 
ment} where, 1719, he made a very ardent and animated speech 
against the repeal of the bill to prevent occasional conformity, 
which, however, though it was then printed, he has not inserted 
into his works. 

Sometime afterward, about 1733, being perhaps embarrassed 
by his profusion, he went into foreign countries, with the usual 
pretence of recovering his health. In this state of leisure and 
retirement, he received the first volume of Burnet's histoiy, of 
which he cannot be supposed to have approved the general' ten* 
dency, and whore he thought himself able to detect some par* 
ticular falsehoods. He therefore undertook the vindication of 
general Monk from some calumnies of Dr. Burnet, and some 
misrepresentations of Mr. Echard. This was answered civilly 
by Mr. Jhomas Burnet and Oldmixon ; and more roughly by 
Dr. Colbatch. 

His other historical performancflip a defence of his relation sir 
Richard Greenville, whom lord CKrendon has shown in a form 
very unamiable. So much isnirged in this apology, tq justify 
many actions that have been represented as culpable, and to pal* 
Hate the rest, that the reader is reconciled for the greater part ; 
and it is made very probable that Clarendon was by personal en* 
mity disposed to think the worst of Greenville, as Greenville was 
also very willing to think the worst of Clarendon. These pieces 
were published at his return to Kngland. 

Being now desirous to conclude his labours, and enjoy his rep* 
utation, he published, 1733, a very beautiful and splendid edition 
of his works, in which he omitted what he disappix>vcd) and cn< 
larged what seemed deficient. 
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He now w«it to courti tmd was laandif rec^ved by qneen Car - 
oiine ; to whom and to the princess Anne he presented his 
works, with verses on the Uank leaves, with which he conchided 
hb poetical labours. 

He died in Hanover square, Jan. 30, 1735, having a few days 
befiire buried his wife, the lady Anne Villiers, widow to Mr. 
Thynne, by whom he had fimir daughters, but no son* . 

Writers commonly derive thdr reputation from their worka ; 
but there are woriLs which owe their reputation to the character 
of the writer* The publk sometimes has its fevourites wboei it 
rewards for one species of excellence with the honours doe to 
another. From him whom we reverence for his beneficence we 
do not wilUngly withhold the praise of genius ; a man of exahal 
merit becomes at cmce an accomptished writer, as a beauty finda 
no great difiiculty in passing for a wit. 

Granville was a man illustrious by his birth, and therefore 
attracted notice ; since he is by Pope styled ^< the polite," he 
must be supposed elegant in lus manners^ and generally loved ; 
he was in dmes of contest and turbulence steady to his party, and 
obtained that esteem which is alwiqrs conferred upon firmness 
and consistency. With those advantages, having learned the art 
of versifying, he declared himself a poet ; and his claim to the 
laurel was vAkmed. 

But by a cfMc of a later generation, who takes iq> his book 
without any fevcmrable prejudices, the praise abeady rec^ved 
will be thought sufikient ; for hb works do not show him to 
have had much comprehen^an from nature or illuminatkMi feom. 
learning. He seems to have had no ambition above the imitar 
4on of Waller, of whom he has copied the feults, and very little 
more. He is for ever amusmg himself with puerilities of my- 
thdogy J his king is Ju(Hter, who, if the queen brings no chil- 
dren, has a barren Juno. The queen is compounded of JunOf 
Venus, and Minerva. His poem on Ae dutchess trf" Grafton'a 
lawsuit, after having rattled awhile with Ju^ and Pallas^ Mara 
and Alcides, Cassiope, NTwAe, and the Propetides, Hercules, 
Minos, and Rhadamanthus, at last coochides ks Mfy with profene- 
ness. 

His verses to Mim, which are most frequently m^ttooedt 
have little in them of cither art or nature, of the sentiments of a 
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lover, or the language of a poet ; there may be fioundy now and 
then, a happier effort ; but they are commonly feeble and unaf- 
fecting, or forced and extravagant. 

Hi^ little pieces are seldom cither sprightly or elegant, either 
keen or weighty. They are trifles written by idleness, and pub- 
lished by vanity. But his prologues and epilogues have a just 
clidm to praise. 

The Progrfu qf Beauty seems one of his most elaborate pie- 
ces, and is not deficient in splendour and gaiety ; but the merit 
of original thought is wanting. Its highest praise is the spirit 
with which he celebrates king James's consort, when she was a 
queen no longer. 

The E^my on unnatural FUghti in Poetry is not inelegant nor 
injudicious, and has something of vigour beyond most of liis 
other performances; bis precepts are just, and his cautions 
proper ; they are indeed not new, but in a didactic poem novelty 
b to be expected only in the ornaments and illustrations. His 
poetical precepts are accompanied with agreeable and instnic- 
dve notes. 

The masque of Peleui and ThetU has here and there a pretty 
line ; but it is not always melodious, and the conclusion is 
wretched. 

In his Britiah Enchantera he has bidden defiance to all chro- 
nology, by confounding the inconsistent manners of different 
ages ; but the dialogue has oflen the air of Dryden's rhyming 
plays ; and the songs are lively, though not very correct. This 
is, I think, far the best of his works ; for, if it has many faulu, 
it has likewise passages which ave at least pretty, though they 
do not rise to any high degree of excellence. 
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YALDEN. 



TilOMAS YALDEN, the sixth aon of Mr. John Yaldcn, of 
SuueX) wai bom in the city of Exeter, in 1671. Having been 
educated in the grammar school belonging to Magdalen college 
in Oxford, he was in 1690, at the age of nineteen, admitted 
commoner of Magdalen hall, under the tuition of Josiah Pulleny 
a man whose name ia still remembered in the uniTcrsity. He 
became next year one of the scholars of Magdalen college, where 
he was distinguished by a lucky accident. 

It was hit turn, one day, to pronounce a declamation ; and 
Dr. Hough) the president, happening to attend, thought the 
composition too good to be the speaker's. Some time after, the 
doctor finding him a little irregularly busy in the library, set him 
an exerdse for punishment ; and, that he might not be deceived 
by any artifice, locked the door. Yalden, as it happened, had 
been lately reading on the subject given, and produced with 
little difficulty a compodtion which so pleased the president^ 
Aiat he told him his former suspicions, and promised to fovour 
him. 

Among his contemporaries in the college were Addison and 
Sacheverell, men who were in those Umes friends, and who both 
adopted Yalden to their intimacy. Yalden continued, through* 
out his life, to think as probably he thought at first, yet did not 
forfeit the friendship of Addison. 

When Namur was taken by king William, Yalden made an 
ode. There never was any reign more celebrated by the poets 
than that of William, who had very little regard for song him- 
Holf, but happened to employ ministers who pleased themselves 
with the praise of patronage. 

Of this ode mention is made in an humorous poem of that 
time, 'Called The Ojs^rd Laureat ; in which, after many claims 
had been mcwle and I'ejccted, Yalden is represented as dcmandhig 
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the laurel) and as being called to his trial, instead of receiving a 
reward. 

Hit eriroe was for being a felon in Terse, 

And presenting hit theft to the king ; 
The first was a triek not uneommon or scarce. 

But the last was an impudent thing ; 
Yet what he had stol'n was so little worth stealing, 

They forgave him the damage and oosff', 
\ Had he ta'en the whole ode, as he took if piecemealing, 

They had fin'd him hut tenpence at most 

The poet whom he was charged with robbing was Congreve. 

He wrote another poem, on the death of the duke of Glou- 
cester. 

In 1700 he became fellow of the college ; and next year, en- 
tering into orders, was presented by the society with a living in 
Warwickshire,* consistent with his fellowship, and chosen lec- 
turer of moral pliilosophy, a very honourable office. 

On the accession of queen Aime he wrote another poem ; 
and is said, by the author of the Biografihia^ to have declared 
himself of the party who had the honourable disUnction of high 
churchmen. 

In 1706 he was received into the family of the duke of Beau- 
fort Next year he became doctor in divinity, and soon after 
resigned his fellowship and lecture ; and, as a token of his gratis 
tude, gave the college a picture of their founder. • 

He was made rector of Chalton and Cieanville^i two adjoining^ 
towns and benefices in Hertfordshire ; and had the prebends, or 
sinecures, of Deansy Hainsj and Pendlesj in Devonshire. He 
had before \ been chosen, in 1698, preacher of firideweU hospi- 
tal, upon the resignation of Dr. Atterbury.§ 

From this time he seems to have led a quiet and inoffensive 
life, till the clamour was raised about Atterbury's plot. Every 
loyal eye was on the watch for abettors or partakers of the horrid 

• The ticarage of Wfllougliby, which he resigned in 1708. N. 

t This preferment wins g^ven him by the doke of Beanfbrt. K. 

t Not long after. 

$ Dr. Atterbury retained the office of preacher at Bridewell till his pro- 
motion to the birfioprie •f Roehester. Dr. Yaldeo meeeeded him 0^ 
prea6ker so Jane, IflS. N. 
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compirncf ; And Dr. Yaldeii> having tome aoquaiotAnce with tb« 
biBbop, and being familiarly converaant with BLclly his secretary^ 
fell under suspicion, and was taken into custody. 

Upon Us examination he was charged with a daogcnms cor- 
respondence with Kelly. The cbrrespondcnce he acimowl* 
edged; but maintained that it had no treasonable tendency. 
His papers were seized ; but nothing was found that could 
fix a crime upon him, except two words in his pocketbook, 
thwoughfiaced doctrine. This expression the imagination of 
his examiners had impregnated with treason, and the doctor 
was enjoined to explain them. Thus pressed, he toid them that 
the words liad lain unheeded in his pocketbook from the time 
of queen Anne, and that he was ashamed to give an account of 
them ; but the truth was, that he had gratiRed his cuiiosity one 
day, by hearing Daniel Burgess in the pulpit, and, those words 
were a memorial hint of a remarkable sentence by which he 
warned his congregation to ^ beware of thoroughpaced doctrine» 
that doctrine, which, coming in at one ear paces through the 
bead, and goes out at the other.'* 

Nothing worse than this appearing in his papers^ and no evi- 
dence arising against him, he was set at liberty. 

It will not be supposed that a man of this character attained 
high dignities in the church ; but he still retained the friendshiib 
and frequented the conversation, of a very numemus and splen- 
did set of acquaintance. He died July 16, 1736, in the 66th, year 
ofhisage« 

Of his poems, masiy are of that irregular kindi which, wheo 
he formed his poetical character, was supposed to be Pindaric. 
Having fixed his attention on Cowley as a model, he has at- 
lempoed in «Mne sort to rival him, Mid has written a ^mis 
le DarkntM^ evidently aa « oounterpart to Cowley's Hymn 4$ 
Ught, 

This hymn seems to be his best performance, and is, for the 
most part, imagined with great vigour and expressed with great 
propriety. I will not transcribe it. The seven first stanzas are 
good ; but the third, fourth, and seventh, are the best ; the 
eighth seems to involve a contradiction ; the tenth is exquisitely 
beautiful ; the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth, are partly 
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oiythologicali and partly religious, and therefore not suitable to 
each other ; he might better have made the whole merely phi 
losophical. 

There are two stanzas in this poem where Yalden may be 
suspected, though hardly convicted, of having consulted the 
Hymnua ad Umbram of Wowerus, in the uxth stanza, which an- 
swers in some sort to these lines ; 

nia suo pneest noctumit numine saoris, 
Perque Tias errare n^vis dat ipeotra figuris, 
Maoesque excitos medios ululare per agrot 
Sub noctem, et questa notOB complere penates. 

And again, at the conclusion ; 

nia suo senium secludit corpore toto 
Hand numeraos jugi fugientia secula lapiu. 
Ergo ubi postremum mundi eompage soluta 
Hano rerum molem suprema absumpierit hora 
Ipsa leves cineres nube amplectetor opaeft^ 
Et prisoo imperio rursos domlnabitnr umbra. 

His Hymn to Light is not equal to the other. He seems to 
think that there is an east, absolute and positive, where the morn- 
ing rises. 

In the last stanza, having mentioned the sudden en^tion of 
new created light, he says, 

A^while th' Almighty woud'riog stood. 

He ought to have remembered that Infinite Knowledge can 
never wonder. All wonder b the effect of novehy upon igno- 
rance. 

Of his other poems it is sufficient to say, that they deserve 
perusal, though they are not always exactly .polished, though 
the rhymes are sometimes very ill sorted, and though his &ults 
seem rather the omisabns of idleness than the negligences of 
enthusiasm. 
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Thomas TICKELL, the son of the reverend Richard Tick- 
ell, was bom in 1 686) at Bridekirk, in Cumberland ; and in April, 
1701, became a member of Queen's colleg^e in Oxford ; in 1708 
he was made master of arts ; and, two years afterward, was 
chosen fellow ; for which, as he did not comply with the statutes 
by taking orders, he obtained a dispensation from the crown. 
He held his fellowship till 1726, and then vacated it, by marrying, 
in that year, at Dublin. 

Tickell was not one of those scholars who wear away their 
lives in closets ; he entered early into the world, and was long 
busy in public affairs, in which he was initiated under the pat^ 
ronage of Addison, whose notice he is said to have gained by his 
verses in praise of Rosamond. 

To those verses it would not have been just to deny regard, 
for they contain some of the most elegant encomiastic strains ; 
and, among the innumerable poems of the same kind, it will be 
hard to find one with which they need to fear a comparison. It 
may deserve observation, that, when Pope wrote long afterward 
in praise of Addison, he has copied, at least has resembled^ 
Tickell. 

Lot jof Mluto fair RoinmondR'i thade, 
And wreaths of myrtle crown llio lovely maid, 
Willie now porhapi with Dido's ghost the rovcii 
And heart and telli the itory of their loves; 
Alike they mouinii alike they bleM their fate, 
Sinoe lovc» which made them wretched, made them great { 
Nor longer that rclenUoss doom bemoan, 
Whicli gain*d a Virgil and an Addison. 

TtOKCLL. 

Then future ages with delight shall see 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's looks agree ; 
Or in fair scries laurell'd bards be shown, 
A Virgil there, and here an Addison. 

Pope. 

He produced another piece of the same kind at the appearance 
of CatQy with equal skill but not equal happiness. 
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When the ministers of queen Anne were negotiating with 
France, Tickell published The Prosjiect offieace^ a poeni) of which 
the tendency was to reclaim the nation from the pride of conquest 
to the pleasures of tranquillity. How far Tickell, whom Swift af- 
terward mentioned as WhiggiBumus^ had then connected himself 
with any party, I know not ; this poem certainly did not flatter the 
practices, or promote the opinions, of the men by whom he was 
afterward befriended. 

Mr. x\ddison, however he hated the men then in power, suf- 
fered his friendship to prevail over his public spirit, and gave in 
the Sfiectator such praises of Tickell*s poem, that when, after 
having long wished to peruse it, I laid hold on it at last, I thought it 
unequal to the honours which it had received, and found it a 
piece to be approved rather than admired. But the hope excit- 
ed by a work of genius, being general and indefinite, is rarely 
gratified. It was read at that time yfith so much £ivour that six 
editions were sold. 

At the arrival of. king George he sung TAe Royal Progress i 
which being inserted in the Sfiectator is well known ; and of 
which it is just to say, that it is^ neither high nor low. 

The poetical incident of most importance in Tickell's life wa» 
his publication of the first book of the IHady as translated by him- 
self, in apparent opposition to Pope's Horner^ of which the first 
part made its entrance into the world at the same time. 

Addison declared that the rival versions were both good, but 
that Tickell's was the best that ever was made ; and with Addi- 
son, the wits, his adherents and followers, were certain to concur- 
Pope does not appear to have been much dismayed ; " for," says 
he, " I have the town, that is^the mob, on my side.'* But he re- 
marks, that '^ it is common for the smaller party to make up in 
diligence what they want in numbers ; he appeals to the people 
as his proper judges ; and, if they are not inclined to condenm 
him, he is in little care about the highfliers at Button's." 

Pope did not long think Addison an impaitial judge ; for he 
considered him as the writer of Tickell's version. The reasons 
for his suspicion I will literally transcribe from Mr. Spence's 
coUecdon. 

" There had been a coldness, said Mr. Pope, between Mr. 
Addison and me for some time ; and we had not been in com- 
pany together, for a good while, any where but at Button's coflfee- 
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houaey whei'e I used to tee him almost every day. On his meet- 
ing me there one day in particular, he took me aside, and sud 
he should be glad to dine with roe, at such a tavern, if I staid till 
those people were gone, Budgell and Philips. We went accord- 
ingly ; and after dinner Mr. Addison said, <That he had wanted for 
some time to talk with me ; that his fiiend Tickell had formerly, 
whilst at Oxford, translated the first book of the Iliad; that he 
designed to print it, and had desired him to look it over ; that 
he must therefore beg that I would not desire him to look over 
my first book, because, if he did, it would have the air of double- 
dealing.' 1 assured him that I did not at all take it ill of Mr. 
Tickell that he^ was gdng to publish his translation ; that he 
certainly had as much right to translate any author as myself; 
and that publishing both was entering on a fair stage. I then 
added, that I would not deure liim to look over my first book of 
the lUad^ because he had looked over Mr. Tickell's ; but could 
wish to have the benefit of his observations on the second, which 
I had then finished, and which Mr. Tickell had not touched upon* 
Accordingly I sent htm the second book the next morning \ and 
Mr. Addison a few days after returned it, with very high com- 
mendations. Soon after it was generally known that Mr. Tickell 
was publishing the first book of the lUad^ I met Dr. Young in 
the street ; and, upon our falling into that subject, the doctor ex- 
pressed a great deal of surprise at Tickell's having had such a 
translation so long by him. He said, that it was inconceivid)le 
to him, and that there must be some mistake in the matter ; 
that each used to communicate to the other whatever verses they 
wrote, even to the least things ; that Tickell could not have been 
busied in so long a work there without his knowing something 
of the matter \ and that he had never heard a single word of it till 
on this occasion. The surprise of Dr. Young, together with 
what Steele has said against Tickell in relation to this affair, 
make it highly probable that there was some underhand dealing 
in that business ; and indeed Tickell himself, who is a very fi»ir 
worthy man, has since ip a manner as good as owned it to me. 
When it was introduced into a conversation between Mr. Tickell 
and Mr. Pope, by a third person, Tickell did not deny it ; which, 
con^dering his honour and zeal for his departed friend, was the 
same as owning it." 
vo^.. II. 12 
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Upon these suspicions, with which Dr. Warimilon hinte that 
other circumstances concurred, Pope always in his ^rr ^ Smk- 
ing quotes this book as the work of Addis<xi. 

To compare the two translations would be tedious ; the palm 
is now given universally to Pope ; but I think the first lines of 
TickelPs were rather to be preferred ; and Pope seems to have 
since borrowed something from them in the correction of his own. 

When the Hanover succession was disputed, Tickell gave 
what assistance his pen would supply. His Letter to Auignm 
stands high among party poems ; it expresses contempt without 
coarseness, and superiority without insolence. It had the suc- 
cess which it deserved, being five times printed. 

He was now intimately united to Mr. Addison, who, when he 
went into Ireland as secretary to the lord Sunderland, took him 
tiiither and employed him in public business ; and when, 1717, af- 
terward he rose to be secretary of state, made him undersecretary. 
Their fiiendship seems to have continued without abatement ; for 
when Addison died, he left him the charge of publishing his works, 
with a solemn recommendation to the patronage of Craggs. 

To these works he prefixed an elegy on the author, which 
could owe none of its beaudes to the assistance which might be 
suspected to have strengthened or embellished his earlier com- 
positions ; but neither he nor Addison ever produced nobler lines 
than are contained in the third and fourth paragraphs ; nor is a 
more sublime or more elegant funeral poem to be found in the 
whole compass of English literature. 

He was afterward, about 1725, made secretary to the lords 
justices of Ireland, a placed of great honour ; in which he contin- 
ued till 1740, when he died on the twenty thiixl of AprD, at Bath. 

Of the poems yet unmentioned the longest is Kensington Gar^ 
densy of which the versification is smooth and elegant, but the 
fiction unskilfully compounded of Grecian deities and Gothic 
fairies. Neither species of those exploded beings could have 
done much ; and when they are brought together they only 
make each other contemptible. To Tickell, however, cannot 
be refused a high place among the minor poets ; nor should it 
be forgotten that he was one of the contributors to the Spectator. 
With respect to hb personal character, he is said to have been 
a man of gay conversation, at least a temperate lover of wine 
and company, and in his domestic relations without censure. 
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Of Mr. HammoitOi though he be well remembered ^ a 
man esteemed and caressed by the elegant and greats I was at 
first able to obtain no other memorials than such as are sup* 
plied by a book called Gbber^M Livc§ qfthe PoeUi of which I 
take thb opportunity to testify that it was not written, nor, I be-' 
Here, ever seen, by either of the Gibbers ; but was the work of 
Itobert Shiels, a native of Scotland, a man of very acute under- 
standmg, though with litde scholastic educadon, who, not long 
after the publication of his work, died in London of a consump- 
tion. His life was vhtuous, and his end was pious. Theophilus 
Gibber, then a prisoner for debt, imparted, as I was told, his name 
for ten guineas* The manuscript of Shiels is now in my pos- 
session. 

I have since found that Mr. Shiels, though he was no negli- 
gent inqidrer, had been misled by false accounts ; for he relates 
that James Hammond, the author of the elegies, was the son of 
a Turkey merchant, and had some office at the prince of Wales's 
court, till love of a lady, whose name was Dashwood, for a time 
disordered his understanding. He was unextinguishably amo- 
rous, and his mistress inexorably cruel. 

Of this narrative, part u true and part false. He was the 
second son of Anthony Hammond, a man of note among the wits, 
poets, and parliamentary orators, in the beginning of this centu- 
ry, who was allied to Sir Robert Walpole by marrying his sister. • 
He was bom about 1710, and educated at Westminster school ; 
but it does not appear that he was of any university .f He was 

* This Moount is still erroneous. James Hammond our author, was of a 
different family, the second son of Anthony Hammond, of Somertham pUoe, 
in the oounty of Huntingdon, Eiq. See Gent. Mag. vol. LVU. p. 780. R. 

t Mr. Colo gives him to Cambridge. MSS. Athrntc Cantab, in Mur. 
Brit. C. 
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equcny to the prince of Wales, and seems to haVe come very 
early into public notice, and to have been distinguished by those 
whose friendships prejudiced mankind at that time in favour of 
the man on whom they were bestowed ; for he was the compan- 
ion of Cobham, Lyttleton, and Chesterfield. He is said to have 
divided his life between pleasure and books ; in his retirement 
forgetting the town, and in his gaiety losing the student Of 
lus literary hours all the effects are here exhibited, of which the 
elegies were written very early, and the prologue not long before 
his death. 

In 1741, he was chosen into parliament for Truro in Corn- 
wall, probably one of those who were elected by the prince's in- 
fluence ; and died next year, in June, at Stowe, the famous seat 
of lord Cobham. His mistress long outlived him, and in 1779 
died immarried. The character which her lover bequeathed her 
was, indeed, not likely to attract courtship. 

The elegies were published after his death ; and while the 
writer's name was remembered with fondness, they were read 
with a resolution to admire them. 

The recommendatory preface of the editor, who was then be- 
lieved, and is now affirmed by Dr. Maty, to be the earl of Ches- 
terfield, raised strong prejudices in their ^vour. 

But of the prefacer, whoever he was, it may be reasonably sus- 
pected that he never read the poems ; for he professes to value 
them for a very high species of excellence, and recommends 
them as the genuine effusions of the mind, which expresses a real 
passion in the language of nature. But the truth is, these elegies 
have neither pas^on, nature, nor manners. Where there is fic- 
tion, there is no passion ; he that describes himself as a shep- 
herd, and his Nesera or Delia as a shepherdess, and talks of goats 
and lambs, feels no passion. He that courts his mbtress with 
Roman imagery deserves to lose her ; for she may with good 
reason suspect his sincerity. Hammond has few sentiments 
drawn from nature and few images from modem life. He pro- 
duces nothing but frigid pedantry. It would be hard to find in 
all his productions three stanzas that deserve to be remembered. 

Like other lovers, he threatens the lady with dying ; and what 
then shall follow ? 
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Wilt thou Id teart ihj loTer*! eone attend ? 

With eyes averted light the solemn pjrre ; 
Till all around the doleful flames aseeod* 

Then, slowly sinkingi by degrees expire ? 

To sooth the hovering soul be thine the oare. 
With plaintive cries to lead the mournful band ; 

In sable weeds the golden vase to bear. 
And cull my ashes with thy trembling hand. 

Panehaia's odours be their costly feast. 

And all the pride of Asia's iVagrant year ; 
Give them the treasures of the farthest East, 

And, what is still more precious, give thy tear. 

Sorely no blame can iall upon a nymph who rejected a swain 
of BO little meaning. 

His verses are not rugged, but they have no sweetness ; they 
never glide in a stream of melody. Why Hammond or other 
writers have thought the quatrain of ten syllables elegiac^ it is 
difficult to tell. The character of the elegy is gentleness and 
tenuity ; but this stanza has been pronounced by Dryden, whose 
knowledge of English metre was not inconsiderable, to be the 
most magnificent of all the measures which our language affords. 
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Of Mr.* SoMB&TiLs's life» I am not aUe to wf any thing that 
can satisfy curiosity. 

He was a gentleman whose estate was b Warwickshire ; his 
boose* where he was bom in 1693, is called Edstoni a seat b* 
herited from a long Ibe of ancestors ; for he was said to be of 
the first fiuonily b his county. He tells of himself that he was 
bcnn near the Avon's banks. He was bred at Wbchester schooli 
and was elected fellow of New college. It does not appear that 
in the places of his education, he exhibited any uncommon proofs 
of genius or literature. His powers were first displayed b the 
country, where he was distbguished as a poet, a gentleman, and 
a skilful and useful justice of the peace. 

Of the close of his life, those whom his poems have delighted 
will read with pain the followbg account, copied from the let- 
ters of his friend Shenstone, by whom he was too much resem* 
bled. 

^ Our old friend Somervile is dead ! I did not Imagbe I could 
bave been so sorry as I find myself on this occasion. Subiatum 
qu£rimu9. I can now excuse all his foibles ; impute them to 
age, and to distress of circumstances ; the last of these consid- 
erations wrings my very soul to thbk on. For a man of high 
spirit, conscious of having, at least b one production, generally 
pleased the world, to be plagued and threatened by wretches that 
are low b every sense ; to be forced to drbk himself into pabs 
of the body, in order to get rid of the pabs of the mind, is a 
misery." 

He died July 19, 1743, and was buried at Wotton, near Hen- 
ley on Arden. 

His distresses need not be much pitied ; his estate is said to 
have been fifteen hundred a year, which by his death devolved 
to lord Somervile of Scotland. His mother bdeed, who lived 
till ninety, had a jobture of six hundred. 

• WilUtw. 
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It is with regret that I find myself not better enabled to ex- 
hibit memorials of a writer who at least must be allowed to have 
set a good example to men of his own class, by devoting part of 
his time to elegant knowledge ; and who has shown, by the sub- 
jects which his poetry has adorned, that it is practicable to be at 
once a skilful sportsman and a man of letters. 

Somervile has tried many modes of poetry ; and though per- 
haps he has not in any reached such excellence as to raise much 
envy, it may commonly be said at least, that <^ he writes very 
well for a gentleman." His serious pieces are sometimes ele« 
vated, and his trifles are sometimes elegant. In his verses to 
Addison, the couplet which mentions Clio is written with the 
most exquisite delicacy of praise ; it exhibits one of those happy 
strokes that are seldom attained. In his odes to Marlborough 
there are beautiful lines ; but in the second ode he shows that 
he knew little of his hero, when he talks of his piivate virtues. 
His subjects are commonly such as require no great depth of 
thought or energy of expression. His fables are generally stale, 
and therefore excite no curiosity. Of his fevourite. The two 
SfiringSi the fiction is unnatural and the moral inconsequential. 
In his tales there is too much coarseness, with too little care of 
language, and not sufficient rapidity of narration. 

His great work is his Chase^ which he undertook in his ma- 
turer age, when his ear was improved to the approbation of blank 
verse, of which, however, his two first lines gave a bad specimen. 
To this poem praise cannot be totally denied. He is allowed by 
sportsmen to write with great intelligence of his subject, which 
is the first requisite to excellence ; and though it is impossible 
to interest the common readers of verse in the dangers or plea- 
sures of the chase, he has done all that transition and variety 
could easily effect ; and has, with great propriety, enlarged his 
plan by the modes of hunting used in other countries. 

With still less judgment did he choose blank verse as the ve- 
hicle of Rural Sflorts. If blank verse be not tumid and gor* 
geous, it is crippled prose ; and ^miliar images in laboured lan- 
guage have nothing to recommend them but absurd novelty^ 
which, wanting the attractions of nature, cannot please long. One 
excellence of The Sfilendid Shilling is, that it is short. Disguise 
can gratify no longer than it deceives. 
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It has been observed in all ages, that the advantages of nature 
or of fortune have contributed very little to the promotion of 
happiness ; and that those whom the splendour of their rank, or 
the extent of their capacity have placed upon the summits of 
human life, have not often given any just occasion to envy in 
those who look up to them from a lower station ; whether it be 
that apparent sui^riority incites great designs, and great designs 
are naturally liable to fatal miscarriages, or that the general lot 
of mankind is misery, and the misfortunes of those whose emi- 
nence drew upon them an universal attention have been more 
carefully recorded, because they were more generally observed, 
and have in reality been only more conspicuous than those of 
others, not more frequent or more severe. 

That affluence and power, advantages extrinsic and adventi* 
tious, and therefore easily separable from those by whom they 
are possessed, should very often flatter the mind with expecta- 
tions of felicity which they cannot give, raises no astonishment ; 
but it seems rational to ho^pe, that intellectual greatness should 
produce better effects ; that minds qualified for great attainments 
should fim endeavour their own benefit ; and that they who are 
most able to teach others the way to happiness, should with most 
ccitainty follow it themselves. 

But this expectation, however plausible, has been very fre- 
quently disappointed. The heroes of literary as well as civil his- 
tory have been very often no less remarkable for what they have 
suffered, than for what they have achieved ; and volumes have 
been written only to enumerate the miseries of the learned, and 
relate their unhappy lives and untimely deaths. 

* The ftrtt edition of this interesting nurratiTe, aooording to Mr. Boi- 
well, WM published in 1744» by RoberU. The seoond» now before roe» 
bears date 1748, and was published by Care. Very few alterations vere 
made by the author when he added it. to the present eolleotion. C. 
VOL. II. 13 
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To these mournful narratives, I am about to add the life of 
Richard Savage, a man whose writings entitle him to an emi- 
nent rank in the classes of leanung, and whc>se misfortunes claim 
a degree of compas^on, not always due to the unhappy, as they 
were often the consequences of the crimes of others, rather than 
his own. 

In the year 1697, Anne countess of Macclesfield, having lived 
some time upon very uneasy terms with her husband, thought a 
public confes^on of adultery the most obvious and expeditious 
method of obtaining her liberty ; and therefore declared, that the 
child, with which she was then great, was begotten by the. earl 
Rivers. This, as may be imagined, made her husband no less 
deurous of a separadon than herself^ and he prosecuted his de- 
sign in the most effectual manner ; for he applied not to the 
ecclesiastical courts for a divorce, but to the parliament for an 
act, by which his marriage might be dissolved, the nupdal con- 
tract totally annulled, and the children of his wife illegitimated. 
This act, after the usual deliberation, he obtained, though with- 
out the approbation of some, who considered marriage as an aflair 
only cognizable by ecclesiastical judges ;* and on March 3d. was 
separated from his wife, whose fortune, which was very great, 
was repaid her, and who having, as well as her husband, the lib- 
erty of making another choice, was in a short time married to 
colonel Brett. 

While the earl of Macclesfield was prosecuting this afiair, 
his wife was, on the 10th. of January, 1697-8, delivered of a son ; 
and the earl Rivers, by appearing to consider him as his own, 
left none any reason to doubt of the sincerity of her declaration ; 
for he was his godfather, and gave him his own name, which 
was by his direction inserted in the register of St Andrew's par- 
ish in Holbom, but unfortunately left him to the care of his 

* This year wm tnftde remarkaUe hj the diisoliitioii of a marriiige sol* 
emoized ia the ikee of the ehuroh. Salmon's Review, 
The following protest is registered in the books of the house of k>rd8. 

tHssentient 
Beeause we conceive that this is the first bill of that nature that hath 
passed, where there was not a divorce first obtained in the spiritual court ; 
which we look upon as an ill precedent and may be of dangerous conse- 
quence in the fnttire. 

Halifax. BocB£STtR. 
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mother, whoniy m the was now let free from her husbandi ho 
. probably imagined likely to treat with great tendemeM the child 
that had contributed to so pleating an event. It is not indeed easy 
to discover what motives oould be found to overbalance that nat- 
ural affection of a parent, or what Interest could be prooiotied by 
neglect or cruelty. The dread of shame or of poverty by which 
some wretches have been incited to abandon or to murder dieir 
children, cannot be supposed to have afected a woman who had 
proclaimed her crimes and solicited reproach, and on whom the 
clemency of the legislature had undeservedly bestowed a fortune, 
which would have been very little diminished by the eacpenses 
which the care of her child could have brought upon her. It 
vai therefore not likely that she would be wicked without temp- 
tation ; that she would look upon her son from his birth with a 
kind of resentment and abhorrence ; and, instead of supporting, 
asiistbg, and defending him, delight to see him struggliDg with 
misery, or that she would take every opportunity of aggravating 
his mbfortunes, and obstructing his resources, and with an im- 
placable and restless cruelty continue her persecutioa from the 
first hour of his life to the last. 

But Whatever were her motives, no sooner was her son bom, 
thin she discovered a resolution of disovming him ; and in a 
very short dme removed him from her dght, by committing 
Mm to the care of a poor woman, whom she directed to educate 
him as her own, and enjoined never to inform him of his true 
parents. 

Such was the beginning of the life of Richard Savage. Bom 
vkh a legal claim to honour and to affluence, he was in two 
mondis illegitimated by the parliament, and disowned by his 
modier, doomed to poverty and obscurity, and launched upon the 
ocean of Hfe, only that he might be swalkwed by its quicksandsy 
or dashed upon its rocks. 

His mother could not indeed infect others with die same cru- 
elty. As it was impossible to avoid the inquiries which the 
curiosity or tenderness of her relations made after her child, ahe 
was obliged to give some account of the measures she had uken ; 
and her mother, the lady Mason, whether in,approbation of her 
design, or to prevent more criminal contrivances, engaged to 
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transact with the nurse, to pay her for her care, and to svperia^ 
tend the education of the child. 

In this charitable office she was assisted by his godmother 
Mrs. Lloyd, who, while she lived, always looked upon him with 
that tenderness which the barbarity of his mother made pecu- 
liariy necessary ; but her death, which happened in his tenth 
year, was another (^ the misfortunes of his childhood; for 
though she kindly endeavoured to alleviate his loss by a legacy 
<^ three hundred pounds, yet, as he had none to prosecute hb 
claim, to shelter him from opprettlon, or.call in law to the asust- 
ance of justice, her will was emded by the executors, and no 
part of the money was ever paid. 

He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned. The lady Ma- 
son still continued her care, and directed him to be placed at a 
snaall grammar school near St. Albans, where he was called by 
the name of his nurse, without the least intimadon that he had a 
claim to dny other. 

Here he was initiated in literature, and passed through several 
of the classes, with what fapidity or with what applause cannot now 
be known. As he always spoke with respect of his master, it is 
probable that the mean rank, in which he then appeared, did not 
hinder his genius from being distinguished, or his industry 
from being rewarded ; and if in so low a state he obtained dis- 
tinction and rewards, it is not likely that they were gained but by 
genius and industry. 

It is very reasonable to conjecture, that his application was 
equal to his abilities, because his improvement was more than 
proportioned to the opportunities which he enjoyed ; nor can it 
be dou|)ted, that if his earliest productions had been preserved, 
like those of happier students, we might in some have found 
vigorous sallies of that sprightiy himiour which distinguishes The 
Author to be lety and in other strong touches of that ardent im* 
agnation which painted the solemn scenes of The Wanderer. 

While he was thus cultivating his genius, his &ther the earl 
Rivers was seized with a distemper, which in a short time put 

an end to his life.* He had frequentiy inquired after his son, 

• 
• He died August ISOi. 1712. E. 
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and hid always been amoted with Macious and evasive answers ; 
but) being now in his own opinion on his deathbed* he thought 
it his duty to provide for him among his other natural children! 
and therefore demanded a positive account of him) with an im- 
portunity not to be diverted or denied. His mothert who could 
no longer refuse an answer, determined at least to give such as 
should cut him off, for ever from that happiness which compe- 
tence affords, and therefore declared that he was dead; which is 
perhaps the first instance 'of a lie invented by a mother to de- 
prive her son of a provision which was designed him by another, 
and which she could not expect herself, though he should 
loie it. 

This was therefore an act of wickedness which could not be 
defeated, because it could not be suspected ; the earl did not 
imagine there could exist in a human form a mother that would 
ruin her son without enriching herself, and therefore bestowed 
upon some other person six thousand pounds, which he had in 
his will bequeathed to Savage. 

The same cruelty which incited his mother to intercept this 
provision which had been intended him, prompted her in a short 
lime to another pfoject, a project worthy of such a dispoution. 
She endeavoured to rid herself from the dangers of being at 
any time made known to him, by sending him secretly to tbe 
American plantations.* 

By whose kindness this scheme was counteracted, or by whose 
interposition she was induced to lay aside her deitgni I know 
not i it is not improbable that the lady Mason ii>||l^^iersuade 
or compel her to desist, or perhaps she could n^Teasily find 
accomplices wicked enough to concur in so cruel an action ; 
br it may be conceived, that those, who had by a long gradation 
of guilt hardeatd their hearts against the sense of common wick- 
edness, would yet bo shocked at the design of a mother to ex- 
pose her son to slavery and frant, to expose him without interesti 
and without provoG«||f n ; and Savage might on this occasion find 
protectors and advocates among those who had long traded in 
crimes, and whom compassion had never touched before. 

^Being hindered, by whatever means, from banbhing him into 
another country, she formed soon after a scheme for burying 

* RtvflS^e'fi prefftce to hii Mitoeniinlei. 
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him in poverty and obscurity in his own ; and that hb alatiofY 
of lifey if not the place of his residencei might keep him for 
c^ver at a distance from her, she ordered turn to be placed with a 
shoemaker in Holbom, that, after the usual time of trial, he 
might become his apprentice.* 

U is generally reported, that this project was for some time 
successful, and that Savage was employed at the awl longer than 
he was willing to confess ; nor was it perhaps any great advan* 
uge to him, that an unexpected discoveiy determined him to 
quit his occupation. 

About this time his nurse, who had always treated him as her 
own son, died ; and it was natural for him to take care of those 
efTf^cts which by her death were, as he imagined, become his 
Q\rn ; he therefore went to her house, opened her boxes, and 
examined her papers, among which he found some letters writ- 
ten to her by the lady Mason, which informed him of his Imtfa, 
and the reasons for which it was concealed. 

He was no longer satisfied with the employment which had been 
allotted him, but thought he had a right to share the affluence 
of his mother ; and. therefore widiout scruple applied to her as 
her son, and made use of every art to awaken her tenderness, 
and attract her regard. But neither his letters, nor the interpo- 
sition of those friends wluch his merit or his distress procured 
hlni) made any impression upon her mind. She still resolved to 
neglect, though she could no kmger disown him. 

It was to no purpose that he frequently solicited her to admit 
him to see her ; she avoided him vrith the most vigilant precau- 
tiDD, and ordered him to be excluded from her house, by whom- 
soever he might be introduced, and what reason soever he might 
give for entering it 

Savage was at the same dme so touched vnj^ht discovery 
t>f his real mother, that it was his frequentJ^HKe to walk in 
the dark evenings t for several houis bei^^K^door, ia hc^es 
of seeing her as she might come by ac^Hjm the window, or 
cro3s her apartment with a candle in hcWKd. 

But all his assiduity and tenderness were without effect, for 
he could neither sofben her lieart^ nor open her hand, and was 

* Savage's preface to hit MiseeUanies.^^ 
t ^^ the Plna Beder. ilj^ 
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reducod to the utmost miseries of wantf while he was endeav- 
ourmg to awaken the affection of a mother. He was there* 
ibre obliged to seek some other means of support ; and) having 
no profession^ became by necessity an author. 

At this time the attention of all the literary worid was en^ 
grossed by the Bangorian controversy, which filled the press 
with pamphletSf and the coffeehouses with disputants. Of this 
subject, as most popular, he made choice for his first attempCf 
and, without any other knowledge of the question than he had 
casually collected from conversation, published a poem againsi 
the bishop.^ ^1^ 

Whntjginlf MP<^«* or merit of this performance, I know 
not ; it V^MWM^ lost among the innumerable pamphleu to 
^^loh thg^HBM^ gave occasion. Mr. Savage was himself in 
a little time ashamed of it, and endeavoured to suppress it, by 
destroymg all the copies that he could collect. 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of writing,t and m his 
Wghtcenth year offered to the stage a comedy borrowed from a 
Spanisli plot, which was refused by the players, and was there* 
ibre given by him to Mr. Bulfock, who, having more interest, 
made some slight alterations, and brought it upon the stage un- 
der the title of Woman'9 a Riddle^ % but allowed the unhappy 
author no part of the profit. 

Not discourag||iU)owever at his repulse, he wrote two years 
afterward, Love ki a Veily another comedy, borrowed likewise 
fi*om the SpanishfjHit with little better success than before ; for 
though it was received and acted, yet itappeared so late in the year, 
that the author obtained no other advantage from it, than the ac- 
quaintsmce of sir Richard Steele, and Mr. Wilks, by whom he was 
pitied, caressed, and relievoA 

Sir Richard Steele,. JIAing declared in his fim>ur with all the 
ardour of benevolence I^Mch constituted his character, promoted 
his mterest with the utnnoat zeal, related his misfortunes, ap- 
plauded his merit, took all Hr) opportunities of recommending 

• It VM oAlled " Tko BatUe of the PampblcU." B. 
t* Jacob's lives of the dramatie poets. Dr. J. 

* This play was printed first In 8vo. and afterward in ISmo. the firth edi- 
tion. Dr. J. 
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him, and asserted, that <^ the inhumanity of his mother, had given 
him a right to find every good man his fitthcr."» 

Nor was Mr. Savage admitted to his acquamtaace only, but 
to his confidence, of which he sometimes related an instance too 
extraordinary to be omitted, as it afibrds a very just idea of his 
patron's character. 

He was crnce desired by sir Richard, with an air of the utmost 
importance to come very early to his house the next morning. 
Mr. Savage came as he had promised, found the chariot at the 
. door, and sir Richard wsuting for him, and ready to go out. 
What was intended, and whither they were ta<gi^<lharage could 
not conjecture, and was not willing to inquinif l i H H Wii ediately 
seated himself with sir Richard. The co4iRiM Mi ordered 
to drive, and they hunied with the utmost ^i^fttUU0io Hyde 
park corner, where they stopped at a petty tavern, a'fid retired to a 
private room. Sir Richard then informed him, that he intended 
to publish a pamphlet, and that he bad desired him to come thith- 
er that he might write for him. They soon sat down to the 
work. Sir Richard dictated, and Savage wrote, till the dinner 
that had been ordered was put upon the table. Savage was sur- 
prised at the meanness of the entertainment, and, after some 
hesitation, ventured to ask for some wine, which sir Richard, not 
without reluctance, ordered to be brought. They then finished 
their dinner, and proceeded in their pamphtitijvhich they con- 
cluded in the afternoon. ' ^ o^ " 

Mr. Savage then imagmed his tmls. was'^trfnilr, and expected 
that sir Richard would call for the reckoning, and return home ; 
but his expectations deceived him, forsir Richard told him that 
he was without money, and that the pamphlet must be sdd before 
the dinner could be paid for ; and Ammge was therefore obliged 
to go and offer their new production Art sale for two guineas, 
which with some difficulty he obtained. ''^ir Richard then return- 
ed liome, having retired that day only to avoid his creditors, and 
composed the pamphlet only to diMtiarge his reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related another &ct equally uncommon which, 

though it has no relation to his life, ought to be preserved. Sir 

Richard Steele having one day invited to his house a great 

■* - i^ 

* Plain Dealer. Dr. J. 
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tmmber of persons of the first quality, they were surprised tt the 
number of liveries which surrounded the table ; and after din* 
ner^ when wine and mirth had set them free from the obsern- 
tion of rigid ceremony, one of them Inquired of sir Richard 
how such an expensive train of domestics could be consistent with 
hit fortune. Sir Richard very frankly confessed, that they were 
fellows of whom he would very willingly be rid ; and being then 
siked why he did not discharge them, declared that they were 
bailifft, who had introduced themselves with an execution) and 
whotn, since he could not send them away, he had thought it 
eonvenient to embellish with liveries, that they might do him 
credit ^vlrtle they staid. 

Hb friends were diverted with the expedient, and by paying 
tbj4ibt discharged their attendance, having obliged sir Richard 
torpApiise thai they should never again find him graced with a 
ittioueof the same kind. 

Uader such a tutor Mr. Savage was not likely to learn prudence 
or frugality ; and perhaps many of the misfortunes which the 
want of those virtues brought upon him in the following parts of 
hit life, might be justly imputed to so unimproving an example. 
Nor (Ud the kindness of sir Richard end in common favours. 
He proposed to have established him in some settled scheme of 
life, and to have contracted a Idnd of alliance whh him, by mar- 
rying him to a natural daughter, on whom he intended to be- 
stow a thousand pounds. But though he was always lavish of 
future bounties, he conducted his affairs in such a manner, that 
he was very seldom able to keep his promises, or execute his own 
btendons ; and, as he .never was able to raise the sum which he 
had offered, the marriage was delayed. In the mean thne he 
was officiously informed, that Mr. Savage had ridiculed him ; by 
which he was so much exasperated, that ho withdrew the allow- 
ance which he had paid him, and never aflerward admitted him 
to his house. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might, by his imprudence, 
expose himself to the malice of a talebearer ; for his patron had 
many follies, which, as his discernment easily discovered, his im- 
agination might sometimes incite him to mention too ludicrously. 
A little knowledge of the world is sufficient to discover that such 
weakness is very common, and that there are few who do not 
VOL. n. U 
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sometimes, in the wantonness of thoughtless mirth) or the heat 
oftransient resentment, speidc of their friends and bene&ctcnrs 
with levity and contempt, though in their cooler moments they 
want neither sense of their kindness, nor reverence for their vir- 
tue ; the &ult therefore of Mr. Savage was rather neglig^ce 
than ingratitude. But sir Richard must likewise be acquitted 
of severity, for who is there that can patiently bear contempt, 
from one whom he has relieved and supported, whose estatdish- 
ment he has laboured, and whose interest he has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune without any other 
friend than Mr. Wilks ; a man who, whatever were his abilities 
or skill as an actor, deserves at least to be remembered ^or his 
virtues,* which are not often to be found in the world, an4 per- 
haps less often in his profession than in others. To be hifpfane, 
generous, and candid, is a very high degree of merit in anj^aste ; 
but those qualities deserve still greater praise, when tbey are 
found in that condition which makes almost every other man, 
for whatever reason, contemptuous, insolent, petulant, selfish, and 
brutal. 

As Mr. Wilks was one of those to whom calamity seldom com- 
plsdned without relief, he naturally took an unfortunate wit into 
his protection, and not only assisted him in any casual distresses, 

* As it is a loss to mankind -when any good action is forgotten, I shall in- 
•ert another instance of Mr. Wilks's generosity, very little known. Mr. 
Smith, a gentleman educated at Dublin, being hindered by an impediment 
id his pronunciation, from engaging in orders, for which his friends design- 
ed himi left his own country and came to London in quest of employment^ 
but found his solicitations fruitless, and his necessities every day more press- 
ing. In this distress he -wrote a trfigedy, and offered it to the players, by 
vhom it was rejected. Thus were his last hopes defeated, and he had no 
other prospect than of the most deplorable poverty. But Mr. Wilks thought 
his performance, though not perfect, at least worthy of some reward, and 
therefore offered him a benefit This favour he improved with so much 
diligence, that the house afforded him a considerable sum, with which he 
went to Leydcn, applied himself to the study of physio, and prosecuted his 
design with so much diligence and success, that, when Dr. Boerhaave was 
desired by the Czarina to rec^mi^iend proper per^ns to introduce into Rus- 
sia the practice and study of physic. Dr. Smith was one of thpse whom he 
selected. He had a considerable pension settled on him at his arrival, and 
Ufas one of the chief physicians at the Russian court Dr. J. 

A letter from Dr. Smith in Bussia to Mr. Wilks is printed in Chetwood's 
.History of the Stage. R. 
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but continued an equal and steady kindness to the time of his 
death. 

l)y his interposition Mr. Savage once obtained from his moth- 
er* fifty pounds^ and a promise of one hundred and fifty more ; 
but it w^ the fate of this unhappy man, that few promises of any 
advantage to him were performed. His mother was infected, 
among others, with the general madness of the South sea traffic ; 
and, having been disappointed in her expectations, refused to pay 
what perhaps nothing but the prospect of sudden affluence promp- 
ted her to promise. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the friendship of Mr* 
Wilks, he was consequently an assiduous frequenter of the thea- 
tres; and in a short time the amusements of the stage took such 
possession of his mind, that he never was absent from a play in 
several years. 

This constant attendance naturally pix>cured him the acquaint- 
ance of the players, and, among others, of Mrs. Oldfiek), who 
was so much pleased with his conversation, and touched wtekhis 
misfortunes, that she allowed him a settled pension of fiAy pounds 
a year, which was duting her life regularly paid. 

That this act of generosity may receive its due praise, and that 
the good actions of Mrs. Oldfield may not be sullied by her gen- 
eral character, it is proper to mention whfit Mr. Savage often 
declared, in the strongest ternos, that he never saw her alone, or 
in any other place than behind the scenes. 

At her death he endeavoured to show his gratitude in tlie 
most decent manner, by wearing mourning as for a mother $ but 
did not celebrate her in elegies ;t because he knew that too great 
a profusion of praise would only have revived those faults which 
his natural eqtfky did not allow him to think less, because they 
were committed by one who ftivoured him ; but of which, though 
his virtue would not endeavour to palliate them, his gratitude 

* *' Thii," Myi Dr. Johnson, *' I write upon the credit of the author of 
bii life, which was published in 1727 { and wai a imaU pamphlet, intended 
to plead hit oaaie with the public while under sentence of death for the 
murder of Mr. Jamei Sinclair, at Robinton'i oofleehouie at CbaHtigoroii. 
Price 61. Roberta." C. 

t Chetwood, howeter, hai printed 4 poem on her death, which he Mr 
cribci to Mr. Savngc. Bee Hintory ofthe Btagc, p. «VJ. ti. 
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would not suffer him to prolong the memory or diffuse the cen- 
sure. 

In his Wanderer he has indeed taken an opportunity of men- 
tioning her ; but celebrates her not for her virtue, but her beau- 
ty, an excellence which none ever denied her ; this is the cnly 
encomium with which he has rewarded her liberality, and per- 
haps he has even in this been too lavish of his praise. He seems 
to have thought, that never to mention his bene£»ctress would 
have an appearance of ingratitude, though to have dedicated any 
particular performance to her memory would only have betrayed 
an officious partiality, that, without exalting her character, would 
have depressed hb own. 

He had sometimes, by the kindness of Mr. Wilks, the advan- 
u^e of a benefit, on which occasions he often received uncom- 
mon marks of regard and compassion ; and was once told by the 
duke of Dorset, that it was just to consider him as an injured 
nobleman, and that in hb opinion the nobility ought to think 
themelves obliged, without solicitation, to take every opportu- 
nity of supporting him by their countenance and patronage. But 
he had generally the mortification to hear that the whole interest 
of his mother was employed to frustrate his applications, and that 
she never left any expedient untried, by which he might be cut 
f^ from the posdbility of supporting life. The same diq;x>sition 
she endeavoured to diffuse among all those over whom nature or 
fortune gave her any influence, and indeed succeeded too well in 
her design ; but could not always propagate her effronteiy with 
her cruelty ; for, some of diose, whom she incited agsdnst him, 
were ashamed of their own conduct, and boasted of that relief 
which they never gave him. 

In this censure I do not indiscriminately involve all his rela- 
tions ; for he has mentioned with gratitude the humanity of one 
lady, whose name I am now unable to recoUectt and to whom 
therefore I cannot pay the praises which she deserves for having 
acted well in opposition to influence, precept, and example. 

The punishment which our laws inflict upon those parents 
who murder their infant^ is well known, n(»* has its justice ever 
been contested ; but, if they deserve death who destroy a child 
in its birth, what pains can be severe enough for her who for- 
bears to destroy him only to inAct sharper miseries upon him ; 
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who prolongs hit 1Mb only to make him xniierable ; and who ex* 
poies hiin» without care and without pit^r^ to the malice of op- 
pression) the caprices of chancoy and the temptations of poveny ; 
who rejoices to see him overwhelmed with calamities ; and when 
ids own industry or the chaiity of others^ hat enabled him to rise 
lor a short time above his miseries, plunges him agafai into his 
former distress ! 

The kindness of his friends not affbrdmg him any constant 
lupplyt and the prospect of improving his fortune by enlarging 
his acquaintance necessarily leading him to places of expenaoi 
he fi>und it necessary* to endeavour once more at dramatic poe* 
tryi for which he was now better qualified by a more extenuve 
knowledge) and longer observation. But having been unsuccess- 
ful in comedy) though rather for want of opportunities than ge- 
nius) he resolved now to try whether he should not be more for- 
tunate in exhibiting a tragedy. 

The story which he chose for the subject) was that of dr Thom^ 
tu Overbury^ a story well adapted to the stagO) though perhaps 
not bx enough removed from the present age to admit properly 
the fictions necessary to complete the plan ; for the mind) which 
naturally loves truth) is always most offended with the violation 
of those truths of which we are most certain \ and we of course 
conceive those fiicts most certain) which approach nearest to our 
own time. 

Out of this story he formed a tragedy) which» if the circum* 
stances in which he wrote it be considered) will afford at once 
an uncommon proof of strength of genius, and evenness of mind, 
of a serenity not to be ruffled) and an imagination not to be sup- 
pressed. 

During a considerable part of the time in which he was em- 
ployed upon thb performance) he was without lodgmg) and often 
without meat ; nor had he any other conveniences for study than 
the fields or the streets allowed him ; there he used to walk and 
form his speeches, and afterward step into a shop) beg for a few 
moments the use of the pen and ink) and write down what he 
had composed) upon paper which he had picked up by accident. 

If the performance of a writer thus distressed is not perfectn 
its faults ought surely to be imputed to a cause very difTerent 

• In 1784. 
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from want of geniuS) and must rather excite t^y tbani provoke 
censure. 

But when under these discouragements the tragedy was fin- 
ished, there yet remabed the labour of introducing it on the 
stagC) an undertaking, which, to an ingenuous mind, was in a 
very high degree vexatious and disgusting ; for, having little in- 
terest or reputaticMi, he was obliged to submit himself whdly to 
the players, and admit, with whatever reluctance, the emenda- 
tions of Mr. Gibber, which he always ccmsidered as the disgrace 
of his performance. 

He had indeed in Mr. Hill, another critic of a very different 
class, from whose friendship he received great assistance on 
many occasions, and whom he never mentioned but with the ut- 
most tenderness and regard. He had been for some time dis- 
tinguished by him with very particular kindness, and on this oc- 
casion it was natural to apply to him as an author of an estab- 
lished character. He therefore sent this tragedy to him, with a 
short copy of verses,* in which he desired his correction. Mr. 
Hill, whose humanity and politeness are generally known, readily 
complied with his request ; but as he is remarkable for angu- 
larity of sentiment, and bold experiments in language, Mr. Sav- 
age did not think his play much improved by his innovation, and 
had even at that time the courage to reject several passages which 
he could not approve ; and, what is ftill more laudable, Mr. Hill 
had the generosity not to resent the neglect of his alterations, but 
wrote the prologue and epilogue, in which he touches <m the cir- 
cumstances of the author with great tenderness. 

After all these obstructions and compliances, he was only able 
to bring his play upon the stage in the summer, when the chief 
actors had retired, and the rest were in possesion of the house 
for their own advantage. Among these, Mr. Savage was ad- 
mitted to play the part of sir Thomas Overbury,t by which he 
gained no great reputation, the theatre being a province for which 
nature seems not to have designed him ; for neither his voice, look, 

* Printed in the late collection of his poems. 

f It was acted only three nights, the first on June 12, 1723. When the 
house opened for the ^v^inter season it -was once more performed for the 
author's benefit, Oct. 2. R. 
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nor gettttre» were such as were expected on the stage ; and he 
was so much ashamed of having been reduced to appear as a 
player, that he always blotted out his name from the Ust| when 
a copy of his tragedy was to be shown to his friends. 

In the publicadon of his performance he was more successful I 
for the rays of genius that glimmered in it, that glimmered 
through all the mists which poverty and Cibber had been able to 
spread over it, procured him the notice and esteem of many per- 
sons eminent for their rank, their virtue, and their wit. 

Of this play, acted, printed, and dedicated, the accumulated 
profits arose to an hundred pounds, which he thought at that 
time a very large sum, having been never master of so much 
before. 

In the dedication,* for which he received ten gubeas, there is 
nothing remarkable. The preface contains a very liberal enco- 
mium on the blooming excellences of Mr. Theophilus Cibber, 
which Mr. Savage could not in the latter part of his life see his 
fiiends about to read without sni^tching the play out of their 
hands. The generosity of Mr. HHl did not end on this occasion ; 
for afterward, when Mr. Savage's necessities returned, he en- 
couraged a subscription to a miscellany of poems in a very extra- 
ordinary manner, by publishing his story in The Plain Dealer ^ 
with some affecting lines, which he asserts to have been written 
by Mr. Savage upon the treatment received by him from his 
mother, but of which he was himself the author, as Mr. Savage 
afterward declared. These lines, and the paperf in which they 
were inserted, had a very powerful effect upon all but his mother, 
whom, by making her cruelty more public, they only hardened 
in her aversion. 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the subscription to the miscel- 
lany, but furnished likewise the greatest part of the poems of 
which it is composed, and particularly The Hq/t/iy Man^ which 
he published as a speilmen. 

• To Herbert Tryit, Eiq. of HeroforUihire. Dr. J. 

t The Plain Dealer vai a periodionl paper, ivritten by Mr. Hill and Mr. 
Bond whom Savage called the two contending powcri of light and darkneii. 
Thej wrote by turni each ilx essayi i and the character of the work wai 
observed regularly to rlne In Mr. Hill'i weekt> and fall In Mr. Dond'i. Dr. J. 
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The 8ub8cripd<ms of those whom these papers should influ- 
ence to patronize merit in distress, without any other solicitation) 
were directed to he left at Button's coffeehouse ; and Mr. Sav- 
age going there a few da3r8 afterward, without expectation of 
any effect from his proposal, found to his surprise seventy guin* 
eas,* which had been sent him in consequence of the compassion 
excited by Mr. HilKs pathetic representation. 

To this miscellany he wrote a preftice, in which he gives an 
account of his mother's cruelty in a very uncommon strsun of 
humour, and with a gaiety of imagination, which the success of 
his subscription probably produced. 

The dedication b addressed to the lady Mary Wortley Mon« 
tague, whom he flatters without reserve, and, to confess the truth, 
with very little artf The same observatkm may be extended to 
all his dedications ; his compliments are constrsdned and violent^ 
heaped together without the grace of order, or the decency of 
introduction ; he seems to have written his panegyrics for the 
perusal only of his patrons, and to imagine that he had no other 
task than to pamper them with praises however gross, and that 
flattery would make its way to the heart, without the assistance 
of elegance or invention. 

* The names of those who so generously contributed to his relief, haTing 
been mentioned in a former account, ought not to be omitted here. They 
were the dutohess of Cleveland, lady Chejmey, lady Castlemain, lady Gower, 
lady Leehmere, the dutohess dowager and dutchess of Rutland, lady Stmf- 
finrd, the countess dowager of Warwick, Mrs. Mary Flower, Mrs. Sofoel 
Noel, duke of Rutland, lord Gainsborough, lord MisUngton, Mr. John 
Savage. Dr. J. 

f This the following extract from it will prove. 

** Since our country has been honoured with the glory of your wit, as 
elevated^nd immortal as your soul, it no longer remains a doubt whether 
your sex have a strength of mind in proportion to their sweetness. There 
is something In your verses as distinguished as your air. They are as strong 
as truth, as deep ai reason, as dear as innoeenee, and as smooth as beauty. 
They contain a nameless and peculiar mixture of force and grace, which is 
at once so movingly serene, and so majestically lovely, that it is too amiable 
to appear any where but in your eyes and in your writings. 

** As fortune is not more my enemy than I am the enemy of flattery, I 
know not how I can forbear this application to your ladyship, because there 
is scarce a possibility that I should say more than I believe, when I am speak- 
ing of your excellence." Dr. J. 
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Soon afterward the death of the king Aimi»hed a general tub* 
ject for a poetical contesti m which Mr. Savage engaged5 and ia 
allowed to have carried the prite of honour (com his competitort i 
but I know not whether he gained by hit performance any other 
advantage than the increase of his reputation ; though it must 
certainly have been whh farther views that he prevailed upon 
himself to attempt a species of writing) of which all the topics 
kad been long before exhausted^ and which was made at once 
dfficult by the multitudes that had fiuled in itt and those that had 
succeeded. 

He was now advancing in reputation, and though frequently 
nvolved in very distressful perplexities, appeared however lo be 
gaining upon mankind, when both his fame and his life were 
endangered by an event, of which it is not yet determined 
whether it ought to be mentioned as a crime or a calamity. 

On the 30th. of November, 1727, Mr. Savage came from 
Richmond, where he then fodged, that he might pursue his 
studies with less interruption, with an intent to discharge another 
lodging which he had in Westminster ; and accidenuHy meet- 
ing two gentlemen his acquaintances, whose names were Mer- 
chant and Gregory, he went in with them to a neighbouring cof- 
feehouse, and sat drinking till it was late, it being in no time of 
Mr. Savage's life any part of his character to be the first of the 
company that desired to separate. He would willingly have 
gone to bed in the same house ; but there was not room for the 
whole company, and therefore they agreed to ramble about the 
streets, and divert themselves with such amusements as should 
offer themselves till morning. 

In this walk they happened unluckily to discover a light in 
Robinson's coffeehouse, near Charingcross, and thei*efore went 
in. Merchant, with some rudeness, demanded a room, and was 
told that there was a good fire in the next parlour, which the 
company were about to leave, being then paying their reckoning* 
Merchant, not satisfied with this answer, rushed into the room, 
and was followed by his companions. He then petulantly placed 
himself between the company and the fire, and soon after kicked 
down the table. This produced a quarrel, swords were drawn 
on both sides, and one Mr. James Sinclair was killed. Savage, 
having wounded likewise a makl that held him, forced his way 

VOL, II. 15 
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with Merchant out of the house ; but being intimidated and am« 
iused, without resolution either to fly or stay, they were taken in 
a back court by one of the company, and some soldiens whom 
he had called to his assistance. 

Being secured and guarded that night, they were in the morn- 
ing carried before three justices, who committed them to the 
gatehouse, from whence, upon the death of Mr. Sinchur, which 
happened the same day, they were renu>ved in the night to 
Newgate, where they were however treated with some distinc- 
tion, exempted from the ignominy of chains, and confined, not 
among the common criminals, but in the pressyard. 

When the day of trial came, the court was crowded in a very 
unusual manner ; and the public appeared to interest itself as 
in a cause of general concern. The witnesses against Mr. Savage 
and his friends were, the woman who kept the house, which was 
a house of ill fame, and her maid, the men who were in the 
room with Mr. Suiclair, and a woman of the town, who had been 
drinking with them, and with whom one of them had been seen 
in bed. They swore in general, that Merchant gave the provo- 
cation, which Savage and Gregory drew their swords to justify ; 
that Savage drew first, and that he sts^)bed Sinchur when he was 
not in a posture of defence, or while Gregory commanded his 
sword ; that after he had given the thrust he turned pale, and 
would have retired, but that the maid clung round him, and one 
of the company endeavoured to detain him, fit>m whom he broke, 
by cutting the maid on the head, but was afterward taken in a 
codh. 

There was some difference in thdr depositions ; one did not 
see Savage give the wound, another saw it given when Sinclair 
held his point toward the ground ; and the woman of the town 
asserted, that she did not see Sinclair's sword at all ; this differ- 
ence however was very far from amotmting to inconsistency ; but 
it was sufficient to show, that the hurry of the dispute was such, 
that it was not easy to discover the truth with relation to partic- 
ular circumstances, and that therefore some deductions were to 
be made from the credibility of the testimonies. 

Sinclur had declared several Anes before his death, that he 
received his wound from Savage ; nor did Savage at his trial 
deny the ^ct, but endeavoured partly to extenuate it, by urging 
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the suddetineM of the whole actioo, and the impossibility of any 
in deugn, or premeditated malice ; and partly to justify it by the 
necessity of self defence) and the hazaixl of his own liiC) if he 
had lost that opportunity of giving the thrust; he observed^ that 
neither reason nor law obliged a man to wait ibr the blow which 
was threatened, and which, if he should suffer it, he might nev- 
er be able to return ; that it was always allowable to prevent an 
assault, and to preserve life by taking away that of the adversary 
by whom it was endangered. 

With regard to the violence with which he endeavoured to 
escape, he declared, that it was not his design to fly from justice, 
or decline a trial, but to avoid the expenses and severities of a 
prison ; and that he intended to have appeared at the bar with- 
out compulsion. 

This defence, which took up more than an hour, was he^ 
by the multitude that thronged the court with the most attentive 
and respectiul silence ; those who thought he ought not to be 
acquitted, owned that applause could not be refused him ; and 
those who before pitied his misfortunes, now reverenced his 
abilities. 

The witnesses which appeared against him were proved to be 
persons of characters which did not entitle tliem to much credit ; 
a common strumpet, a woman by whom strumpets were enter- 
tamed, and a man 1^ whom they were supported } and the char- 
acter of Savage was by several persons of distinction asserted 
to be that of a modest inoffensive man, not inclined to baoils or 
to insolence, and who had, to that time, been only known for his 
misfortunes and his wit. 

Had his audience been his judges, he had undoubtedly been 
acquitted ; but Mr. Page, who was then upon the bench, treated 
him with his usual insolence and severity, and when he had 
summed up the evidence, endeavoured to exasperate the jury, 
as Mr. Savage used to relate it, with this eloquent harangue ; 

<* Gentlemen of the jury, you are to consider that Mr. Savage is 
a very great man, a much greater man than you or I, gentlemen 
of the jury ; that he wears very fine clothes, much finer clothes 
thtt) you or I, gentlemen c^ the jury ; that he has. abundance of 
money in his pocket, much more money than you or I, gentlemen 
of the jury ; but, gentlemen of the jury, is it not a very hard dase, 
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gentlemen of the jury, that Mr. Savi^ should therefisre kiU 
yon or me^ gentlemen of the jury V* 

Mr. Savage, hearing his defence thm misre^res^ited, and 
tb« men who were to decide hb &te incited against him by in* 
▼idious comparisons, resolutely asserted, that Ihs cause was not 
candidly expbdned, and began to recapitulate what he liad before 
sud with regard to his conditicMi, and the necessity of endeav* 
ouring to escape the expenses of imprisonmNit ; but the judge 
having ordered him to be silent, and repeated his orders without 
effect, commanded that he should be taken from the bar by 
force. 

The juiy then heard the opinion of the judge, that good char-' 
4icters were of no weight 8^;ainst poative evidence, though they 
might turn the scale where it viras doubtful ; and that thoi^h, 
when two men attack each other, the death of either i« only 
manslaughter ; but where one is tlie aggressor, as in the case 
before them, and in pursuance of hb first attack, kills the other, 
the law supposes the action, however sudden, to be maladous. 
They then deliberated upon their verdict, and detemuoed tfaat 
Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were guilty of murder ; and Mr. 
Merchant, who had no sword, only of manslaughter* 

Thus ended thb memorable trial, which lasted eight hours. 
Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were conducted back to inisoii, 
where they were more closely confined, and loaded with irons of 
fifty pounds weight ; four days afterward they were sent back 
to thexourt to receive sentence ; on which occasion Mr. Savage 
made, as fiu* as it could be retained in memory, the fidlowing 
speech. 

^ It b now, my lord, too late to offer 9bj thing by vray of de- 
fence or vincUcatioo ; nor can w€ expect fixmi your lordships^ in 
thb court, but the sentence which the laws require you, b» 
judges, to pronounce against men of our calamitous conditioD. 
But we are also persuaded, that as mere men, and out of thb 
seat of rigorous justice, you are susceptive c^ the tender pussions, 
and too humane not tocommiserate the unhaf4>y situadonof those* 
whom the law sometimes, perhi^>s, exacts fitMKi you to pro- 
nounce upon. No doubt you distinguash between offinx:cs whioh 
arise out of premeditation, and a dispositioQ habiUUSted to vice 
or immoralt^^ and transgressions, which are the unhai^^ and 
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UDibresten effectt of cuual absence of reasoUt and tudden im- 
pulse of passion ; ive therefore hope you will contribute all you 
can to an extension of thsA mercy^ which the gentlemen of the 
jury have been pleased to show Mr. Merchant! wbO) allowing 
Acts as swom a^^idnst us by the eyidence, has led us into thia 
our calamity. I hope this will not be construed as if we meant to 
reflect upon that gentleman, or remove any thing from us upon 
him, or that we repine the more at our dtey becavic he has no 
participatioa (tf it No, my lord ; for my part» I declare nothing 
could more soften my grief, than to be without any companion 
in so great k mis&rtune/'* 

Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, but from the mercy of 
the crown, which was very earnestly sdicited by his friends, and 
which, with whatever difficulty the story may obtain belief; was 
obstructed taly by his mother. 

To prejudiee the queen against him, she made use of an inci- 
dent, which was omitted in the order of time, that it might be 
mentioned together with the purpose which it was made to 
serve. Mr. Savage, when he had discovered bis birth, had an 
incessant desire to speak to his motheri who always avoided him 
in public, and refused him admission into her house. One even- 
ing walking, as it was his custom, in the street that she inhabit- 
ed, he saw the door of her* house by accident open ; he entered 
ityand, finding no person in the passage to hinder him, went up 
stairs to salute her. She discovered him before he could ent(r 
her chamber, alarmed the &mily with the most distressful out- 
cries, and, when she had by her screams gathered them about 
her, ordered them to drive out of the house that villain, who had 
forced himself in upon her, and endeavoured to murder her. 
Savage, who iiad attempted with the most submissive tender- 
ness to soften her rage, iiearing her utter so detestable an accu- 
sation, thought it prudent to retire ; and, I believe, never at- 
tempted afterward to speak to her. 

But, shocked as lie was with her folsehood and her cruelty, 
he iniagined that she intended no other use of her lie, than to 
set herself ix€e fnrni his embraces and solicitations, and was 
very fiw from suspecting that she would treasure it in her mem- 

• Mr. SftVRge's life. 
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oiy as an instrutnent of future wickedness, or that she would en- 
deavour for this ficdtious assault to deprive him rf his life. 

But wh^i the queen was sdidt^ for his pardon, and 'm^ 
formed of the severe treatment which he had suffered from his 
judge, she answered, that, however unjustifiable mig^t be the 
manner of his ^rial, or whatever extenuation the action foni^ch 
he was condemned might admit, she could not think that man a ' 
proper object of the king's mercy, who had been capable of ea^ 
taring his mother's house in the night, with an intent to murder 
her. 

By whom this atrocious calumny had heexk transiditted to the 
queen ; whether she that invented had the boot to relate it ; 
whether she found any one weak enough to credit it, or coirupt 
enough to concur with her in her hateful deugn, I know not ; 
but methods had been taken to persuade the queen to strongly 
of the truth c^it, that she for a long time refused to hear anyone 
of those who petitioned for his life. 

Thus had Savage perished by' the evidence of a bawd, a 
strumpet, and his mother, had not justice and compassion pro- 
cured him an advocate of rank too great to*be rejected unheard, 
and of virtue too eminent to be heard without being believed. 
His merit and his calamities happened to reach the ear of the 
countess of Hertford, who engaged in his support with all the 
tenderness that is excited by pity, and all the zeal which is last- 
^ed by generosity ; and, demanding an audience of the queen, 
Isud before her the whole series of his mother's cruelty, exposed 
the improbability of an accusation by which he was charged with 
an intent to commit a murder that could produce no advantage, 
and soon convinced her how little his former conduct could deserve- 
to be mentioned as a reason for extraordinary severity. 

The interposition of this lady was so successful, that he was 
soon afler admitted to bail, and, on the 9tfa. of March, 1738, 
pleaded the king's pardon. 

It is natural to inquire upon what motives his mother could 
persecute him in a manner so outrs^ous and implaci^le ; he 
what reason she could employ all the arts of malice, and all the 
snares of calumny, to take away the life of her own son, of a son 
who never injured her, who was never supported by her expense^ 
aK)r obstructed any prospect of pleasure or adYant^;e ; why shp 
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•hould endeavour to destroy him by a lie ; a lie which could not 
gain credit, but must vanish of itself at the first moment of ex* 
•mination, and of which onfy this can be said to make it probsu 
hie, that it may be observed from her conduct, that the most 
execrable crimes are sometimes committed without apparent 
temptation. 

This mother is still alive,* and may perhaps even yet, though 
her malice was so often defeated, enjoy the pleasure of reflect- 
ing, that the life, which she often endeavoured to destroy, was at 
least shortened by her maternal offices ; that though she could 
not transporf her son to the plantations, bury him in the shop of 
a mechanic, or hasten the hand of the public executioner, she 
has yet had the satisfaction of embittering all his hours, and forc- 
ing him into exigences that hurried on his death. 

It is by no means necessary to aggravate the enormity of this 
woman's conduct, by placing it in opposition to that of the count* 
ess of Hertford ; no one can fail to observe how much more am- 
iable it is to relieve, than to oppress, and to rescue innocence from 
destmction, than to destroy without an injury. 

Mr. Savage, during his imprismiment, his trial) and the time 
in wMch he lay under sentence of death, behaved with grea# 
firmness and equality of mind, and confirmed by his fortitude the 
esteem of those who before admired him for his abilities.* The 
peculiar circumstances of his life were made more generally 
known by a short account,! which was then published, and o( 
which several thousands were in a few weeks dispersed over the 
natimi ; and the compassion of mankhid operated so powerfully 

* She died, Oct. 11, 1753, at her houie in old Bond itreet, aged above 
foarsoore. R. 

* It appears that during hit confinement he wrote a letter to hit motherf 
which he lent to Theophilui Gibber, that it might be tranimitted to her 
through the means of Mr. Wilks. In his letter to Gibber he sa/Pk ** As to 
death, I am easy, and dare meet it like a man i all that touehoa me is the 
e«nieern of my friends, and a reooncilement with my mother ; I cannot ex- 
preat the agony I i[e1t when I wrote the letter to her ( if yoi^ tan find any 
decent excuse for showing it to Mrs. Oldficld, do ; for I woutfhave all my 
friends, and that admirable lady in particular, be satisfied f hare done 
my duty toward it. Dr. Young today sent me a letter, most passionately 
kind.'* B. 

4 Written by Mr. Bjickingham and another gentleman* Jk. J. 
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lo his fiivouTy that he was enabled) by frequent presents^ not ooHj 
tg support himself, but to a^abt Mr. Gregoiy in prison ; ssndf 
when he was pardoned and released, he found the number of his 
friends not lessened. 

The nature of the act for which he tiad been tried was in it* 
self doubtful ; of the evidences which appeared against him^tlw 
character of the man was not unexceptionable, that of the woman " 
notoriously in&mous ; she, whose testim<»i7 chieflj influenced 
the jury to condemn him, afterward retracted her assertions. 
He always himself denied that he was drunk, as had been gen- 
eraUy reported. Mr. Gregory, who is now, in 1744, coUector 
of Antigua, is said to declare him far less criminal than he was 
imagined, even by some who fiivoured him ; and Page himself 
afterward confessed, that he had treated him with uncommon 
rigour. When all these particulars are rated together, perhaps 
the memory of Savage may not be much sullied by his trial. 

Some time after he obtained his liberty, he met in the street 
the woman who had sworn with so much maligmty against him. 
She informed him, that she was in distress, and, with a degree 
of confidence not easily attainable, desired him to relieve her. 
fie, instead of insulting her misery, and takfpg pleasure in the 
calamities of one who had brought his life into danger, reproved 
her gently for her perjury ; and changing the onfy guinea that 
he had, divided it equally between her and himself. * 
^ This b an action which in some ages would have made a saints 
and perhaps in others a hero, and which, without any hyperboii- 
cai encomiums, must be allowed to be an instance of uncommon 
generosity, an act of complicated virtue ; by which he at once 
relieved the poor, corrected the vicious, and forgave an enemy ; 
by which he at once remitted the sttx)ngest provocations, and ex- 
ercised the most ardent charity. 

Comptsdon was indeed the distinguishing quality of Savage ; 
he never appeared inclined to take advantage of weakness, to 
attack the defenceless, or to press upon the Ming ; whoever 
was distressed, was certsdn at least of his good wishes ; and when 
he could give no assistance to extricate them from misfortunes^ 
he endeavoured to sooth them by sympathy and tenderness. 

But when his heart was not softened by the sight of misery, 
he was sometimes obstinate in his resentment^ and did not quick- 
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ly lose the remembrance of an injury. He alwayi contbued to 
speak with ang;er of the ineolence and partiality of Page, and a 
short time before his death ravenged it by a aidre.* 

It is natural to inquire in what terms Mr. Savage spoke of this 
fatal action, when the danger was oyer, and he was under none* 
cessity of using any art to set his c<»kluct in the fairest light. He 
was not willing to dwell upon it ; and, if he transiently mentioned . 
it, appeared neither to consider himself as a murderer, nor as a 
man wholly free &x>m the guilt of blood.f How much and how 
k)ng he regretted it, appeared in a poem which he publislied 
many years a&erward. On occasicm of a copy of verses, in which 
the failings of good men were recounted, and in which the author 
had endeavoured to illustrate his position, that << the best may 
sometimes deviate from virtue," by an instance of murder com- 
mitted by Savage b the heat of wine, Savage remarked, that it 
was no very just representation of a good man, to suppose him 
liable to drunkenness, and disposed in his riots to cut throats. 

He was now indeed at liberty, but was, as before, without any 
other support than accidental &vours and uncertam patronage 
afforded him ; sources by which he was sometimes very liberally 
supplied, and which at other times were suddenly stopped ; so 
that he spent his life between want and plenty ; or, what was yet 
worse, between beggary and extravagance ; for, as whatever he 
received was the gift of chance, which might as well fiwour him 
at one time as another, he was tempted to squander what he had} 
because he always hoped to be immediately supplied. 

Another cause of his profusion was the absurd kindness of his 
friends, who at once rewarded and enjoyed his abilities, by treat- 
ing him at taverns, and habituating him to pleasures which ho 
could not afford to enjoy, and which he was not able to deny him- 
self, though he purchased the luxury of a single night by the 
anguish of cold and hunger for a week. 

The experience of these inconveniences determined him to 
endeavour after some settled income, wliich, having long found 
Hubmission and intreaties fruitless, he attempted to extort from 

* Printed in the Ute ooUeotioa. 

t In one of hit letters he nylci it « a fatal quarrel, but too veil known." 
Dr. J. , ^ 

VOL. II. 16 
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his mother by rougher methods. He had now, as he acknowl- 
edged, lost that tenderness for her, which the whole series of her 
cruelty had not been able wholly to repress, till he found, by the 
efforts which she made for his destruction, that she was not am- 
tent with refusing to assist him, and being neutral in hb strug- 
gles with poverty, but was ready to snatch every opportunity of 
adding to his misfortunes ; and that she was to be considered as 
an enemy implacably malicious, whom nothing but his blood 
could satisfy. He therefore threatened to harass her with lam- 
poons, and to publish a copious narrative of her conduct, unless 
she consented to purchase an exemption from in&my by allow- 
ing him a pension. 

This expedient proved successfol. Whether shame still sur- 
vived, though virtue was extinct, or whether her relations had 
more delicacy than herself, and imagined that some of the darts 
which satire might point at her would glance upon them ; lord 
Tjrrconnel, whatever were his motives, upon his promise to lay 
aside his design of exposing the cruelty of his mother, received 
him into his family, treated him as his equal, and engaged to al- 
low him a pension of two hundred pounds a year. 

This was the golden part of Mr. Savage's life ; and for some 
time he had no reason to complain of fortune ; his appearance 
was splendid, his expenses large, and his acquadntance exten^ve. 
He was courted by all who endeavoured to be thought men of 
genius, and caressed by all who valued themselves upon a refined 
taste. To admire Mr. Savage, was a proof of discernment ; and 
to be acquainted with him, was a title to poetical reputation. His 
presence was sufficient to make any place of public entertainment 
popular ; and his approbation and example constituted the fash- 
ion. So powerful is genius, when it is invested with the glitter 
of affluence ! Men willingly pay to fortune that regard which they 
owe to merit, and are pleased when they have an opportunity at 
once of gratifying their vanity, and practising their duty. 

Thb interval of prosperity furnished him with opportunities of 
enlarging his knowledge of human nature, by contemplating life 
from its highest gradation^ to its lowest ; and, had he afterward 
applied to dramatic poetry, he would, perhaps, not have had many 
superiors ; for, as he never suffered any scene to pass before his . 
eyes without notice, he had treasured in his mind all the differ- 
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ent combinations of pas&ionsi and the innumorttble mixtures \ of 
▼ice and virtue) which distinguish one character from another ; 
and| as his conceptbn was strong) his expressions were clear, he 
easily received impresrions from objectS) and very forcibly trans- 
mitted them to others. 

Of his exact observations on human life he has left a proof) 
which would do honour to the greatest names. In a small pamph- 
let, called TAe Author to be ict^* where he inti*oduoes Iscariot 
Hackney, a prostitute scribbler, giving an account of his birth, 
h^s education, his disposition and morals, habits of life, and max* 
ims of conduct. ^In the introduction are related many secret his- 
tories of the petty writers of that time, but sometimes mixed 
with ungenerous reflections on their birth, their circumstances, 
or those of their relations ; nor can it be denied, that some pas- 
sages are such as Iscanot Hackoey might himself have produced. 

He was accused likewise of living in an appearance of friend- 
ship with some whom he satirised, and of making use of the con- 
fidence which he gained by a seeming kindness, to discover fail- 
ings and expose them ; it must be confessed, that Mr. Savage's 
esteem was no very certain possession, and that he would lam- 
poon at one time those whom he had praised at another. 

It may be alleged, that the same man may change his princi- 
ples ; and that he, who was once deservedly commended, may be 
afterward satirized with equal justice ; or, that the poet was das- 
sled with the appearance of virtue, and found the man whom he 
had celebrated, when he had an opportunity of examining him 
more narrowly, unworthy of the panegyric which he had too has* 
tily bestowed ; and that, as a false satire ought to be recanted, for 
the sake of him whose reputation may be injured, false pndse 
ought likewise to be obviated, lest the distinction between vice 
and virtue should be lost, lest a bad man shoukl be trusted upon 
the credit of his encomiast, or lest others should endeavour to 
obtain the like praises by the same means. 

But though these excuses may be often plausible, and some- 
times just, they are very seldom satisfactory to mankind ; and the 
-writer, who is not constant to his subject, quickly sinks into con* 
tempt, his satire loses its force, and his panegyric its value ; and 

• Printed In his workt, vol. II. p. «3|. 
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lie is only considered at one time as a flatterer} and as a calum- 
niator at another. 

To avoid these imputations} it is only necessary to fiiUow the 
rules of virtue, and to preserve an unvaried regard to truth. 
For though it is undoubtedly possible that a man, however cau- 
tiouS} may be somedmes deceived by an artful appeaamce of vir- 
tue, or by &lse evidences of guih, such errors will not be fre- 
quent ; and it will be allowed, that the name oi an author would 
never have been made contemptible, had no man ever said 
what he did not think, or misled others but when he was him- 
self deceived. 

TJu Author to be let was first pub^hed in a single pamphlet, 
and aftterward inserted in a collection of pieces reladng to, the 
Dunciad, which were addressed by Mr. Savage to the eaii of 
Middlesex, in a dedication * whidi he was prevailed upon to sigiif 
though he did not write it, and in whidi there are scnne posi- 
tions, that the true author would perhaps not have published un- 
der his own name, and on which Mr. Savage afterward reflected 
with no great satisfaction ; the emnneration of the bad effects of 
the uncontrolled freedom of the press, and the assertion Uiattho 
^ liberties taken by the witters of journals with their superiors 
were exorbitant and unjustifiable," ytry ill become men, who 
have themselves not always shown the exactest regard to the 
laws of si^rdination in their writings, and who have often satir- 
ized diose that at least thought themselves their superiors, as 
they were eminent fi)r their here^tary rank, and empk^ed in 
the highest offices of the kingdom. But this is only an insttnce 
of that partiality which almost every man indulges with regard 
to himself ; the liberty of the press is a blessing when we are 
inclined to write against others, and a calamity when we find 
ourselves overborne by the multitude of our assailants ; as the 
power of the crown is always thought too great by those who 
suffer by its influence, and too little by those in whose favour it 
is exerted ; and a standing army is generally accounted neces- 
sary by those who command, and dangerous and c^ressive by 
those who support it. 

Mr. Savage was likewise very fiu* from believing that the let- 
ters annexed to each species of bad poets in the Bathos were, as 

* See hifl works, vol. IL p. ^SS. 
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be wu directed to attertt ^ set down at random ^ fior when he 
wts charged by one of hit friendt with putting hit name to such 
ID improbaUlityt he had no other answer to make than ** he did 
not think of it ;'* and his friend had too much tenderness to 
reply) that next to the crime of writing contraiy to what he 
thoughti was that of writing without thinking. 

After having remarked what is false in tliis dedication^ it u 
proper thai I observe the impartiality which 1 recommend* by 
declaring what Savage asserted, that the account of the circum* 
itinces which attended the publication of the Dunciad, however 
Btrange and improbable» was exactly true* 

The publication of this piece at this time raised Mr. Savage 
a great number of enemies among those that were attacked by 
Mr* Pope, with whom he was considered as a kind of confeder* 
ate, and whom he was suspected of supplying with private 
iotelligence and secret incidents i so that the ignominy of an 
informer was added to the terror of a satirist. 

That he was not altogether free from literary hypocrisy, and 
that he sometimes spoke one thing and wrote another, cannot be 
deaied ; because he himself confessed^ that, when he lived in 
peat fcmiliipty witii Dennist he wrote an epigram * agamst 
Bua* 

Mr. Savage, however, set all the malice of all the pigmy writ* 
ers at defiance, and thought the friendship of Mr. Pope cheaply 
purchased by being exposed to their censure and their hatred ; 
nor had he any reason to repent of the preference, tor he found 
Mr. Pope a steady and unalienable friend almost to the end of 
his life. 

About this .time, notwithstandhig his avowed neutrality wiUi 
regaid to party, he published a panegyric on sir Robert Wal- 
pole, for which he was rewarded t^ him wiUi twenty guineas ; a 

* Thli epiarsm wsi, I believe, never pnblltUed. 

*< Should Dennli publlih you had stHbbM your brother, 
Lsmpoon'd your monarch, or debsuoh'd your mother { 
Say, what revenge sn Demiif osn be had. 
Too dull for laughter, for reply too mad t 
On one to poor you cannot take the law^ 
On one lo old your iword ytw loom to draw. 
Uncaged then, let the harmlcM monHer rage^ 
Secure in dnlnoif, nadneiti want* and age.'* Dr. J. 
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sum not very large^ if other the excellence of the performance, or 
the affluence of the patron be conudered ; but greater than he 
afterward obtained from a person of jet higher rank, and more 
desirous in a[^)earance of being dbtinguished as a patron of liter- 
ature. 

As he was very far from approving the conduct of wr Robert 
Walpole, and in conversation mentioned him sometimes with 
acrimony, and generally with contempt ; as he was one of those 
who were always zealous in their assertions of the justice of the 
late opposition, jealous of the rights of the people, and alarmed 
by the long continued triumph of the court ; it was natural to 
ask him what could induce him to employ hb poetry in praise 
of that man who was, in his opinion, an enemy to liberty, and 
an oppressor of his country ? He alleged, that he was then 
dependent upon the lord Tyrconnel, who was an implicit folk>w- 
er of the ministry ; and that, being enjmned by him, not with- 
out menaces, to write in praise of hb leader, he had not resolu- 
tion sufficient to sacrifice the pleasure of affluence to tliat of in- 
tegrity. 

On this, and on many other occasions, he was ready to lament 
the misery of living at the tables of other men, which was hb fate 
from the beginning to the end of hb life ; for I know not whether 
he ever had, for three months together, a settled habitatiiH), in 
which he could claim a right of residence. 

To this unhappy state it is just to impute much of the incon- 
stancy of his conduct ; for though a readiness to comply with 
the inclination of others was no part of his natural character, yet 
he was sometimes obliged to relax his obstinacy, and submit his 
own judgment, and even hb virtue, to the government of those 
by whom he was supported ; so that, if hb miseries were some- 
times the consequences of his faults, he ought not yet to be 
wholly excluded from compassion, because his faults were very 
often the effects of his misfortunes. 

In this gay period * of hb life, while he was surrounded by 
affluence and pleasure, he published The Wanderer^ a moral 
poem) of which the design is comprised in these lines ; 

I fly all public care, all Tenal strife, 

To try the still, comparM with aetiye life ; 

•1729. 
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To proTe, hy these, the soni of men maj owe 
The ihiitt of hiiii to bursting clouds of wo ) 
That eT'n oftUmUy, by thought refio'd. 
Inspirits and adorns the thinking mind. 

And more distinctly in the following passage ; 

By Mto, the soul to daring aotlon swells i 

By wo, in plaintless patience It excels ( 

From patience, prudent clear experience springs. 

And traces knowledge through the course of things \ 

Thence hope is form'd, thence fortitude, suooess» 

HenowD t whatever men covet^and caress. 

This performance was always considered by himself as his 
masterpiece \ and Mr. Popoi When he asked his opuuon of it» 
told himi that he read it once over, and was not displeased with 
it I that it gave him more pleasure at the second perusal, and 
delighted him still more at the third. 

It has been generally objected to The Wanderer^ that the 
disposition of the parts is irregular ; that the design is obscure, 
and the plan perplexed ; that the images, however beautifuli 
succeed each other without order ; and that the whole perform- ^" 
ance is not so much a regular fabric, as a heap of shining mate- 
rials thrown together by accident, which strikes leather with the 
solemn magnificence of a stupendous ruin, than the elegant gran- ' 
dour of a finished pile. 

The criticism is universal, and therefore it is reasonable to be* 
lieve it at least in a great degree just ; but Mr. Savage was always 
of a contrary opinion, and thought his drift could only be missed 
by negligence or stupidity, and that the whole plan was regular, 
and the parts distinct. 

It was never denied to abound with strong representations of 
nature, and just observations upon life ; and it may easily be ob- 
served, that most of his pictures have an evident tendency to 
illustrate his first great position, << that good is the consequence 
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of evil.*' ( The sun that bums up the mountains, fructifies the 
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vales ; the deluge that rushes down the broken rocks with dread- 
ful impetuosity, is separated into purling brooks \ and the rage of 
the hurricane purifies the air. 

Even in this poem he has not been able to forbear one touch 
upon the cruelty of his mother, which, though remarkably 
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delicate and tenderi is a proof how deep an impressioii it had 
upon his mind. 

This must be at least acknowledged, whkh ought to be thought 
equivalent to many other excellences, that this poem can pro- 
mote no other purposes than those of virtue, and that it is writ- 
ten with a very strong sense of the efficacy of religion. 

But my province is rather to give the history of Mr. Savage's 
performances than to display their beauties, or to obviate the crit- 
icisms which they have occasioned ; and therefore I shall not 
dwell upon the particular passages which deserve applause ; I 
shall neither show the excellence of his descriptions, nor expa- 
tiate on the terrific portrait of siycide, nor point out the artful 
touches by which he has distinguished the intellectual features of 
the rebels who suffer death in his last canto. It is, however, 
proper to observe, that Mr. Savage always declared the charac- 
ters wholly fictidous, and without the least allusion to any real 
persons or acdons. 

From a poem so diligendy laboured, and so successfully fin- 
ished, it might be reasonably expected that he should have gain- 
ed considerable advantage ; nor can it, without some degree of 
indignation and concern, be told, that he sold the copy for ten 
guineas, of which he afterward returned two, that the two last 
sheets of the work might be reprinted, of which he had in his 
absence intrusted the correction to a friend, who was too indo- 
lent to perform it with accuracy. 

A supersdtious regard to the correction of his sheets was 
one of Mr. Savage's peculiaridea ; he often altered, revised, re* 
curred to his first reading or punctuation, and again adopted the 
alteration ; he was dubious and irresolute without end, as on a 
question of the last importance, and at last was seldom satis- 
fied ; the intrusion or onusdon of a comma was sufficient to 
discompose him, and he would lament an error of a single letter 
as a heavy calamity. In one of his letters relating to an imprea- 
uon of some verses, he remarks, that he had, vrith regard to the 
correction of the proof, <^ a spell upon lum ;'' and indeed the 
anxiety with which hb dwelt upon the minutest and most trifling 
niceties, deserved no other name than that of fascination. 

That he sold so valuable a performance for so small a price, 
was not to be imput^ either to necessity, by which the learned 
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and ingenious are often obliged to submit to very hard condi- 
tions ; or to avarice, by which the booksellers are frequently 
incited to oppress that genius by which they are supported ; 
but to that intemperate desire of pleasure, and habitual slavery 
to his passions, which involved him in many perplexities. He 
happened at that time to be engaged in the pursuit of some tri- 
fling gratification, and, being without money for the present oc- 
casion, sold his poem to the iirst bi<lder, and perhaps for the 
first price that was proposed, and would probably have been con- 
tent with less, if less had been offered him. 

This poem was addressed to the lord Tyrconnel, not only in the 
first lines, but in a formal dedication filled with the highest 
strains of panegyric, and the warmest professions of gratitude^ 
but by no means remarkable for delicacy of connection or clc 
gance of style. 

These praises in a short time he found himself inclined to 
retract, being discarded by the mfln on whom he had bestowed 
them, and whom he then immediately discovered not to have de- 
served them. Of this quarrel, which every day made more bit- 
ter, lord Tyrconnel and Mr. Savage assigned very different rea- 
sons, which might perhaps all in reality concur, though they 
were not all convenient to be alleged by either party. Lord 
Tyrconnel affirmed, that it was the constant practice of Mr. Sav- 
age to enter a tavern with any company that proposed it, drink 
the most expensive wines with great profusion, and when the 
reckoning was demanded, to be without money ; if, as it often 
happened, his company were willing to defray his part, the affair 
ended without any ill consequences ; but if they were refractoiy, 
and expected that the wine should be paid for by him that drank 
it, his method of composition was, to take them with him to 
his own apartment, assume the government of the house, and 
order the butler, in an imperious manner, to set the best wine in 
the cellar before his company, who often drank till they forgot 
the respect duo to the house in which they were entertained, in- 
dulged the^nselves in the utmost extravagance of merriment, 
practised the most licentious frolicks, and committed all the out- 
Images of drunkenness. 

Nor was this the only charge which lord Tyrconnel brought 
against him ; having given him a collection of valuable books, 
stamped with his own arms, he had the mortification to se^e 
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them, in a short time» exposed to sale upon the staDs, it 1 
usual with Mr. Savage, when he wanted a smafl sum, to tak^lua 
books to the pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage eaaly cre&edboA 
these accusadoQs; for having been obfiged,fino>m his first entrance 
into the world, to subsist upon expedients, afi9uencevras not idble 
to exalt him above them ; and so much vras he delighted wi^ 
Tmc and canversatien, and so long had he been accustomed to 
live by chance, that he would at anytime go to the tavern vrithoot 
scrui^e, and trust for the reckoning to the liberality of his com- 
pany, and frequently of company to whom he was very little 
known. This conduct indeed very seldom drew upon him those 
inconveniences that might be feared by any other person ; fa* his 
•onversatioo waa so entertaining, and his address so pleaang, that 
few thought the pleasure which they rec^ved feom him deariy 
purchased, by paying for lus wine. It was his peculiar hap^ness, 
that he scarcely ever found a stranger whom he did not leave a 
friend ; but it must likewise be adkkd, that he had not often a 
friend long, without obliging him to become a stranger. 

Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared, that lord Tyrconnel* 
quarrelled with him, because he would not substract frtmi his owa 
iuxury and extravagance what he had promised to allow him, and 
that his resentment uras only a plea for the violatiim of his promise. 
He asserted, that he had done nothing that ought to exclude bun 
from that subastence which he thought not so much a fiivour as 
a debt, ance it was offered him upon conditions which he had 
never broken ; and that his only feult was, that he could not be 
sui^x>rted with nothing. 

He acknowledged, that lord Tyrcc»mel often exhorted him to 
regulate his method of life, and not to speod all his nights in tav- 
erns, and that he appeared very dedrous that he would pass those 
hours with him which he so freely bestowed upon others. This 
demand Mr. Savage considered as a censure of hk conduct, which 
he could never patiently bear, and which, in the latter and cooler 
parts of his life was so o£fenave to him, that he declared it as his 
resolution, ^to spurn tiiat friend who shoidd presume to dictate 

* His expression in one of his letters vas, ** Ihat lord Tyrconnel hftd 
inTotred lus estate^ and ther^re poorlj soaglit an oecaskn to qnarrel ^itb 
Vim.'» Dr. J. 
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fo him ;*' «nd it is not Ukeljr that In his earlier years he received 
admonitions with more cahnness. 

He was fikewise mcllned to resent such expectations, as tend- 
ing to infringe his liberty, of which he was very jealous, when it 
was necessary to the gratification of his passions ; and declared, 
that the request was still more unreasonable, as the company to 
i^lkich he was to have been confined was insupportably disagree- 
able. Tins assertion affords another instance of that inconsist- 
dncy of his writings with his conversation, which was so often 
to be Observed. He forgot how lavishly he had in his dedication 
to Tfie Wanderer^ extolled the delicacy and penetration, the hu- 
manity and generosity, the candour and politeness of the man, 
whom, when he no longer loved him, he declared to be a wretch 
without understanding, without good nature, and without justice ; 
of whose name he thought himself obliged to leave no trace in 
any future edition of his writings s and accordingly blotted it out 
ef that copy of The Wanderer which was in his hands. 

During his continuance with the lord Tyrconnel, he wrote 
Triumfih qf Health and Mirth^ on the recovery of lady Tyrconnel 
fit>m a languishing illness. This perfi}rmance is remarkable, 
not only for the gaiety of the ideas, and the melody of the num- 
bers, but for the agreeable fiction upon which it is formed. 
Mirth, overwhelmed with sorrow for the sickness of her favour* 
ite, takes a Slight in quest of her sister Health, whom she finds 
reclined upon the brow of a lofty mountain, amidst the fragrance 
f£ perpetual spring, with the breezes of the morning sporting 
about her. Being solicited by her sister Mirth, she readily 
promises her assistance, flies away in a cloud, and impregnates 
the waters of Bath virith new virtues, by which the sickness of 
Belinda is relieved. .^_ 
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As the reputati<m of his abilides, the particular circumstances 
of his birth and life, the splendour of his appearance, and the dis- 
tinction which was fbr some time paid him by lord Tyrconnel, 
entitled him to familiarity with persons of higher rank than those 
to whose conversation he had been before admitted ; he did not 
fail to gratify that curiosity which induced him to take a nearer 
view of those whom their birth, their employments, or their for- 
tunes necessarily place at a distance from the greatest part of 
mankind, and to examine whether their merit vras magnified or 
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diminbhed by the medium through which it was coDtempiated i 
whether the splendour with which they dazzled their admirers 
was inherent in themselves9 or only reflected on them by the 
objects that surrounded them ; and whether great men i were 
selected for high stations, or high stations made great men. 

For this purpose he took all opportunities of conversing fiuail* 
iarly with those who were most conspicuous at that time for their 
power or their influence ; he watched their looser moments, and 
examined their domestic behaviour, with that acuteness which 
nature had given him, and which the uncommon variety of his life 
had contributed to increase, and that inquidtiveness which must 
always be produced in a vigorous mind, by an absolute freedom 
from all pressing or domestic engagements. 

His discernment was quick, and therefore he soon found in 
every person and in every afiair, something that deserved atten- 
tion ; he was supported iby others, without any care for himselfy 
and was therefore at leisure to pursue his observations. 

More circumstances to constitute a critic on human life could 
not easily concur ; nor indeed could any man, who assumed 
from accidental advantages more praise than he coidd justly 
claim from his real merit, admit any acquaintance more danger* 
ous than that of Savage ; of whom likewise it must be confess- 
ed, that abilities really exalted above the common level, or vir- 
tue refined from passiqn, or proof against corruption, could not 
easily And an abler judge, or a warmer advocate. 

What was the result of Mr. Savage's inquiry, though he was 
not much accustomed to conceal his discoveries, it may not be 
entirely safe to relate, because the persons whose characters he 
criticised are powerful ; and power and resentment are seldom 
strangers ; nor would it perhaps be wholly just, because what he 
asserted in conversation might, though true in general, be 
heightened by some momentary ardour of imagination, and, as 
it can be delivered only from memory, may be imperfectly rep- 
resented ; so that the picture, at first aggravated, and then unskil*^ 
fully copied, may be justly suspected to retain no great resem- 
blance of the original. 

It may, however, be observed, thatShe did not appear to have 
formed very elevated ideas of those to whom the administration 
pf affairs, or the conduct of parties^ has b^en intrusted ; who 
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liaTC been considered as the ndvocates of the crownt or the guar- 
dians of the people ; and who have obtabed the most implicit 
CDofidencet and the loudest applauses. Of one particular persoo, 
who has been at one time so popular as to be generally esteemed, 
and at another so formidable as to be universally detested, he 
observed, that his acquiutions had been small, or that his capac- 
ity was narrow, and thai the whole range of his mind was from 
obscenity to politics, and from politics to obscenity. 

But the opportunity of indulging his speculations on great 
characters was now at an end. He was bani^ied from the table 
of lord Tyrconnel, and turned again adrift upon the world, with- 
out prospect of finding quickly any 9(her harbour. As prudence 
was not one of the virtues by which he was distinguished, he had 
made no provision agamst a misfortune like this. And though it 
is not to be imagmed but that the separation must for some time 
have been preceded by coldness, peevishness, or neglect, though 
it was undoubtedly the consequence of accumulated provocations 
on both sides ; yet every one that knew Savage will readily be- 
lieve, that to him it was sudden as a stroke of thunder ; that, 
though he might have transiently suspected it, he had never suf- 
fered any thought so unpleaung to sink into his mind ; but that 
he had driven it away by amusements, or dreams of future felic- 
ity and afRuence, and had never Uken any measures by which he 
might prevent a precipitation from plenty to indigence. 

This quarrel and separation, and the difficulties to which Mr. 
Savage was exposed by them, were soon known both to his friends 
and enemies ; nor was it long before he perceived, from the be- 
haviour of both, how much is added to the lustre of genius by 
the ornaments of wealth. 

His condition did not appear to excite much compassion ; for 
he had not always been careful to use the advantages he enjoyed 
with that moderation which ought to have been with more than 
usual caution preserved by him, who knew, if he had reflectedf 
that he was only a dependant on the bounty of another, whom 
he could expect to support him no longer than he endeavoured 
to preserve his favour by complying with his inclinations, and 
whom he nevertheless set at defiance, and was contituially irii- 
tating by negligence or encroachment?. 
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Examples need not be sought atany grert Astanee to ptwtf 
that 8«]periority of fortune has a natural tendenqrto kindle ^4de, 
and that pride seldom &ils to exert itself m contempt and insult; 
and if this boften the effect of hereditary wealth, and of honours 
enjoyed only by the merit of others, it is some e^ctemiadon of 
any indecent triumphs to which this unhappy man may have been 
betrayed, that his prosperity was heightened by the fofce of novel- 
ty, and made more intoxicating by a sense of the misery in which he 
had so long languished, and perhaps of the insults which he had 
formerly home, and which he might now think himself entided to 
revenge. It is too common for those who have mijustly suilR^red 
psdn, to inflict it likewise in their turn with the same injusdce» 
and to imagine that they have a right to treat odiers as they have 
themselves been treated. 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated by any good fortune 
is generally known ; and some passages of his introductioii te 
The Author to be let suffidently show that he did not whoify re- 
frain from such satire as he afterward thought very unjust, when 
he was exposed to it himself; for, when he was afterward ridi-* 
culed in the character c^ a distressed poet, he veiy easily discov- 
ered, that distress was not a proper subject for meniment, or 
topic (^ invective. He was then able to discern that if misery be 
tbe effect of virtue it ought to be reverenced ; if of ill fortune, to . 
be pided ; and if of vice, not to be insulted, because it is perhaps 
itself a punishment adequate to the crime by which it was pro- 
duced. And the humanity of that man can deserve no panegyricy 
who is capable of reproaching a criminal in the hands of the ex- 
ecudoner. 

But these reflecdons, though they readily occurred to him in 
the first and last parts of his 1^, were, I am afraid, for a hHig 
dme forgotten ; at least they were, like many other ma:dm% 
Measured up in his mind rather for show than use, and (grated 
very little upon his conduct, however elegandy he might some- 
times explain, or however forcibly he might inculcate them. 

His degradation, therefore, from the condition which he had 
enjoyed with such wimton thoughdessDess, was considered hj 
many as an occa^on ^ triumph. Those who had b^sre paid 
their court to him without success, soon returned the oobtempt 
which they had suffered ; and they who had received fiiyours 
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torn him» fi>r of tuch &vQiirt m he could heitow he wm veiy 
libeml» did not always rememlier them« So much more certain 
are the effects of reientnif nt than of gratitude ; it is not only to 
many more pleasing to recollect those fimlts which place others 
below them* than those virtues by which they are themselves 
comparatively depressed ; but it is likewise more easy to neglect 
than to recompense ; and though there are few who will prac- 
dse a«laborious virtuoi there will never be viranting multitudes 
that will indulge in easy vice. 

Savage^ however, was very little disturbed at the marks of con« 
tempt which his ill fortune brought upon him, from those whom 
he never esteemed, and with whom he never considered him- 
lelf as levelled by any calamities ; and though it was not with- 
out some uneauness that he saw some, whose friendship he val- 
ued, change their behaviour ; he yet observed their coldness 
without much emotion, considered them as the slaves of fortune, 
and the worshippers of prosperity, and vras tnore inclined to des- 
pise them, than to lament himself. 

It does not appear that, after this return of his wants, he found 
mankind equally favourable to him as at his first appearance in 
the world. His story, though in reality not less mehincholy, waa 
less affecting, because it was no longer new ; it therefore pro* 
oured him no new friends ; and those that had formerly relieved 
l^ffl) thought they might now consign him to others. He was 
i^w likewise considered by many rather as criminal than as un- 
l^ppy i for the friends of lord Tyrconnel, and of his mother^ 
were sufficiently industrious to publish his weaknesses, which 
were indeed very numerous; and nothing was forgotten, that 
might make him either hateful or ridiculous. 

It cannot but be imagined, that such representations of hl» 
iiulu must make great numbers leas sensible of his distreu f 
inany, who bad only an opportunity to hear one part, made no 
scruple to p^pagate the account which they received ; many 
assisted their circulation from malice or revenge ; and perhaps 
many pretended to credit them, that they might with a better 
grace withdmw their regard, or witlihold their assistance. 

Savagct however, was not one of those who suffered himself to 
be injured without resistance, nor was less diligent in exposbg the 
faults of lord Tyrconnel ; over whom ho obtained at least thia 
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adfantagey thai he drove him firet to the practice oF outrage and 
violence ; for he was sa much provoked b^ the wit and viru- 
lence of Savage, that he came with a number of attendants, that 
did no honour to his coun^^ to beat him at a coffeehouse. But 
it happened that he had left the {riace a few minutes ; and his 
lordship had, without danger, the pleasure of boating how he 
would have treated him. Mr. Savage went next day to repay 
his vint at his own house ; but was prevailed on, by his dbmes« 
tics, to retire without insisting upon seemg him. 

Lord Tyrconnel was accused by Mr. Savage of some actions, 
which scarcely any provocations will be thought sufficient to jus- 
tify ; such as seizing what he had in his lodgings, and other in- 
stances of wanton cruehy, by which he increased the distress of 
Savage, without any advantage to himself. 

These mutual accusations were retorted on both ades for ma- 
ny years, with the utmost degree of virulence and rage ; and 
time seemed rather to augment than diminish their resentment. 
That the anger of Mr. Savage should be kept alive, is not stranget 
because he fck every day the consequences of the quarrel ; but 
it might rcasonaWy have been hoped that lord Tyrconnel might 
have relented, and at length have forgot those provocations, 
which, however they might have once inflamed him, had not 
in reality much hurt him. 

The spirit of Mr. Savs^ indeed never suffered him to solicit 
a recondliation ; he returned reproach for reproach, and insult 
ibr insult ;[ his superiority of wit supplied the disadvantages of 
his fortune, and enabled him to form a party, and prejudice great 
numbers in his £ivour. 

But though this might be some gratification of his vanity, it 
afforded very litde relief to his necessities ; and he was very fre- 
quently reduced to uncommon hardships, of which, however, he 
never made any mean or importunate complaints, being formed 
rather to bear misery with fortitude, than enjoy {Hx»perity with 
moderation. 

He now thought himself again at liberty to expose the cruelty of 
his mother ; and therefore, I believe, about this time, published 
The Baatardj2iyoQm remark^lefor the vivacious sallies of thought 
in the beginning, where he makes a pompous enumeration of the 
imaginary advantages of base birth ; and the pathetic sentiments 
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It the ond| where he recounts the real cakmitiei which he suflTer- 
ed by the crime of his parents. 

The vigour and spirit of the verses, the peculiar cii^cumstances 
of the author, the novelty of the subject, and the notoriety of the 
story to which the allusions are made, procured this performance 
a very favourable reception ; great numbers were immediately 
dispersed, and editions were muldplied with unusual rapidity. 

One circumstance attended the publication which Savage used 
to relate with great satisbcdon. His mother, to whom the poem 
was with <<due reverence" inscribed, happened theit to be at Bath| 
where she could not conveniently retire from censure, or conceal 
herself from observation ; and no sooner did the reputation of 
the poem begin to spread, than she heard it repeated in all 
plsces of concourse $ nor could she enter the assembly rooms, 
or cross the walks, without being saluted with some lines from 
The Bastard. 

This was perhaps the first time that she ever discovered a 
sense of shame, and on this occasion the power of wit was veiy 
consj^cuous $ the wretch who had without scruple proclaimed 
herself an adulteress, and who had first endeavoured to starve" 
her son, then to transport him, and afterward to hang him, was 
not able to bear the representation of her own conduct ; but fled 
from reproach, though she felt no pain from guilt, and left Bath 
with the utmost haste, to shelter herself among the crowds of 
London. 

Thus Savage had the sads&ction of finding, that, though he 
could not refi>rm his mother, he could punish her, and that he 
did not always suffer alone. 

The pleasure which he received from this increase of his poet* 
ical reputation, was sufficient for some time to overbalance the 
miseries of want, which this performance did not much alleviate ; 
for it was sold for a very trivial sum to a bookseller, who, though 
the success was so uncommon that five impressions were sold, 
of which many were undoubtedly very numerous, had not gener- 
ority sufficient to admit the unhappy writer to any part of the 
profit. 

The sale of this poem was always mendoned by Savage with* 
the utmost elevation of heart, and referred to by him as an incon- 
testible proof of a general acknowledgment of his abilities. It 
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wasndeedtlieoiilf prodocdoAofwliM^hecoQld justly boast* 
general receptioD. 

But tkougli he did not k»e the of^Mttuiiity wluch success 
ga¥ehioi, of settkig a high rate on hb abilkiesy but paid due def- 
erence to the suffrages of niM&ind when they were giTen in his 
&vour, he did net suier his esteem of hiosself to depend upon 
others, nor found any thing sacred in the Tuce of the people 
when they were nclined to censure him; he thai readUy showed 
the foUy of expecting that the puMic should judge right, observed 
how slowly poetical merit had ollen forced iu way into the world ^ 
he contented himself with the aj^ilause of men (^judgment, and 
was somewhat disposed to exclude all those from the character 
of men <^ judgment who ^ not applaud him. 

But he was at odier times more fiiyourable to mankind than 
to thiidL them Mind to the beauties of his works, and impiHed 
the slowness of their sale to other causes ; either they were pub- 
fished at a time when the town was empty, or when the attention 
of the p«d>lic was engrossed by some struggle in the parliament^ 
or some other object cS general concert ; or they were by the 
neglect ci the puUisher not diligently dispersed, or by his avarice 
not advertised with sufficient frequency. Address, or industry, 
or liberaUty, was always wandng ; and the bkune was kdd n^ep 
en any person than die author. 

By arts like these, arte which every man practises in some 
degree, and to which too mirch of the little tranquillity of U& is 
to be ascribed, Sav^;e was always able to live at peace with him- 
selfl Had he indeed only made use of these expedients to alle- 
viate the k)6s, or want, of fortune or reputaticm, or any other 
advantages, wUch it is not in man's power to bestow upon him- 
self, they might have b%en jusdy mentfoned as instances of a 
plulosopfaical mind, and very property pn^xised to the imitation 
of multitudes, who, for want <^ diverting thdr km^inadoos with 
the same dexterky, languish under aflHctions whkh might be 
cauly removed. 

It were doubtless t» be wished^ that truth md reason were 
universally prevalent ; that every thmg were esteemed according 
to its real value ; and that men would secure themselves from 
being disappointed in then endeavours after haf^iiness, by pbdng 
it only m virtue, which is always to be obtamed ; but, if advend- 
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tious and foreign pleasures inu8t4>e punmed} tt would be petfaaf s 
of some benefit, since that pursuit must frequently be fruitleiBy 
if the practice of Savage could be taught/ that follf might be an 
antidote to folly, and one fallacy be obviated by another. 

But tlic danger of this pleasing intoxication must not be con- 
cealed ; nor indeed can any one, after having observed the life of 
Savage, needtjst)be cautioned against it. By imputing none of 
his miseries to himself, he continued to act upon tl)e same prin- 
ciples, and to follow the same path i was never made vriaer by 
his sufferings, nor preserved by one misfortune from falling into 
another. He proceeded throughout his life to tread tlie same 
steps on the same circle ; always applauding his past conduct) 
or at least forgetting it, to amuse himself with phantoms of hap- 
pinesS) which were dancbg before him ; and willingly turaed 
his eyes from the light of reason, when it would have discovered 
the illusioni and shown himi what he never wished to seOf hit 
real state. 

He is even accused, after having lulled his imagination with 
those ideal opiates, of having tried the same experiment upon 
his conscience ; and, having accustomed himself to impute ail 
deviations from the right to foreign causes, it is certain that he 
was upon every occasion too easily reconciled to himself; and 
that he appeared very little to regret those pracdces which had 
impaired his reputation. The reigning error of his life was, that / 
he mistook the love for the practice of virtue, and was indeed 
not so much a good man, aa the friend of goodness. 

This at least must be allowed him, that he always preserved 
a strong sense of the dignity, the beauty, and the necessity of 
virtue ; and that he never contributed deliberately, to spread con 
rupdon among mankuid. His acdons, which were generally 
precipitate, v^re often blameable ; but his writings, being the 
productions of study, uniformly tended to the exaltadon of the 
mind, and the propagation of morality and piety. 

These writings may improve mankind, when his failings shall 
be forgotten ; and therefore he must be considered, upon the 
whole, as a benefactor to the world ; nor can his personal exam- 
ple do any hurt, since whoever hears of his faults will hear of the 
miseries which they brought upon him, and which would deserve 
less ^ty, had not bis condition been such as made his faults 
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pardonable. He may be considered as achild exposed to all the 
temptations of indigence^ at an age when resolution was not yet 
strengthened by conviction) nor virtue OHifirmed by habit ; a cir- 
cumstance which) in his Bastard) he laments in a very affecting; 
manner. 

No mother^s care 
Sloelded mj infimt innoeenee wiUi prayer ; 
No fiither's guardian band my youth maiutaln'd, 
Calfd forth my viruies, or from vice restrain'd. 

/ 

Tke Biutardj however it might provoke or mortify hfe mother, 
could not be expected to melt her to compassion, so that he was 
still under the same want of the necessaries of life ; and he 
therefore exerted all the interest which his vtrit, or his Imth, or 
his miitfortunes could procure, to obtain, upon the death of £us- 
den, the place of poet laureat, and prosecuted his application 
with so much diligence, that the king publicly declared it his in- 
tention to bestow it upon him ; but such was the fate of Savage, 
that even the king, when he intended his advantage, was disap- 
pointed in his schemes ; for the lord chamberlain, who has the 
disposal of the laurel, as one of the appendages of his office, either 
^d not know the king's design, or did not approve it, orthought 
the nomination of the laureat an encroachment upon hi^ rights, 
and therefore bestowed the laurel upon CoUey Gibber. 

Mr. Savage, thus disappointed, took a resolution of i^lyingp 
to the queen, that, having once given him life, she would enable 
him to support it, and therefore published a short poem on her 
Urthday, to which he gave the odd title of " Volunteer Laureat.'* 
The event of this essay he has himself related in the following 
letter, which he prefixed to the poem, when he afterward re- 
printed it in " The Gentleman's Magazine," whence I have 
copied it entire, as this was one of Uie few attempts in which 
Mr. Savage succeeded. 

" Mr. Urban, 
** In your Magazine for February you published the last * Vol- 
unteer Laureat,' written on a very melancholy occasion, the death 
of the royal patroness of arts and literature in genera], and of the 
author of that poem in particular ; I now send you the first that 
Mr. Savage wrote under that title. This gentlemani notwith* 
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standing a vcty considerable interest, being, on the death of Mr. 
Eusden, disappointed of the laureates place, wrote the foliowing 
verses ; which were no sooner published, but the late queen sent 
to a bookseller for them. The author had not at that dme a 
friend either to get him introduced, or his poem presented at 
court ; yet, such was the unspeakable goodness of that princess, 
that, notwithstanding this act of ceremony was wanting, in a few 
days after publication, Mr. Savage received a bankbill of fifty 
pounds, and a gracious message from her majesty, by the lord 
North and Guilford, to this effect } * that her majesty was highly 
pleased with the verses ; that she took pardcularly kind hit Hnea 
there relating to the king ; that he had permission to write an* 
nually on the same subject ; and that he should yearly recdve 
the like present, till something better, which was her majesty's r 
intention, could be done for him.* After this he was permitted 
to present one of his annual poems to her majesty, had the hon* 
our of kbsing her hand, and met with the most gracious recep* 
don. Yours, Sec.** 

Such was the performance,* and such its reception ; a recep- 
tioo, which, though by no means unkind, was yet^^ot in the high- 
est degree generous ; to chain down the genius of a writer to 
an annual panegyric, showed in the queen too much desire of 
hearing her own praises, and a greater regard to herself than to 
him on whom her bounty was conferred. It was a kind of ava- ^ 
ricious generoMty, by which flattery wa^ rather purchased than 
genius rewarded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him the same allowance 
with much more heroic intention ; she had no other view than 
to enable him to prosecute his studies, and to set himself above 
the want of assistance, and was contented with doing good with- 
out stipulating for encomiums. 

Mr. Savage, however, was not at liberty to make exceptions, 
but was ravished with the favours which he had received, and 
probably yet more with those which he was promised ; he con- 
sidered himself now as a favourite of the queen, and did not doubt 
but a few annual poems would establish him in some profitable 
employment. 

' * Tkitpoem ii inierted In the kite eoneoOpii. 
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He therefore aatumed ^ thle <^ ^ Volumeer Laureat,'* IM 
wkhout some repreheosionft from Cifaber, who infiormed hinit 
that the title of ^ Laureate*' was a mark of honour conferred by 
the king, fixuB whom al) honour is derived, and which therefore 
no man has a right to bestow upon himself; and added, that he 
might with equal propriety style himself a volunteer lord, or vol- 
unteer baronet. It cannot be denied that the remaiiL was just ; 
bat Savage did not think any tltXe^ which was conferred upon Mr. 
Gibber, so honourable as that the usurpation of it coukl be imput- 
ed to him as an instance of very exorbitant vanity^ and therefore 
continued to write under the same title, and received every year 
the same reward* 

He did not appear to consider these encomiums as tests of his 
ahilkiesy or as any thmg more dian annual hints to the queen of 
her pvomise ; or acts of ceremony, by the performance of which 
he was entitled to his penuon ; and therefore did not labour them 
with great diligence, or print more than fi% each year, except 
that for some of the last years be regularly inserted them in 
" The GenUeman's Magazine," by which they were dispersed 
over the kingdom. 

Of some of them he had himself so fow an opinion that h6 
intended to omit them in the collecti(»i of poems, for which hft 
printed proposals, and solicited subscriptions ; nor Can it seem 
strange, that, being confined to the same subject, he should be tdt 
some times indolent, and at others unsuccessful ; that he should 
sometimes delay a dsagreeable task till it was too late to perform 
it well ; or that he should sometimes repeat the same sentiment 
on the same occadon, or at others be misled by an attempt after 
novelty to forced conceptions and far fetched images. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, which supplied him* 
with some variety ; for his business was to praise the queen for 
the fovours which he had received, and to complun to her of tiie 
delay of those which she had promised ; in some of his piecesi 
therefore, gratitude is predominant, and in some discontent ; fai 
some he represents himself as happy in her patronage ; and, Ift 
others, as disconsolate to find himself neglected. 

Her promise, like other promises made to this unfortun^^ 
man, was never performed, though he took sufficient care that it 
should not be £;H:giitt€i|. The publication of bis ^ Volunteer 
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Laureat" procured him no other reward than a regular remittance 
of fifty pounds. 

He was not ao depressed by his disappointments as to neglect 
any opportunity that was of&red of advancing his interest When 
the princess ^j/m was married^ he wrote a poem* upon her de« 
partursf << only»" as be declared) ^ because it was expected from 
him^'* and he was not willing to bar his own prospects by any ap* 
pearance of neglect 

He never mentioned any advantage gained by this poemi or 
aay regard that was paid to^ it ; and therefore it is liliely that it 
was. considered at court as an act of duty^ to which he was oblig« 
ed by his dependence» and which it was therefore not necessary 
(0 reward by any new favour ) or perhaps the queen really intend* 
ed his advanceinenti and therefore thought it superfluous to lav* 
ish presents upon a man whom she intended to establish for life. 

About this dme not only his hopes were in danger of beliig^ 
fruatratedf but hb pension likewise of being obstructed by an ac« 
ddental calumny. The writer of ^ The Daily Couranl," a paper 
then published under the direction of the ministry, charged him 
with a crime) whkh, tbou{^ not very great in itself^ would have 
been remarkably invidious in him, and might very justly have 
incensed the queen against him. He was accused, by name, of 
kifluencing elections against the court, by appearing at the head 
of a tory mob $ nor did the accuser fail to aggravate his crime, 
by representing it as the effect of the most atrocious ingratitude, 
and a kind of rebellion against the queen, who had first preserv** 
•d him from an infiamous death, and afterward distinguished him 
by her favour, and supported him by her charity. The charge, 
as it was open and confident, was likewise by good fortune very 
particular. The place of the transaction Was mentioned, and the 
whole series of the rioter's conduct related. This exactness 
mttde Mr. Savage's vindication easy ^ for he never had ki his fife 
se^n the place which was dechired to be the scene of his wick- 
edness) nor ever had been present in any town when its repre- 
sentatives were chosen. This answer he therefore made haste 
lo publtsb, with ali the circumstances necessary to make it cred- 
ible ; and very reasonably demanded that the accusatfon shoukl be 
retracted in the same paper, that he might no longer suffer the 

• Printed in (he Ute collccUon. 
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imiHitation of ledlticm and ingratitude. This demand was like- 
wise pressed by him in a private letter to the author of the paper, 
whoy either tmsdng to the protection of those whose defence he 
had undertaken, est having entertained some personal malice 
against Mr. Savage, or fearing lest, by retracting so confident an 
assertion, he should impsdr the credit of his paper, refused to 
give him that satisfaction. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it necessary to his own vindica^ 
don, to prosecute him in the king's bench ; but as he did not 
find any ill effects kma the accusation, having sufficiently cleared 
his innocence, he thought any fiurther pix>cedure would have the 
appearance of revenge ; and therefore willingly dn4>ped it. 

He saw sooo afterward a pi-ocess oHnroenced in the same 
court against himsd^ on an information in which he was accused 
of writing and publishing an obscene pamphlet 

It vras always Mr. Savage's desire to be distinguished ; and, 
when any controversy became popular, he never wanted some 
reason for engaging in it with great ardour, and appearing at the 
head of the party which he had chosen. As he was never cele- 
brated for his prudence, he had no sooner taken his side, and in- 
formed himself of the chief topics of the dispute, than he took 
all opportunities of asserting and propagating his principles, with- 
out much regard to bis own interest, or any other vi^le design 
thsp that of drawing upon himself the attention of mankind. 

The <fispute between the bishop of London and the chancellor 
is well known to have been for some time the chief topic of po- 
fitical conversation ; and therefore Mr. Savi^e, in pursuance of 
his character, endeavoured to become conspicuous among the 
controvertbts with which every coffeehouse was filled on that 
occasion. He was an indefittigable opposer of all the claims of 
ecclesiasdcal power, though he did not know on what they were 
founded ; and was therefore no friend to the bbhop of London. 
But he had another reason for appearing as a warm advocate for 
Dr. Rundle ; for he was the friend of Mr. Foster and Mr. TlKnn- 
son, who were the friends of Mr. Savage. 

Thus remote viras his interest in the question, which, however, 
as he imaged, concerned him so nearly, that it was not suffi- 
cient to harangue and dbpute, but necessary likewise to write 
upon it. 
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He therefore engaged with great ardour in a lew poemy called 
by hiin> The Progress tfa Divine / in which he conducta a prof- 
ligate priest, by all the gradations of wickednessy from a poor cu- 
racy in the country, to the highest prefernnenu of the church ; 
and describes, with that humour which was natural to him, and 
that knowledge which was extended to all the diversities of hu- 
man life, his behaviour in every station ; and insinuates, that this 
priest, thus accomplished, found at last a patron in the bishop of 
London. 

When he was asked, by one of his friends, on what pretence 
he ooukl charge the bishop with such an action ; he had no more 
to say than that he had only inverted the accusation ; and that 
lie thought it reasonable to believe, that he, who obstructed the 
rise of a good man without reason, vrould for bad reasons pro- 
mote the exaltation of*a villain. 

The clergy were universally provoked by this satire i and Sav- 
age, who, as was his constant practice, had set his name to his 
performance, Vfas censured in *< The.Weekly Miscellany"* with 
uverity which he did not seem inclined to fbrget 

* A ihort Mtire vat likewiM pubUihed in the lame psperi In wkioK <H>f 4 
the following linei ) 

For oruel murder doomM to hein|>€A dMitif 

SftTage, by royal grace» ^long'd hit breath. 

WeU might yon think he ipent hli ftiturc yeavi 

In praycri and (kiting, and repenunt tears. 

<< ^But, O Tain hope !" the truly Savage criea, 

'< Prieitii and their ilaTiih dootrineii 1 deipiie. 

ShaU 1 

Who, by free thinking to tcet action fir*d, 

In midnight brawli a deathleii name aoquir'd, 

Nov itoop to learn of eooloiiaitio men ?— 

—No, arm'd with rhyme, at prieiti 1*11 take my aim^ 

Though prudence bidi me murder but their fame." 

Weekltf Mitcellany, 

Ad aniwer was published in " The Oeatleman'a Magatlne/' written by 
an onknown hand, Arom which the following Unei are aoleoted.. 

'< Traniform'd by though tleu rage, and midnight wine, 
From malice (Vee, and puih'd without design) 
In equal brawl if Savage lung'd a tliruit. 
And brought |ho youth a victim to tbo duit ^ 
•VOL. II. 15 
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But a return of invective was not thought a sufl&cieiit punish- 
ment The court of king's bench was therefi»e mored agsunit 
him ; and he was obliged to return an answer to a charge o€ 
obscenif^. It was urged, in his defence, that obsccaiity was crkmr 
inal when it was intended to prmnote the practice of vice ; ba£ 
that Mr. Savage had ooij introduced obscene ideas, with tb0 
view of exposing them to dttestatioo, and <^ amending the age 
hf shomig the doSonmtj of wickedness. This plea was a^dt* 
ted ; and ar Philip Yorke, who then pre^ded in that court, dis* 
missed the informaticMi with encomiums upon the purity and 
excellence of Mr. Savage's writii^. The prosecution, however^ 
answered in some measure the purpose oi those by whom k wa» 
adt on foot ; for Mr. Savage was so for intimidated bf it, thal« 
wfacD the edition of his poem was sold, he did not venture t& 
reprint it ; so that it was in a short time jR»gottfen, or foigottei» 
b]r all but those whom it offended. 

Itis said that some endeavours were used to inc^ise the que«^ 
against him ; but he found advocatcis to obviate at least part of 
their effect ; for, though be wa& never advanced, he still ccmda- 
lied to receive his pension. 

' Sa ctroDg the hand of aceideiit appean. 

The royal hand from ^It and rengeanee elean. 

Instead of wasting * all thj future jears. 
Savage, in prayer and vain repetttaot tears,' 
Exert thy pen to mend a vieioas age. 
To eurb the priest, and sink his high church rage ; 
To show what (rauds the holy vestments hide. 
The nests of av'rice, lost, and pedant pride ; 
Then change the acene, let merit brightly shine. 
And roand the patriot twist the wreath divine ; 
The heavenly gnide deliver down to fame ; 
In well ton'd lays transmit a Poster's name ; 
Touch every passion with harmonious ar^ 
Exalt the genius, and correct the heart. 
Thus future times shaD royal grace extol ; 
Thus poUsh'd lines thy present fiime eoro|. 
p But gran t . 



- Maliciously that Savage plunged the steel. 



And made the youth its shining vengeance feel ; 
^ly soul abhors the act, the man detests. 
But more the bigotry in priestly breastk" 

Gentl^msa's Magazine^ May 1735. llr, J. 
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Ttut poem drew more inbmvf upon him than any inckkni of 
hit UfiB i and) a« his conduct cannot be vindicated} it is proper to 
lecure his memory from reproach, by informing those "whom he 
made his enemies^ that he never intended to repeat the provoca* 
tion ; and that, though, whenever he thought he had any i^ason 
to complain of the clergy, he used to threaten thent with a new 
edition of Tke ProgreM <>f a Divine^ it was his calm and settled 
resolution to suppress it for ever. 

He once intended to have made a better reparation for the 
fclly or injustice with which he might be charged, by writing 
another poem called TTte Progreaa qf a Free ThmkcTy whom he 
intended to lead through all the stages of vice and folly, to con* 
vert him from virtue to wickedness, and from religion to infidel- 
ity, by ali the modish sophistry used for that purpose ; and at 
last to dismiss him by his own hand in'to the other world. 

That he did not execute this design is a real loss to mankind \ 
for he was too well acquainted with all the scenes of debauchery 
to have (ailed in his representaUoas of them, and too zealous for 
virtue not to have represented them in such a manner as should 
expose them either to ridicule or detestation. 

But this plan was, * like others, formed and l^d aside, till the 
vigour of hie imaginadon was spent, and the efibrvescence of in- 
vention had subsided ; but soon gave way to some other design} 
whicOi pleased by its novelty for a while, and then was neglected 
like the former. / 

He was sttW in his usual exigencies, having no certain support^ 
but the pennon aUowed him by the queen, which, though it 
might have kept an exact economist from want, was very far 
from being sufficient for Mr. Savage, who had never been accus- 
tomed to dismiss any of his appetites without the gratification 
which they solicited, and whom nothing but want of money with- 
held from partaking of every plea&ura that fell within his view. 

His conduct with regard to his pension was very particular. 
Ko sooner had he changed the bill, than he vanished from the 
sight of all his acquaintances, and lay for some time out of the 
reach of all the inquiries that friendship or curiosity could make 
after him. At length he appeared again, pennyless as before, but 
never informed even those whom he seemed to regard moMt, 
where he had been ; nor was his retreat ever discoveretl. 
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This was his constant practice during the whole time that he 
received the pension from the queen ; he regularly disappeared 
and returned. He, indeed, a£Bnned that he retired to study, and 
that the money supported him in soUtude for many months ; but 
his friends declared, that the short dme in which it was spent 
sufficiently «»ifuted his own account of his conduct. 

His politeness and his wit still raised him friends, who were 
desirous of setting him at*length free from that indigence by 
which he had been hitherto (^pressed ; and therefore solicited 
w Robert Walpole in his fiivour with so much earnestness, that 
they obtained a promise of the next place that should beccnne 
vacant, not exceeding two hundred poimds a year. This promise 
was made with an uncommon declaration, ^ that it was not the 
promise of a minister to a petiti(»ier, but of a friend to hb friend." 

Mr. Savage now concluded himself set at ease for ever, and, aa 
he observes in a poem written on that incident of hb life, trusted 
and was trusted; but soon found that hb confidence was ill 
grounded, and this friendly promise was not inviolable. He 
spent a long time in solicitations, and at last despaired and 
desbted. 

He did not indeed deny that be had given the minister some 
reascm to believe that he should not strengthen hb own interest 
by advancing him, for he had taken care to dbtmguish himself 
in coffeehouses as an advocate for the ministry of the last years 
of queen Anne, and was always ready to justify the conduct, and 
exalt the character of lord Bolingbroke, whom he menticms with 
great regard in an Efihtk upon Authors^ which he wrote sdxmt 
that time, but was too wise, to publish, and of which only some 
fragments have appeared, inserted t^ him in the <' Magazine** 
after his retirement. 

To ^despair was not, however, the character of Savage ; when 
one patronage failed, he had recourse to another. The prince 
was now extremely pq>ular, and had very liberally rewarded the 
merit of some writers whom Mr. Savage did not think superic^ 
to himself; and therefore he resolved to address a poem to him. 

For thb purpose he made choice of a subject which could 
regard only persona of the highest rank and greatest affluence^ 
and which was therefore proper fin* a poem intended to procure 
the patronage of a prince ; and, having retired for some time to 
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Richmond) that he might prosecuce hit design in full tranquillity^ 
without the temptations of pleasure or the soUcitaUons of credi- 
tors, by ivhich his mediutions >vere in equal danger of being dis- 
concerted) he produced a poem On Public Sfiirit with regard to 
FubUc Work9. 

The plan of this poem is very extensive, and comprises a 
multitude of topics, each of which might furnish matter sufficient 
for a long performance, and of which some have already employed 
more eminent writers ; but as he was perhaps not fully acquaint- 
ed with the whole extent of his own design, and was writing to 
obtain a supply of wants too pressbg to admit of long or accu- 
rate inquiries, he. passes negligently over many public works^ 
which, even in his own opinion, deserved to be more elaborately 
treated. 

But, though he may somedmes disappoint his reader by tran- 
sient touches upon these subjects, which have often been consid- 
ered, and therefore naturally raise expectations, he must be al- 
lowed amply to compensate his omissions, by expatiating, in thm 
conclusion of his work, upon a kind of beneficence not yet cele- 
brated by any eminent poeti though it now appears more sus- 
ceptible of embellishments, more adapted to exalt the ideaii and 
affect the piMMions } than many of those which have hitherto 
been thought most worthy of the ornaments of verse. The set- 
tlement of colonies in uninhaluted countries, the establishment 
of those in security whose misfortunes have made their own 
country no longer pleasing or safe, the acquisition of property 
without injury to any, the appropriation of the waste and luxuri- 
ant bounties of nature, and the ei\ioyment of those gifts which 
heaven has scattered upon regions uncultivated and unoccupied, 
cannot be- considered without givmg rise to a gi*eat number of 
pleasing ideas, and bewildering the imagination in delightful 
prospects ; and, therefore, whatever speculations they may pro- 
duce in those who have confined themselves to political studies, 
naturally fixed the attention, and excited the applause of n poet. 
The polidcian, when he considers men driven into other coun- 
tries for shelter, and obliged to retire to forests and deserts, and 
pass their lives, and fix their posterity in the remotest comers 
of the world, to avoid those hardships which they suffer or fear 
in their native place, may very properly inquire, why the legiala* 
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lure does not provide a remedy far these laiseries, ndier than 
encourage an escape from them. He may oxKhKk that the 
flight of eveiy honest roan b a loss to the community ; ^lat 
those who are unhappy without guilt ought to be relieved ; and 
the life which is overburdened by accidental calamities set at 
ease by the care of the put^c ; and that those who have by mis- 
conduct forfeited their claim to favour, ought rather to be made 
useful to the society which tfiey have injured, than be driven 
from it. Btit the poet is employed in a more pleaang under- 
taking than that of propoung laws which, however just or expe- 
itient, will never be made ; or endeavouring to reduce to rational 
schemes of government societies which were formed by chance, 
and are conducted by the private passions of those vdio preade 
in them. He guides the unhappy fugitive, from want and per- 
secution, to plenty, quiet, smd security, and seats him in scenes 
of peaceful solitude, and undisturbed repose. 

Savage has not forgotten, amidst the pleasing sentiments which 
this prospect of retirement suggested to him, to censure those 
crimes which have been generally committed by the discoveries 
of new regions, and to expose the enormous wickedness d£ male* 
Ing war upon barbarous nations because they cannot nenst, and 
of invading countries because they are fruitful ; of extending 
navigation only to propagate vice, and of vi^mg distant lands 
only to lay them waste. He has asserted the natural equality c^ 
mankind, smd endeavoured to suppress that pride which indines 
men to imagine that right is the consequence <rf power. 

^is description of the various miseries which force men to 
seek for refuge in distant countries, affords another instance of his 
proficiency in the important and extensive study of human life ; 
and the tenderness wkh which he recounts them, another proof 
of his humanity and benevolence. 

It is observable that the close of this poem <fiscovers a change 
which experience had made in Mr. Savage's opinions. In a 
poem written by him in his youth, and published in his miscel- 
lanies, he declares his contempt of the contracted views and 
narrow prospects of the middle state of life, and declares his res- 
olution either to tower like the cedar, or be trampled like the 
shrub ; but in this poem, though addressed to a prince, he men- 
tions this state of life as comprising those who ought most to 
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attract reward^ those who merit most the confidence of power 
and the familiarity of greatneto ; and, accidentally mentioning this 
passage to one of his friends, declared, that in his opinion all the 
virtue of mankind was comprehended in that stale. 

In describing villas and gardens, he did not omit to condemn 
that absurd custom which prevails among the English, of per* 
mitting servants to receive money from strangers for the enter- 
tainment that they receive, and therefoi*e inserted in bis poem 
these lines ; 

But whftt the 0ow'riag prtdc of gftrdent r»re» 

However royAl, or however fairi 

If gates, which to aecett should ttill give way, ' 

Ope hut, like Peter*! paradise, for pR/ 1 

If perquisited varlets frequent stand. 

And each new walk must a new tax demand ; 

What foreign eye hut witli contempt surveys ? 

What muse shall from oblivion snatch their praise ? 

But before the publication of his performance ho recollected, 
that the queen allowed her garden and cave at Richmond to be 
shown for money ; and that she so openly countenanced the 
practice, that she had bestowed the privilege of showing them 
as a place of profit on a man, whose merit she valued herself 
upon rewarding, though she gave him only the liberty disgracing 
his country. 

He therefore thought, with more prudence than was often ex- 
erted by him, that the publication of these lines might be offi- 
ciously represented as an insult upon the queen, to whom he 
owed his life and his subsistence ; and that the propriety of his 
observation would be no security against the censures which the 
unseasonablehess of it might draw upon him ; he therefore sup- 
pressed the passage in the first edition, but after the queen's death 
thought the same caution no longer necessary, and restored it to 
the proper place. 

The poem was, . therefore, published without any political 
foults, and inscribed to the prince i but Mr. Savage, having no 
ftiend upon whom he could prevail to present it to him, had no 
other method of attracting his observation than the publication 
of frequent advertisements, and therefore received no reward 
from hii| patroni however generous on other occasions. 
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This disappcHntment he neTcr mentioiied without iodignatko, 
being by some means or other coofidoit that the prince was not 
ignorant of his address to him ; and insinuated, that, if any ad- 
vances in popularity could have been made by distingiushing^ 
hiro, he had not written without notice, or without reward. 

He was once inclined to have presented his poem in perscD, 
and sent to the printer &r a copy with that design ; but either 
his opinion changed, or his resolution deserted him, and he 
continued to resent neglect without attempting to force himself 
into regard. 

Nor was the public much more &vourable than his patron 9 
for only seventy two were sold, though the performance was much ' 
commended by some whose judgment in that kind of writing 
is generally allowed. But Savage easily reconciled himself to 
mankind, without imputing any defect to his work, by observing 
that his poem was unluckily published two days after the proro- 
gation of the parliament, and by consequence at a time when all 
those who could be expected to regard it were in the hurry of 
preparing for their departure, or engaged in taking leave of others 
upon their dismission from public afiairs. 

It must be however allowed, m justification of the public, that 
this performance is not the most excellent of Mr. Savage's 
works ; and that, though it cannot be denied to contmn many 
striking sentiments, majestic lines, and just observations, it is in 
general not sufficiently polished in the language, or enlivened in 
the imagery, or digested in the plan. 

Thus his poem contributed nothing to the alleviation of his 
poverty, which was such as very few could have supported with 
equal patience ; but to which it must likewise be confessed, that 
few would have been exposed who received punctually fifty 
pounds a year ; a salary which, though by no means equal to 
the demands of vanity and luxury, is yet found sufficient to sup* 
port families above want, apd was undoubtedly more than the 
necessities of life require. 

But no sooner had he received his pension, than he withdrew 
to his darling privacy, from which he returned in a short time 
to his former distress, and for some part of the year generally 
lived by chance, eating only when he was invited to the tables 
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of hii acquaintancesy (rom ni^hich the meanneu of his dreai often 
eicluded him, when the poUteneai and variety of his converta* 
tion would have been thought a auf&cient recompense for his 
entertainment. 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, and passed the 
night sometimes in mean houses, which are set open at night to 
any casual wanderers, sometimes in cellars, among the riot and 
filth of the meanest and most profligate of the rabble ; and some- 
times, when he had not money to support even the expenses of 
these receptacles, walked about the streets till he was weary, and 
lay down in the summer upon a bulk, or in the winter, with his 
associates in poverty, among the ashes of a glasshouse. 

In this manner were passed those days and those nights which 
nature had enabled him to have employed in elevated speculations, 
useful studies, or pleasing conversation. On a bulk, in a cellar, or 
in a glasshouse, among thieves and beggars, was to be found the 
author of The Wanderer^ the man of exalted sentiments, exten- 
sive views, and curious observations ; the man whose remarks 
on life might have assisted the statesman, whose ideas of virtue 
might have enlightened the moralist, whose elociuence might 
have influenced senates, and whose delicacy might have polished 
courts. 

It cannot but be imagined that such necessities might some- 
times force him upon disreputable practices ; and it is probable 
that these lines in The Wanderer weVe occasioned by hb reflec- 
tions on his conduct ; 

Though misery leadi to happlneii, and truth. 

Unequal to the load thU languid youth, 

O, let none oeniure, it*, untried by grief, 

If« amidit wo, untempted by relief, 

He itoopM reluctant to low arts of shame, 

AVhlch then, ev'n then, he soom'd, and blusVd to name. 

Whoever was acquainted with him was certun to be solicited 
ibr small sums, which the frequency of the request made in time 
considerable ; and he was therefore quickly shunned by those 
who were become familiar enough to be trusted with hb neces- 
ftities ; but his rambling manner of life, and constant appearance 
At houses of public resort, always procured him a new succession 
of friends, whose kindness had not been exhausted by repeated 
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requests ; ^ Uiat he was seldom absolutely without resourcesy^ 
but had in his utmost exigencies thb comfort} that he always 
imagined himself sure of speedy relief. 

It was observed, that he always asked &vours of this kind with* 
out the least submission or apparent consciousness of dependence) 
and that he did not seem to look upon a compliance with his re« 
quest as an obligation that deserved any extracMrdinary acknowl- 
edgments ; but a refusal was resented by him as an affront, or 
complained of as an injury ; nor did he readily reconcile himself 
to those who either denied to lend, or gave him afterward any 
intimation that they expected to be repaid. 

He was sometimes so far compasuonated by those who knew 
both his merit and distresses, that they received him into their 
^milies, but they soon discovered him to be a very incommodious 
inmate ; for, being always accustomed to an irregular maimer of 
Ufe, he could not confine himself to any stated hours, or pay any 
regard to the mles of a fEimily, but would proknig his conversa* 
lion UU midnight, without considering that business might re- 
quire his friend's application in the morning ; and, when he had 
persuaded himself to retire to bed, was not, without equal diffi- 
culty called up to dinner ; it was therefore impossible to pay 
him any distinction without the entire subversion of all economy, 
a kind of establishment which, wherever he went, he always ap- 
peared ambitious to overthrow. 

It must, therefore, be acknowledged, in justification of man- 
kind, that it was not always 1}y the negligence or coldness of his 
friends that Savage was distressed, but because it was in reality 
very difficult to preserve him long in a state of ease. To supply 
him with money was a hopeless attempt ; for no sooner did he 
see himself master of a sum sufficient to set him free from care 
for a day, than he became profiise and luxurious. When once 
he had entered a tavern, or engaged in a scheme of pleasure, he 
never retired till want of money obliged Mm to some new expe- 
dient K he was entertsuned in a family, nothing was any longer 
to be regarded there but amusements and jollity; wherever 
Savage entered, he immediately expected that order and business 
should fly before him, that all should thenceforward be left to 
hazard, and that no dull principle of domestic management should 
be opposed to his inclination, or intrude upon his gaiety. 
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His distresses, however afflictive, never dejected him ; in his 
lowest state he wanted not spirit to assert the natural dignity of 
wit, and was always ready to repress that insolence which the 
superiority of fortune incited, and to tratnple on that repuution 
which rose upon any other basis than that of merit ; he never 
admitted any gross familiarities, or submitted to be treated oth- 
erwise than as an equal. Once, when he was without lodging, 
meat, or clothes, one of his friends, a man indeed not remarkable 
for moderation in his prosperity, left a message, that he desired 
to see him about nine in the morning. Savage knew that his 
intention was to assist him ; but was very much disgusted that 
he should presume to presciibe the hour of his attendance, and, 
I believe, refused to virft him, and rejected his kindness. 

The same invincible temper, whether firmness or obstinacy, 
appeared in his conduct to the lord Tyrconnel, from whom he 
very frequently demanded, that the allowance which was once 
paid him should be restored ; but with whom he never appeared 
to entertain for a moment the thought of soliciting a reconcilia- 
tion, and whom he treated at once with all the haughtiness of 
superiority, and ail the bitterness of resentment. He wrote to 
him, not in a style of supplication or respect, but of reproach, 
menace, and contempt ; and appeared determined, if he ever 
rcgamed bis allowance, to hold it only by the right of conquest. 

As many more can discover that a man is richer than that he 
is wiser than themselves, superiority of understanding is not so 
(eadily acknowledged as that of fortune ; nor is that haughtiness, 
which the consciousness of great abilities incites, borne with the 
same submission as the tyranny of affluence ; and therefore Sav* 
age, by asserting his claim to deference and regard, and by treat- 
ing those with contempt whom better fortune animated to rebel 
against him, did not fail to raise a great number of enemies iu 
the different classes of mankind. Those who thought them- 
selves raised above him by the advantages of riches, hated him 
because they found no protection from the petulance of his wit. 
Those who were esteemed for their writings feared him as a 
( riiic, and maligned him as a rival ; and almost all the smaller 
Avits were his professed enemies, 

Among -these Mr. Miller so &r indulged lus resentment as 
to introduce liim in a farce, and direct him to be pci-sonatcd op 
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the stagey in a dresi like that ivhich he then vrore ; a mean in- 
sult) which only inunuated that Savage had but one coat) and 
which was therefore despised by him rather than resented ; for^ 
though he wrote a lampoon against Miller^ he never pnnted it; and 
as no other person ought to prosecute that revenge from which 
the person who was injured desisted, I shall not preserve what 
Mr. Savage suppressed ; of which the publication would indeed 
have been a punishment too severe for so impotent an assault. 

The great hardships of poverty were to Savage not the want 
of lodging or of food, but the neglect and contempt which it drew 
upon him. He complained that, as his affairs grew desperate^ 
he found his reputation for capacity visibly decline ; that his 
opinion in questions of criticism was n^ longer regarded, when 
his coat was out of feshion ; and that those who, in the interval 
of his prospeiity, were always encouraging him to great under^ 
takings by encomiums on his genius and assurances of success^ 
now received any mention of hb designs with coldness, thought 
that the subjects cm which he proposed to write were very diffi- 
cult, and were ready to inform him, that the event of a poem 
was uncertain, that an author ought to employ much time m the 
consideration of his plan, and not presume to sit down to write itk 
confidence of a few cursory ideas, and a superficial knowledge ; 
difficulties were started on all sides, and he was no longer quali- 
fied for any performance but " The Volunt^r Laureat/* 

Yet even this kind of contempt never depressed him ; for he 
always preserved a steady confidence in his own capadty, and 
believed nothing above his reach which he should at any time 
earnestly endeavour to attain. He formed schemes of the same 
kind with regard to knowledge and to fortune, and flattered 
himself with advances to be made in science, as with riches, to 
be enjoyed in some distant period of his life. For the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge he was indeed far better qualified than for 
that of riches ; for he was naturally inquisitive, and deurous of 
the conversaUon of those from whom any information was to be 
obtained, but by no means solicitous to improve those opportu- 
nities that were someUmes offered of raising his foitune ; and he 
was remarkably retentive of his ideas, which, when once he was 
in possession of them, rarely forsook him ; a quality which could 
never be communicated to his money. 
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While he was thus wearing out his iife in expecUtion that 
the queen would some time recollect her promise^ he had re- 
course to the usual practice of wnters^ and published proposals 
fin* printing his works by subscription, to which he was encour- 
aged by the success of many who had not a better right to the 
favour of the public ; but, whatever was the reason, he did not 
find the world equally inclined to favour him ; and he observedf 
with some discontent, that, though he offered his works at half a 
guinea, he was able to procure but a small number in compari- 
son with those who subscribed twice as much to Duck. 

Nor was it without indignation that he saw his proposals neg- 
lected by the queen, who patronized Mr. Duck's with uncom- 
mon ardour, and incited a competition among those who attended 
the court, who should most promote his interest, and who should 
first offer a subscription. This was a distinction to which Mr. 
Savage made no scruple of asserting, that his birth, his misfor- 
tunes, and his genius, gave a fairer title than could be pleaded 
by him on whom it was conferred. 

Savage's applications w^re, however, not universally unsuc- 
cessful ; for some of the nobility countenanced his design, en- 
couraged his pit>posals, and subscribed with great liberality. He 
related of the duke of Chandos particularly, that, upon receiving 
his proposals, he sent him ten guineas. 

But the money which his subscriptions afforded him was not 
less volatile than that which he received from hib other schemes ; 
whenever a subscription was paid him, he went to a tavern ; and, 
as money so collected is necessarily received in small sums, he 
never was able to send his poems to the press, but for many 
years continued his solicitation, and squandered whatever he ob- 
tained. 

This project of printing his works was frequently revived ; 
and, as his proposals grew obsolete, new ones were primed with 
fresher dates. To form schemes for the publication, was one of 
his favourite amusements ; nor was he ever more at ease than 
when, with any friend who readily fell m with his schemes, he 
was adjusting the print, foiming the advertisements, and regu- 
lating the dispersion of his new edition, which he really intended 
some time to publish, and which, as long as experience had sliown 
hisfk the impossibility of printmg the volMme together, he at last 
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determined to divide into weekly or monthly numbers, that th6 
profits of the first might supply the expenses of the next. 

Thns he spent his time in mean expedients and tormenting 
suspense, tiving for the greatest part in fear of prosecutions from 
his creditors, and consequently skulking in obscure parts of the 
town, of which he was no stranger to the remotest comers. But 
wherever he came, his address secured him friends, whom his 
necessities soon alienated ; so that he had, perhaps, a more nu- 
merous acquaintance than any man ever before attained, there 
being scarcely any person eminent on any accoimt to whom he 
was not known, or whose character he was not in some degree 
able to delineate. 

To the acquisition of this extensive acqusdntance every circum- 
stance of his life contributed. He excelled in the arts of con- 
versation, and therefore willingly practised them. He had sel- 
dom any home, or even a lodging in which he could be private ; 
and therefore was driven into public houses for the common con- 
veniences of life and supports of nature. He was alvirays ready 
to comply with every invitation, having no emplo3rment to with- 
hold him, and often no money to provide for himself; and by 
dining with ome company, he never failed of obtaining an intro- 
duction into another. 

Thus dissipated was his life, and thus casual his subsistence ; 
yet cdd not tlie distraction of his views hinder him from reflec- 
tion, nor the uncertidnty of his condition depress his gaiety. 
When he had wandered about mthout any fortunate adventure 
by which he was led into a tavern, he sometimes retired into the 
fields, and was able to employ his mind in study, or amuse it 
with pleasing imaginations ; and seldom appeared to be melan- 
choly, but when some sudden misfortune had fidlen upon him ; 
and even then in a few moments he would disentangle himself 
from his perplexity, adopt the subject of conversation, and apply 
his mind wholly to the objects that others presented to it. 

Tliis life, unhappy as it may be already imagined, was yet em- 
bittered, in 1738, with new calamities. The death of the queen 
deprived him of all the prospects of preferment with which he so 
long entertained his imagination ; and, as sir Robert Walpole had 
before given him reason to believe that he never intended the per- 
ibrmance of his promise, he was now abandoned again to fortune* 
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He waS) howeveri at that time^ supported by a friend ; and as 
it was not his custom to look out for distant calamities, or to fool 
any other i)ain than that ivhich forced itself upon his sensesi he 
vas not much afflicted at his loss, and perhaps comforted him* 
self that his pension ^vould be now continued without the annual 
tribute of a panegyric. 

Another expectation contributed likewise to support him ; he 
had taken a resolution to write a second tragedy upon the story 
of sir Thomas Overbury, in which he preserved a few lines of 
his former play, but made a total alteration of the plan, added 
new incidents, and introduced new characters ; so that it was a 
new tragedy, not a revival of the former. 

Many of his friends blamed him for not making choice of an- 
other subject ; but, in vindication of himself, he asserted, that it 
was not easy to find a better; and that he thought it his interest 
to extinguish the memory of the first tragedy, which he could 
only do by writing one less defective upon the same story ; by 
which he should entirely defeat the artifice of the booksellers^ 
who, after the death of any author of reputation, are always in- 
dustrious to swell his worksi by unitbg bis worst productions 
with his best. 

In the execution of this scheme, however, he proceeded but 
slowly, and probably only employed himself upon it. when he 
could find no other amusement ; but he pleased himself with 
counting the profits, and perhaps imagined that the theatrical 
reputation which he was about to acquire, would be equivalent 
to all that he had lost by the death of his patroness. 

He did not, in confidence of his approaching riches, neglect 
the measures proper to secure the continuance of his pension, 
though some of his favourers thought him dulpable for omitting 
to write on her death ; but on her birthday next year, he gave a 
proof of the solidity of his judgment, and the power of his genius. 
He knew that the track of elegy had been so long beaten, that it 
was impossible to travel in it without treading in the footsteps of 
those who had gone beforo him ; and that thereforo it was nec- 
essary, that he might distinguish himself from the herd of enco- 
miasts, to find out some new walk of funeral panegyric. 

This difHcult task ho performed in such a manner, that his 
poem may be justly ranked among the best pieces that the death 
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of princes has produced. By transferring the mention of her 
death to her birthday, he has formed a happy combination of 
topics, which any other man would have thought it very difficult 
to connect in one view, but which he has united in such a man- 
ner, that the relation between them appears natural ; and it may 
be justly said, that what no other man would have thought on, it 
now appears scarcely possible for any man to miss. 

The beauty of this peculiar combination of images is so mas- 
terly, that it b sufficient to set this poem above censure ; and 
therefore it is not necessary to mention many other delicate 
touches which may be found in it, and which would deservedly 
be admired in any other performance. 

To these proofs of his genius may be added, from the same 
poem, an instance of his prudence, an excellence for which he 
was not so often distinguished ; he does not forget to remind the 
king, in the most delicate and artful manner, of contmuing his 
pension. 

With regard to the success of this address, he was for some 
dme in suspense, but was in no great degree solicitous about it ; 
and continued his labour upon his new tragedy with great tran- 
quillity, till the friend who had for a considerable time supported 
him, removing his &mily to another place, took occadon to dis- 
miss him. It then became necessary to inquire more diligently 
what was determuied in his affiiir, having reason to suspect that 
no great favour was intended him, because he had not received 
hb pension at the usual time. 

It b said, that he did not take those methods of retrieving his 
interest, which were most likely to succeed ; and some of those 
who were employed in the exchequer, cautioned him against too 
much violence in lus proceedings ; but Mr. Savage, who seldom 
regulated his conduct by the advice of others, gave way to hb 
pasuon, and demanded of sir Robert Walpole, at his levee, the 
reason of the distinction that was made between him and the 
other pensioners of the queen, with a degree of roughness which 
perhaps determined him to withdraw what had been only de- 
layed. 

Whatever was the crime of which he was accused or sus- 
pected, and whatever influence was employed against him, he 
received soon after an account that took from him all hopes of 
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regaining his pension ; and he had now no proBpect of subtistence 
but from his play, and he knevr no way of living for the time re- 
quired to finish it. 

So peculiar were the misfortunes of this man, deprived of an 
estate and title by a particular law, exposed and abandoned by a 
mother, defrauded by a mother of a fortune which his &ther had 
allotted him, he entered the world without a friend ; and though 
his abilities forced themselves into esteem and reputation, he was 
never able to obtain any real advantage ; and whatever prospoctH 
arose, were always intercepted as he began to approach them. 
The king's intentions in his favour were frustrated ; his dedica* 
tion to the prince, whose generosity on every other occasion was 
eminent, procured him no reward ; sir Robert Walpole, who 
valued himself upon keeping his promise to others, broke it to 
him without regret ; and the bounty of the queen was, after her 
death, withdrawn from him, and from him only. 

Such were his misfortunes, which yet he bore, not only with 
decency, but with cheerfulness ; nor was his gaiety ckMided even 
by his last disappointments, though he was in a short time re- 
duced to the lowest degree of distress, and often wanted both 
k)dging and food. At this time he gave another instance of the 
insurmountable obstinacy of his spirit ; his clothes were worn 
out ; and he received notice, that at a coffeehouse some clothes 
and linen were left for him ; the person who sent them did not, 
I believe, inform him to whom he was to be obliged, that he 
might spare the perplexity of acknowledging the benefit ; but 
though the offer was so hr generous, it was made with some 
neglect of ceremonies, which Mr. Savage so much resented, that 
he refused the present, and declined to enter the house till the 
clothes that had been designed for him were Uken away. 

His distress was now publicly known, and his friends, there* 
fore, thought it proper to concert some measures for his r#lief ; 
and one of them wrote a letter to him, in which he expressed 
Ms concern <* for the miserable withdrawing of his pension ;" 
and gave him hopes, that in a short time he should find himself 
supplied with a competence, '' without any dependence on those 
little creatures which we are pleased to call the great.'' 

The scheme proposed (or this happy and bdependent sub- 
sistence was, that be should retire into Wales, and receive an 
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allowance of fifty pounds a year, to be raised by a subscriptJoD, 
on which he was to live privately in a cheap place, without as- 
pirmg any more to affluence, or having any farther care of repu- 
tation. 

This offer Mr Savage gladly accepted, though with intentions 
very different from those of his friends; for they proposed that 
he should continue an exile from London for ever, and spend all 
the remdning pan of his life at Swansea ; but he designed only 
to take the opportunity, which their scheme offered him, of re- 
treating for a short time, that he might prepare his play for the 
stage, and his other works for the press, and then return to Lon- 
don to exhibit his tragedy, and live upon the profits of hb own 
labour. 

With regard to his works, he proposed very great improve- 
ments, which would have required much time, or great applica- 
tion ; and, when he had finished them, he designed to do justice 
to his subscribers, by publishing them according to his proposals. 

As he was ready to entertain liimself with future pleasures, he 
had planned out a scheme of life for the country, of which he had 
no knowledge but from pastorals and songs. He imagined that 
he should be transported to scenes of flowery felicity, like those 
wliich one poet has reflected to another ; and had projected a 
perpetual round of innocent pleasures, of which he suspected no 
interruption from pride, or ignorance, or brutality. 

With these expectations he was so enchanted, tliat when he 
was once gently reproached by a friend for submitting to live 
upon a subscription, and advised rather by a resolute exertion of 
his abilities to support himself, he could not bear to debar him- 
self from the happiness which was to be found in the calm of a 
cottage, or lose the opportunity of listening, without intermission, 
to the melody of the nightingale, which he believed was to be 
heard from every hramble, and which he did not feil to mention 
as a very important part of the happiness of a country life. 

While this scheme was ripening, his friends directed him to 
take a lodging in the liberties of the Fleet, that he might be se- 
cure from his dreditors ; and sent him every Mcmday a guinea, 
which he commonly spent before the next morning, and trusted, 
after his usual manner, the remaining part of the week to the 
bounty of fortune* 



He now began very sensibly to feel the miseries of depend* 
ence. Those by whom he was to be supported began to pre- 
scribe to him with an air of authority, which he knew not how 
decently to resent, nor patiently to bear ; and he soon discoveredi 
from the conduct of most of his subscribers, that he was yet in 
the hands of*' little creatui'es/* 

Of the insolence that he was obliged to suffer, he gave many 
instances, of which none appeared to raise his indignation to a 
greater height, than the method which was taken of fumishmg 
him with clothes. Instead of consulting him, and allowing him 
to send a tailor his orders for what they thought proper to allow 
him, they praposed to send for a taik>r to take his measure, and 
then to consult how they should equip him. 

This treatment was not very delicate, nor was it such as Sav- 
age's humanity would have suggested to him on a like occasion ; 
but it had scarcely deserved mention, had it not, by affecting him 
in an uncommon degree, shown the peculiarity of his character. 
Upon hearing the design that was formed, he came to the lodg* 
ing of a friend, with the most violent agonies of rage ; and, being 
asked what it could be that gave him such disturbance, he re« 
plied with the utmost vehemence of indignation, " That they had 
sent for a tailor to measure him." 

How the affair ended was never Inquired, for fear of renewing 
his uneasiness. It is probable, that, upon recollection, ho sub- 
mitted with a good grace to what he could not avoid, and that ho 
discovered no resentment where he had no power. 

He was, however, not humbled to implicit and universal com- 
pliance ; for when the gentleman, who had first informed him 
of the design to support him by a subscription, attempted to pro- 
cure a reconciliation with the lord Tyrconnel, he could by no 
means bo prevailed upon to comply with the measures that were 
proposed. 

A letter was written for him * to sir William Lemon, to pre- 
vail upon him to interpose his good offices with lord TyrconneU 
in which he solicited sir William's assistance, '* for a man who 
really needed it as much as any man could well do ;*' and inform- 
ed him, that he was retiring << for ever, to a place where he 
should no more trouble his relations, fiiends, or enemies;'* he 
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confessed, that his passkn had betrayed him to some cooducti with 
regard to lord Tyrconnel, for which he could not but heartily ask 
his pardon ; and as he imagined lord Tyrconnel's passion might 
be yet so high, that he would not ^ receive a letter from him,** 
begged that ^ William would endeavour to soften him ; and ex- 
pressed his hopes that he would comply with his request, and that 
^ so small a relation would not harden his heart ag^dnst him." 

That any man should presume to dictate a letter to him, was 
not very agreeable to Mr. Savage ; and therefore he was, before 
he had opened it, not much inclined to approve it. But when he 
read it, he found it contained sentiments entirely oppoute to his 
own, and, as he asserted, to the truth ; and therefore, instead of 
cq>ying it, wrote his friend a letter full of masculine resentment 
and warm expostulations. He very justly observed, that the style 
was too supplicatory, and the representation too abject, and that 
he ought at least to have made him complain with ^ the digni^ 
of a gentleman in distress." He declared that he would not 
write the paragraph in which he was to ask lord Tyrcoonel's 
pardon ; for, ^ he despised his pardon, and therefore could not 
heartily, and would not hypocritically ask it." He remarked 
that his friend made a very unreasonable distinction between 
himself and him ; ^ for," says he, ^' when you mention men of 
high rank m your ovm character, they are * those little creatures 
whom we are pleased to call the great ;' but when you address 
them in mine, no servility b sufficiently humble." He thea 
with great propriety explained the ill consequences which might 
be expected from such a letter, which his relations would print 
in their own defence, and which would for ever be produced as a 
full answer to all that he should allege against them ; for he al« 
ways intended to publish a minute account of the treatment which 
he had received. It is to be remembered, to the honour oi the 
gentleman by whom this letter was dravm up, that he yielded to 
Mr. Savage's reasons, and agreed that it ought to be suppressed. 

Af^r many akerations and delays, a subscription was at length 
raised, which did not amount to fifty pounds a year, though twenty 
were paid by one gentleman ;* such was the generosity of man- 
kind, that what had been done by a player without solicitation, 
could not now be effected by application and interest ; and Sav- 

•Mr. Pope. R. 
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age had a great number to court and to obey for a penakm leas 
than that which Mra. Oldfield paid him without exacting any 
aervilitiea. 

Mr. Savage, however^ Mraa aatiafied, and willing to retire} and 
waa convinced that the allowancci though acanty, would be more 
than aufficient for him, being now determined to commence a 
rig^d economiat, and to Uve according to the exacteat rulea of 
frugality ; for nothing waa in hia opinion more contemptible than 
a man, who, when he knew hia income, exceeded it ; and yet ho 
confeaaed, that inatancea of auch folly were too common, and 
lamented that aome men were not to be truated with their own 
money. 

Full of theae aalutary reaolutiona,he left London in July, 1739, 
having taken leave with great tendemeaa of hia fiienda, and part- 
ed from the author of thia narrative with teara in hia eyea. Ha 
waa fumiahed with fifteen guineaa,and informed that they would 
be aufficient, not only for the expenae of hia journey, but for hia 
support in Walea for aome time ; and that there remained but 
litde more of the firat collection. He promiaed a atrict adherence 
to hia maxima of paraimony, and went away in the atage coach ; 
nor did hia frienda expect to hear from him till he informed 
them of hia arrival at Swansea. 

But, when they leaat expected, arrived a letter dated the four- 
teenth day after hia departure, in which he aent them word, that 
he waa yet upon the road, and without money ; and that he 
therefore could not proceed without a remittance. They then 
aent him the money that waa in their handa, with which he vraa 
enabled to reach Briatol, from whence he waa to go to Swansea 
by water. 

At Briatol he found an embargo laid upon the shipping, ao 
that he could not immediately obtdn a paaaage ; and being there- 
fore obliged to stay there some time, he with his usual felicity 
ingratiated himself with many of the principal inhabitanta, waa 
invited to their houaes, distinguished at their public feasts, and 
treated with a regard that gratified hia vanity, and therefore easily 
engaged his affection. 

He began very early after his retirement to comphdn of the 
conduct of his friends in London, and irritated many of them so 
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much by his letters, that they withdrew, however honourably^ 
their contributions ; and it is believed that little more was paid 
him than the twenty pounds a year, which were allowed him by 
the gentleman who proposed the subscription. 

After some stay at Bristol he retired to Swansea, the place 
originally proposed for his residence, where he lived about a year, 
very much dissatisfied with the diminuticm of his salary ; but 
contracted, as in other places, acquaintance with those who were 
most distinguished in that country, among whom he has cele- 
brated Mr. Powel and Mrs. Jones, by some verses which he in- 
serted in " The Gentleman's Magazine."* 

Here he completed his tragedy, of which two acts were want- 
ing when he left London ; and was desirous of coming to town, 
to bring it upon the stage. This de^gn was very warmly op- 
posed ; and he was advised, by his chief bene&ctor, to put it into 
the hands of Mr. Thomson and Mr. Mallet, that it might be fitt^ 
for the stage, and to allow his friends to receive the profits, out 
of which an annual pension should be paid him. 

This proposal he rejected with the utmost contempt. He 
was by no means convinced that the judgment of those, to whom 
he was required to submit, was superior to his own. He was 
now determined, as he expressed it, to be "no longer kept in 
leading strings," and had no elevated idea of " his bounty, who 
proposed to pennon him out of the profits of his own labours." 

He attempted, in Wales, to promote a subscription for his 
works, and had once hopes of success ; but in a shcnt time 
afterward formed a resolution of leaving that part of the country, 
to which he thought it not reasonable to be confined, for the 
gratification of those who, having promised him a liberal income* 
had no sooner banbhed him to a remote comer, than they re- 
duced his allowance to a salary scarcely equal to the necessities 
of life. 

His resentment of this treatment, which, in his own opinion 
at least, he had not deserved, was such, that he broke off all 
correspondence with most of his contributors, and appeared to 
con^der them as persecutors and (^pressors ; and in the latter 
part of his life declared, that their conduct toward him, unce his 

* Reprinted bi the late ^oUcctioo, 
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de()aiture from London, << had been perfidiousneM improving 
on perfidiousness, and inhumanity on inhumanity.** 

It is not to be supposed that the necesfutiesof Mr. Savage did 
not sometimes incite him to satirical exaggerations of the behav- 
iour of those by whom he thought himself reduced to them. But it 
must be granted, that the diminution of his allowance was a great 
hardship, and that those who withdrew their subscriptions from i^ 
man, who, upon the feith of their promise, had gone into a kind 
of banishment, and abandoned all those by whom he had been 
before relieved in his distresses, will find it no easy task to vindi- 
cate their conduct. 

It may be alleged, and perhaps justly, that he was petulant 
and contemptuous ; that he more frecjuently reproached his sub- 
scribers for not giving him more, than thanked them lor what he 
received ; but it is to be remembered, that his conduct, and this 
is the worat charge that can be drawn up against him, did them 
no real injury ; and that it therefore ought rather to have been 
pitied than resented ; at least, the resentment it might provoke 
ought to have been generous and manly ; epithets which his 
conduct will hardly deserve, that starves the man whom he has 
persuaded to put himself into his power. 

It might have been reasonably demanded by Savage, that they 
should, before they had taken away what they promised, have re- 
placed him in his former state, that they sliould have taken no ad- 
vantages from the situation to which the appearance of their kind- 
ness had reduced him, and that he should have been recalled to 
London before he was abandoned. lie might justly represent, 
that he ought to have been considered as a lion in the toils, and 
demand to be released before the dogs should be loosed upon 
him. 

He endeavoured, indeed, to release himself, and, with an in- 
tent to return to London, went to Bristol, where a repetition of 
the kindness which he had formerly found invited him to stay. 
He was not only caressed and treated, but had a collection made 
&r him of about thirty pounds, with which it had been happy if 
he had immediately departed for London { but his negligence did 
not suffer him to consider, that such proofs of kindness were not 
often to be expected, and that this ardour of benevolence was in 
a great degree the effect of novelty, and might, probably, bo 
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everj day less ; and tberefive he took no care to impiwe die 
happy time, but was encouraged by one fiivoor to hope for an- 
other, tin at length generodty was exhaosted, and officioiianess 
wearied. 

Another part of his nuscondnct was the pracdce of proloDg- 
ing Ms yisits to tmseasonable hoars, and (fiscoocerting 9SI the 
fiuniHes into which he was admitted. This was an error, in a 
place of commerce, which all the charms of his conrersation 
could not compensate ; for what trader would purchase such 
sdry satis&ction by the loss of scM gain, which must be the con- 
sequence of midnight merriment, as those hours which were 
gained at night were generally lost in the monung ? 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiosity of the inhabitants was 
gratified, found the nuniberof his friends dsdlydecreaang, perhaps 
without suspecting for what reason their conduct was altered ; 
for he still continued to harass, ^th his noctumad intruaons, 
those that yet countenanced him, and admitted 1dm to their 
houses. 

But he did not spend all the time of his residence at Bristol 
in idats or at taverns ; for he som e times returned to his stodieS} 
and began several considerable deugns. Wh^i he felt an inclina- 
tion to write, he always retired from the knowledge of Ids friends, 
and lay Idd in an obscure part of Ihe suburbs, till he found him- 
self again denrous of company, to which it is fikely that inter* 
vals of absence made him more welcome. 

He was always full of his design of returning to London, to 
bring his tragedy upon the stage ; but, having neglected to de- 
part widi the money that was raised for him, he could not after* 
ward procure a sum sufficient to defray die expenses of his 
journey ; nor perhaps would a fi*esh supply have had any other 
effect than, by putting imme&ite pleasures into his power, to 
have driveh the thoughts of his journey out of his mind. 

While he was thus spending the day in contriring a scheme 
for the morrow, distress stole upon him by imperceptible de- 
grees. His conduct had already wearied some of those who v^re 
at first enamoured jof hb conversation ; but he might, perhaps* 
still have devolved to others, whom he might have entertained 
with equal success, had not the decay of his clothes made it no 
longer consistent mih their vamty to admit him to their tables, 0^ 
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to associate with him in public places. He now began to find 
every man from home at whose house he called ; and was there- 
fore no longer able to procure the necessaries of life, but wand- 
ered about the town, slighted and neglected, in quest of a dinner 
vrhich he did not always obtain. 

To complete his misery, he was pursued by the officers for 
small debts inliich he had contracted ; and was therefore obliged 
to withdraw from the small number of friends from whom h^ 
had still reason to hope for favours. His custom was to lie in 
bed the greatest part of the day, and to go out in the dark 
with the utmost privacy, and, after having paid his visit, return 
again before morning to his lodging, which was the garret of an 
obscure inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and <;onfined on the other, 
he suffered the utmost extremities of poverty, and often fasted 
so long that he was seized with faintness, and had lost hb appe- 
tite, not being able to bear the smell of meat, till the action of 
his stomach was restored by a cordial. 

In this disti:ess, he received a remittance of five pounds from 
London, with which he provided himself a decent coat, and de- 
termined to go to London, but unhappily spent his money at a 
favourite tavern. Thus was he again confined to Bristol, where 
he was every day hunted by bailiffs. In this exigence he once 
more found a friend, who sheltered him in his house, though at 
the usual inconveniences, with which his company was attended ; 
for he could neither be persuaded to go to bed in the night, nor 
to rise in the day. 

It fs observable, that in these various scenes of misery he was 
always disengaged and cheerful ; he at some times pursued his 
studies, and at others continued or enlarged his epistolaiy corres* 
, pondence ; nor was he ever so far dejected as to endeavour to 
procure an increase of his allowance by any other methods than 
accusations and reproaches. 

He had now no longer any hopes of assistance from his friends 
at Bristol, who, as merchants, and by consequence sufficiently stu- 
dious of profit, cannot be supposed to have lopked with much 
compassion uj)on negligence and extravagance, or to think anf 
excellence equivalent to a fault of such consequence as neglect 
of economy. It is natural to imagipe, Uiat many of tho9€f, who 
vox- II. 22 
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would bare relkyed his real wants, were discouraged firxn the 
ezertioQ of their beDeroknce by obsenratioD of the use which 
was made <^ their fiiToun, and convictioD that relief would only 
be moinetitaiy, and that the same necessity would quickly re- 
tnm. 

At last he quitted the house (^ his fiieody and returned to his 
lodging at the inn, still intending to set out in a few dap for Lod- 
doD ; but oo the 10th. of January, 1742>3, having been at supper 
with two of his frioids, he was at his return to hb lodgings 
arrested for a debt of about eight pounds, which he owed at a 
coffieehouse, and conducted to the house of a sheriff's officer. 
The account which he gives of this misfortune, in a letter to cxie 
of the gentlemoi with whom he had supped, is too remarkable 
to be omitted. 

^ It was not a little unfortunate for me, that I spent yester- 
day's evening with you ; because the hour hindered me from 
altering on my new lodging ; however, I have now got cHie, but 
such an one as I believe nobody would choose* 

" I was arrested at the suit €i Mrs. Read, just as I was gcung 
up stairs to bed, at Mr. Bowyer's ; but taken in so private a^ 
manner, that I believe nobody at the White Lion is apprized ci 
it ; though I let the officers know the strength, or rather the 
weakness of my pocket, yet they treated me with the utmost 
civility; and even when they conducted me to con&iement, it vras 
in such a manner, that I verily believe I could have escaped) 
which I would rather be ruined than have done, notwithstanding- 
the whde amount of my finances was but three pence half* 
penny. 

^ In the first |dace, I must insist, that you will industriously, 
conceal this from Mrs. S s , because I would not have her • 
good nature suffer that pain, which, I know, she would be apt to 
leel on this occasion. 

" Next, I conjure you, dear sir, by all the ties of friendship, 
by no means to have one uneasy thought on my account ; but to 
have the same pleasamry of countenance, and unruffled serenity 
o[ mind, which, God be praised ! I have in this, and have had in 
a much severer calamity. Furthermore, I charge you, if you 
▼alue my friendship as truly as I do yours, not to utter, or even 
harbour, the least resemment against Mrs. Read. I believe she 
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lias ruined met but I freely forgive her ; and, theugh I will never 
more have on^ intimacy with her» I would, at a due distance, rather 
do her an act of good than ill will. Lastly, pardon the expressioni 
I absolutely command you not to offer me any pecuniary assist- 
ance, nor to attempt getting me any from any one of your friends. 
At another time> or on any other occasion, you may, dear friend, 
be well assured, I would rather write to you in the submissive 
style of a request, than that of a pereniptoiy command. 

^ However, that my truly valuable friend may not think I am 
too proud to ask a favour, let me intreat you to let me have 
your boy to attend me for this day, not only for the sake of sav- 
ing me the expense of porters, but for the delivery of some let- 
ters to people whose names I would not have known to strangers. 

" The civil treatment I have thus far met from those whose 
prisoner I am, makes me thankful ta the Almighty, that, though 
he has thought fit to visit me on my birthnight, with affliction, 
yet, such is his great goodness ! my affliction is not without al- 
leviating circumstances. I murmur hot ; but am all resignation 
to the Divine will. As to the world, I hope that I shall be en- 
dued by heaven with that presence of mind, that serene dignity 
in misfortune, that consdtutes the character of a true nobleman ; 
a dignity far beyond that of coronets ; a nobility arising fh)m the 
just principles of philosophy^ refined and exalted by those of 
Christianity.'' 

He continued five days at the officer's, in hopes that he should 
be able to procure bail, and avoid the necessity of going to prison. 
The state in which he passed his time, and the treatment which 
he received, are very justly expressed by him in a letter which 
he wrote to a friend ; " The whole day,** says he, "has been em- 
ployed in various people's filling my head with their foolish chi- 
merical systems, which has obliged me coolly, as far as nature 
will admit, to digest and accommodate myself to every different 
person's way of thinking ; hurried from one wild system to anoth- 
er, till it has quite made a chaos of my imagination, and noth- 
mg done— promised— disAppointed— ordered to send, every hour, 
from one part of the town to the other." 

When his friends, who had hitherto caressed and applauded 
Mm, found that to give bail and pay the debt was the same, they 
all refused to preserve him fmm a prison at the expense of eight 
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pounds ; asui tbtrefere, after haviog been for aome time At the 
ofiBcer's hpuse, " at an immenfie expense)** as he observer in his 
letter, he was at length removed to Newgate. 

This expense he was enabled to support by the generosi- 
ty of Mr. Nash at Bath, who, upon receiving from him an ao 
count (^ his condition, immediately sent him fire guineas, and 
promised to promote his subscription at Bath, with all his in- 
terest. 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at least a freedom from 
suspense, and rest from the disturbing vicissitudes of hope aiwj 
disappointment; he now found that his friends were only com- 
panions, who were willing to share his gaiety, but not to partake 
of his misfortunes ; and therefore he no longer expected any as- 
sistance from them. 

It must, however, be observed of one gentleman, that be of- 
fered to release him by paying the debt ; but that Mr. Savage 
would not consent, I suppose, because he thought he had before 
been too burdensome to him. •< 

He was offered by some of his friends that a collection should 
be made for his enlargement ; but he " treated the proposad," 
and declared* *< he should again treat it with disdain. As to 
writing any mendicant letters, he had too high a spirit, and 
determined only to write to some ministers of state to try to 
regain his pension.** 

He continued to complaint of those that had sent him into the 
eountry, ^oid objected to them, that he had <' lost the profits of 
his play, which had been finished three years ;** and in another 
letter declares his resolution to publish a pamphlet, that the world 
might know how " he had been used.** 

This pamphlet was never written ; for he in a very short time 
recovered his usual tranquillity, and cheerfully applied himself 
to more inoffensive studies. He indeed steadDy declared} that 
he was promised a yearly allowance of fifty pounds, and never 
received half the sum ; but he seemed to resign himself to that 
as well as to other misfortunes, and lose the remembrance of it 
in his amusements and employments. /: 

* In a letter after his confinement Dr. J. 
t Letter, Jjiq. 15. 
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The cheerfulnett with which ho bore his confineinept appears 
from the following letter, which he wrote, January the 3Qib. to 
one of hit friends in London. 

^ I now write to jrou from my confinement m Newgate, where 
I have been ever since Monday last was se'nnight, and where I 
enjof myself with much more tranquillity than I have known for 
upward of a twelvemonth pait ; having a room entirely to my 
lei^ and pHrsuing the amusement of my poetical studies, unin- 
terrupted, and agreeable to my mind. I thank the Almighty, I 
am BOW all collected in myself; and, though my person is in con- 
finement, my mind can expatiate on ample and useful subj^ts 
wkh all the freedom imaginable. I am now more conversant with 
the niiie than ever ; and if, instead of a Newgate bird, I may be 
sUowed to be a bird of the muses, I assure you, sir, I sing very 
freely in my cage ; sometimes bdeed in the plainttVe notes of 
4i6 lyighlingale ; but, at others, in the cheerful strains of the lark.'* 
In another letter he observes, that he ranges from one subject 
to another, without confining himself to any particular task ; and 
Ait he was employed one week upon one attempt, and the next 
upon another. 

Sorely the foititude of this man deserves, at least, to be men- 
toed with applause ; and, whatever faults may be imputed to 
Um, the virtue of suffermg well cannot be denied him. The 
two powers which, in the opinion of Epictetus, constituted a wise 
nian» are those of bearing and forbearing ; which cannot in- 
deed be affirmed to have been equally possessed by Savage ; and 
indeed the want of one obliged him very frequently to practise 
the other. 

He was treated by Mr. Dagge, the keeper of the prison, with 
great humanity ; was supported by him at his own table, without 
any certsdnty of recompense ; had a room to himself, to which 
he could at any time retire from all disturbance ; was allowed to 
stsnd at the door of the prison, and sometimes taken out into the 
fields ;* so that he suffered fewer hardships in prison than he 
had been accustomed to undergo in the greatest part of his life. 
The keeper did not confine his benevolence to a gentle execu- 
tion of his office, but made some overtures to the creditor for his 
release, though without eff*ect i and continued, duiing the whole 

• See tbivoonflrmed, Qtnt Mug. vol. LVIL U40. N. 
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dme of his imprisonment^ to treat him mth the utmost tender-* 
ness and civility. 

Virtue is undoubtedly most laudable in that state which 
fnakes it most difficult ; and therefore the humanity of a gaoler 
certainly deserves this public attestation ; and the man, whose 
heart has not been hardened by such an employment, niay be 
justly proposed as a pattern of benevdence. If an inscription 
was once engraved " to the honest toll gatherer,** less honours 
ought not to be paid " to the tender gaoler." 

Mr. Savage very frequently received visits, and someUnkes 
presents, from his acquaintances ; but they did not amount to a 
sub^stence, for the greater part of which he was indebted to- the 
generosity of this keeper ; but these favours, howevei^they tftight 
endear to him the particular persons from whom he received 
them, were very far from impressing upon his mind any adnoita* 
geous ideas of the people of Bristol, and therefore he thought he 
could not more properly employ himself in prison, than in writ- 
ing a poem called " London and Bristol delineated.*** 

When he had brought this poem to its present state, which 
without con^dering the chasm, is not perfect, he wrote to Lon- 
don an account of his design, and informed hi« fiiend, t that . 
he was determined to print it vrith his name ; but enjoined hbn 
not to communicate his intention to his Bristol acqwuntance* 
The gentleman, surprised at his resolution^ endeaiKMired to db^ 
suade him from publishing it, at least from prefixing his name ; 
and declared, that he could not reconcile the injunction of secrecy 
with his resolution to own it at its first appearance. To this Mr. 
Savage returned an answer, agreeable to his character, in ^e 
following terms. 

** I received yours this morning ; and not without a Kttie sur- 
prise at the contents. To answer a question with a question, 
ydNnsk me concerning London and Bristol, why will I add deUn^ 
eaied 7 Why did Mr. Woolaston add the same word to his Ret^" 
ion of Nature ? I suppose that it was his will and x^easure to 
add it in his case ; and it is mine to do so in my own. You 
are pleased to tell me, that you understand not why secrecy is 

* The author preferred this title to that of ** LoodoD and Bristol com- 
pared ;" vhich> when he began the piece^ he intended to prefix to it. Dr. J. 
t This frlOQd was Mr. Cave th^ printer^ N> 
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wjotned} and yet I intend to set my name to it. My answer is, I 
have my private reasons, which I amfnot obliged to explain to any 
one* You doubt my friend Mr. S ■ * would not approve of ity 
and what is it to me whether he does or not ? Do you imagine 
that Mr. S' ' is to dictate to me ? If any man who calls him* 
self my friend should assume such an air, I would spurn at his 
- friendship with contempt. You say, I seem to think so by not 
lettbg him know it ; and suppose I do, what then ? Perhaps I 
can give reasons for that disapprobation, very foreign from what 
you would imagine* You go on in saying, suppose I should not 
put my name to it ; my answer is, that I will not suppose any 
such thing, being determbed to the contrary ; neither, sir, would 
I have you suppose that I applied to you for want of another 
press ; nor would I have you imagine, that I owe Mr. S— 
obligations which I do not.'* 

Such was his imprudence, and such his obstinate adherence to 
Ms own resolutions, however absurd ! A prisoner I supported by 
charity ! and, whatever insults he might have received during 
the latter part of his stay at Bristol, once caressed, esteemed, and 
presented with a liberal collection, he could forget on a sudden 
his danger and his obligations, to gratify the petulance of his wit, 
or the eagerness of his resentment, and publish a satire, by which 
he might reasonably expect that he should alienate those who 
then supported him, and provoke those whom he could neither 
resist nor escape. 

Th^ resolution, from the execution of which it is probable 
that only his death could have hindered him, is sufficient to show, 
how much he disregarded all considerations that opposed his 
present passions, and how readily he hazarded all future advan- 
tages for any immediate gratifications. Whatever was his pre- 
dominant inclination, neither hope nor fear hindered him from 
.eoroplying with it ; nor had opposition any other efiect than to 
heighten his ardour, and irritate his vehemence. 

This performance was however laid aside, while he was cm- 
ployed in soliciting assistance from several great persons ; and 
one interruption supceeding another, hindered him from supply- 
ing the chasm, and perhaps from retouching the other pailn,. 

^ • Mr. Strong, of the poitoffi^o. N. 
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which he can hai*dly be imagined to have fini^d ui his own 
opinioii ; for it b veiy imequal^ and some of the Unes are raiher 
inserted to rhyme to others^ then to support or improve the sense ; 
but the first and last parts are worked up with great s{urit vod 
elegance. 

His time was spent in the prisc»i for the most part in study, 
CH* in receiving visits; but sometimes he descended to lower t 
amusements, and diverted himself in the kitchen with the con* 
versation of the criminals ; for it was not pleasing to him to be 
much without company ; and, tbough he was very capable of a 
judicious choice, he was <^n contented with the first that ofier- 
ed ; for this he was sometimes reproved by his fii^ids, who 
found him surrotmded wkh felons ; but the reproof was on that, 
as on other occasions, thrown away ; he continued to gratify hkn* 
self, and to set very little value on the opinion of others. 

But here, as in every other scene of his life, he made use of 
auch opportunities as occurred of benefiting those who were 
.more miserable than himself, and vras always ready to perform 
any ofiice of humanity to his fellow prisoners. 

He had now ceased from corresponding with any of his sub* 
scribers except one, who yet continued to remit him the twenty 
pounds a year which he had promised lum, and by whom it was 
expected that he would have be^i in a very short time enlarged^ 
because he had directed the keeper to inquire after the state of 
his debts. 

However^ he took care to enter his name according^ the 
forms of the court,* that the credittH* might be obliged to make 
him some ^lowance, if he was continued a (uisoner, and, when on 
that occasion he appeared in the hall, was treated with very uni- 
usual respect. 

But the resentment of the city was afteiward raised by some 
'accounts that had been spread of the satire ; and he was mform* 
^ that some of the merchants intended to pay the allowanoe 
which the law required, and to detain him a priscmer at their own 
expense. This he treated as an empty menace ; and perhaps 
Wright liave hastened the publication, only to show how much he 

* See Gent. Mag. vol, hYlt 104g. N. 
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Wft» superior to their intuits^ had not all his schemes been sudn 
denty destroyed. 

When he had been six months in prisont he received from 
one of his friends,* in whose kmdness he had the greatest confi- 
dence, and on whose assistance he chiefly depended, a letter, that 
contained a charge of very atrocious ingratitude, drawn up in such ^ 
terms as sudden resentment dictated. Henley, in one. of his ad- 
rertisements, had mentioned, ^ Pope's treatment of Savage." 
This was supposed by Pope to be the consequence of a complaint 
made by Savage to Hen)ey» and was therefore mentioned by him 
with much resentment. Mr. Savage returned a very solemn 
protestation of his innocence, but however appeared much dis- 
turbed at the accusation. Some days afterward he was seized 
with a pain in his back and side, which, as it was not violent, was 
not suspected to be dangerous ; but growing daily more languid 
and dejected, on the 35th. of July, he confined himself to hit 
room, and a fever seized his spirits. The symptoms grew every 
day more formidable, but his condition did not enable him to pro- 
cure any assistance. The last time that the keeper saw him 
was on July the Slst. 1743; when Savage, seeing him at hb 
bedside, said, with an uncommon earnestness, << I have some- 
thing to say to you, sir )" but, after a pause, moved his hand in 
a melancholy manner ; and, finding himself unable to recollect 
what he was going to communicate, said, ^ 'tis gone 1" The 
keeper soon after left him ; and the next morning he died. He 
was buried in the churchyai*d of St* Peter, at the expense of the 
keepoi. 

Such was the fife and death of Richard Savage, a man equally 
disdnguished by his virtues and vices ; and at once remarkable 
for his weaknesses and abilities. 

He was of a middle stature, of a thin habit of bodyi a long vis^ 
age, coarse features, and melancholy aspect ; of a grave and 
manly deportment, a solemn dignity of mien, but which, upon a 
nearer acquaintance, softened into an engaging easiness of man- 
ner, nis walk was slow, and his voice tremulous and moum- 

* Mr. Pope. See tome extraott of letters from that gentleman to and 
tonoerning Mr. Savngc, in Bnffhead'a life of Popei p. 503. R. 
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fol. He was easily excited to smiles, but very seldom provoked 
to laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon degree vigorous and active. 
Hb judgment was accuratci hb apprehenuon quick, and his 
memory so tenacious, that he was frequently observed to know 
what he had learned from others, in a short time, better than 
those by whom he was informed ; and could frequently recollect 
incidents, with all their comlunation of circumstances, which few 
would have regarded at the present time, but which the quick* 
ness of his apprehendon impressed upcn him* He had the pe- 
culiar felicity that his attention never deserted him ; he was 
present to every object, and regardful of the most trifling occur- 
rences. He had the art of escaping from his own reflections, 
and accommodating himself to every new scene. 

To this quality is to be imputed the extent of his knowledge, 
compared with the small time which he spent in visible endeav- 
ours to acquire it. He mingled in cursory conversaticHi with the 
same steadiness of attention as others apply to a lecture ; and, 
amidst the appearance of thoughtless gaiety, lost no new idea 
that was started, nor any hint that could be improved. He had 
therefore made in coffeehouses the same proficiency as others in 
their closets ; and it is remarkable, that the writings of a man of 
little education and little reading, have an air of learning scarcely 
to be found in any other performances, but wliich perhaps as 
often obscures as embellishes them. 

His judgment was eminently exact both with regard to writ- 
ings and to men. The knowledge of life was indeed hi| chief 
attainment ; and it is not without some satisfaction, that I can 
produce the suffrage of Savage in Savour of human nature, of 
which he never appeared to entertain such odious ideas as some, 
who perhaps had neither his judgment nor experience, have pub- 
lished, either in ostentation of their sagacity, vindication of their 
crimes, or gratification of their malice. 

His method of life particularly qualified him for conversaticm, 
of which he knew how to practise all the graces. He was never 
vehement or loud, but at once modest and easy, open and respect- 
ful ; his language was vivacious and elegant, and equally happy 
upon grave or humorous subjects. He was generally censured 
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ibr not knowing when to retire ; but thtt was not the defect of 
his judgment) but of his fortune ; when he left liis company^ he 
was frequently to spend the remaining part of the night in the 
street, or at least was abandoned to gloomy reflections, which it 
is not strange that he delayed as long as he could ; and some* 
times forgot that he gave others pain to avoid it himself. 

It cannot be said, that he made use of his abilities for the di- 
rection of his own conduct ; an irreguHur and dissipated nuuiner 
of life had made him the slave of every passion that happened to 
be excited by the presence of its object* and that slavery to his 
pasuons reciprocally produced a life irregular and disupated 
He was not master of his own motioos^ nor could promise any 
thing for the next day. 

With regard to hb economy, nothing can be added to the re* 
lation of his life. He appeared to think himself born to be sup* 
ported by others* and dispensed from all necessity of providing 
for himself ; he therefore never prosecuted any scheme of ad* 
irantagO) nor endeavoured even to secure the profits which his 
writbgs might have afforded him. His temper was, in conse- 
quence of the dominion of his passions, uncertain and capricious ; 
he was easily engaged* and ea^ly disgusted ; but he is accused 
of retaining his hatred mott tenaciously than his benevolence. 

He was compassidnate both by nature and principle, and al- 
ways ready to perform offices of humanity ; but when he was 
provoked, and very small offences were sufficient to provoke him* 
he would prosecute his revenge with the utmost acrimony till 
his passion had subsided. 

His friendship was therefore of little value ; for* though he 
was zealous in the support or vindication of those whom he loved* 
yet it was always dangerous to trust him, because he considered 
himself as discharged by the first quarrel from all ties of honour 
or gratitudo ; and would betray those secrets which* in the warmth 
of confidence, had been Imparted to him. This practice drew 
upon him a universal accusation of ingratitude ; nor can it be 
denied that he was very ready to set himself free from the load 
of an oUigation ; (or he could not bear to conceive himself in a 
state of dependence, his pride being equally powerful with his 
other passions, and appearing in the form of insolence at one 
timO) and of vanity at another. , Vanity* the most innocen^speqies 
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of jiride) was most frequentlf predominaBt ; he could aot cjoi^ 
leave off, vrheu he had oDce begun to motion himielf or his 
works ; nor ever read his verses without stealing his eyes froB» 
thepage^to discover, in the faces of his audience^ how they wem 
affected with any ^vourite passage. 

A kinder name than that of vanity ought to be given to tha 
delicacy with iiduch he was always careful to separate h& owa 
merit from every other man's, and to reject that praise tQ which 
he had no claim.* He did not fi^rget, in mendomng hb perform* 
ances, to mark every line that had been suggested or amended ; 
and was so accurate, as to relate that he owed tbree words in The 
Wanderer to the advice of his friends. 

His veracity was questioned, but with little reason ; his ac- 
counts, diough not indeed always the same, were generally con* 
nstent. When he loved any man, he su{^ressed all his fadts ; 
and, when he had been ofiended by him, concealed sdl his virtues^ 
but his characters were generally true, so &r as he proceeded; 
though it cannot be denied, that his partiality might have some- 
times the effect of felsehood. 

In cases indifferent, he was zealous for virtue, truth, aad jus- 
tice ; he knew very well the necessity of goodness to the present 
and future happiness of manldnd ; vas is there perhaps a^ 
writer, who has less endeavoured to please by flattering the ap- 
petites, or perverting the judgment. 

As an author, therefore, and he now ceases to xrAuence man- 
kind in any other character, if one {uece which he had resolved 
to suppress be excepted, he has very little to fear from the strict- 
est moral or religious censure. And though he may not be al- 
together secure agamst the objections of the critic, it must how- 
ever be acknowledged, that his works are the productions of a 
genius truly poetical ; and, what many writers who have been 
more lavishly applauded cannot boast, diat they have an original 
air, which has no resemblance of any foregoing writer, that the 
versificaiion and sentiments have a cast peculiar to themselves, 
which no man can imitate with success, because what was nature 
in Savage would in another be affectation. It must be confessed, 
that his descriptions are striking, his images animated, his fictioitf 
justly imagined, and his allegories artfully pursued ; that his dicp 
tion is elevated, though sometimes forced, and his numbers \ 
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rous and majestic^ though frequently sluggish and encumbered. 
Of his style, the general fault is harshness, and its general excel- 
lence is dignity ; of his sentiments, the previdling beauty i^ 
simplicity, and uniformity the prevailing defect 

For his life, or for his writings, none, who candidly consider 
his fortune, will think an apology either necessary or difficult. If 
he was not always sufficiently mstructed in lus subject, his knowl-< 
edge was at least greater than could have been attained by others 
in the same state. If his works were sometimes unfinished, 
accuracy cannot reasonably be exacted from a man oppressed 
with want, which he has no hope of relieving but by a speedy 
publication. The insolence and resentment of which he is ac- 
cused were not easily to be avoided by a great mind, irritated by 
perpetual hardships, and constrained hourly to return the spurns 
of contempt, and repress the insolence of prosperity ; and vanity 
may surely be readily pardoned in him, to whom life afibrded no 
other comforts than barren praises, and the consciousness of 
deserving them. 

Those are no proper judges of his conduct who have slum* 
bered away their time on the down of plenty ; nor will any wise 
man presume to say, << had I been in Savage's condition, I should 
have lived or written better than Savage.'* 

This relation will not be wholly without its use, if those, who 
languish under any part of his sufferings, shall be enabled to for- 
tify their patience, by reflecting that they feel only those afflictions 
from which the abilities of Savage did not exempt him ; or those^ 
who, in confidence of superior capacides or attainments, dis- 
regarded the common maxims of life, shall be reminded, that 
nothing will supply ^he want of prudence ; and that negligence 
and irregularity, long continued, will make knowledge useless, 
wit ridiculous, and genius contemptible. 
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aN account of Dr. S>iviA has been already collectedi vith great 
diligence and acuteness^ by Dr. Hawkesworth) according to a 
•cheme which I laid before him in the indmacy of our friend- 
ship. I cannot therefore be expected to say much of a life^ con* 
ceming which I had long since communicated my thoughts to a 
man capable of dignifying his narration with so much elegance 
of language and force of sentiment. 

Jonathan Swift was^ according to an account said to be 
written by himselfi* the son of Jonathan Swift, an attorney, and 
was bom at Dublin on St.^ndrew's day, 1667 ; according to his 
own report, as delivered byPope to Spence, he was bom at 
Leicester, the son of a clergyman, who was minister of the pan* 
ish in Herefordshire.! During his life the place of his birth 
was undetermined. He was contented to be called an Irishman 
by the Irish ; but would occasionally call himself an Englishman. 
The question may, without much regret, be left in the obscurity 
in which he delighted to involve it. 

Whatever was his birth, his education was Irbh. He was 
sent at the age of six to the school of Kilkenny, and in liis 
fifteenth year, 1682, was admitted into the university of Dublin. 

In his academical studies he was either not diligent or not hap- 
py. It must disappoint every reader's expcctatbn, that, when 
at the usual time he claimed the bachelorship of arts, he wan 
found by the examiners too conspicuously deficient for regular 
admission, and obtained his degree at last by afiecial favour ; a 
term used in that university to denote want of merit. 

* Mr. Sheridan, In his life of Swift, obscrtei, that this aooount was really 
-written by the dean, and now exists in his own hand writing in tlio library 
•f Dublin eollego. R. | 

t Spencc's \nccdotC8, vol. II. p. 273. 
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Of this disgrace it may be ea^y supposed that he was much 
ashamed, and shame had its proper effect in producing refor- 
mation. He resolved from that time to study eight hours a day, 
and continued has industry for seven years, with what improve- 
ment is sufficiently known. TIus part of his story well deserves 
to be remembered ; it may afford useful adm<»iition and power- 
ful encouragement to many mien, whose abilities have been made 
for a time useless by their pasdons or pleasures, and who, hav- 
ing lost one part of hie ui idleness, are tempted to throw away 
the remainder in despair* 

In thb course of dnly appticatioD he continued three years 
longer at Dublin ; and m thb time, if the observatioD and mem^ 
ory of an old companion may be trusted, he drew the first sketch 
of his "Talc of a Tub." 

When he was about one and twenty, 1688, being 1^ the death 
of Godwin Swift, his uncle, who had supported him, left without 
subsistence, he went to consult Ms mother, who then fived at 
Leicester, about the future course of his life ; and by her direc- 
Uon, solicited the advice and patronage of ^r William Ten4>le, 
who had married one of Mrs. Swift's relations, and whose fisufaer, 
ar John Temple, master of the rolls in Ireland, had lived in great 
familiarity of friendship with Godwin Swifit, by whom Jonathan 
had been to that time maintained. 

Temple received with sufficient kindness the nephew of his 
bther's friend, with whom he was, when they conversed together^ 
so much pleased that he detained him two years in his house. 
Here he became known to king William, who sometimes visit- 
ed Temple when he was disabled by the gout, said, being at*- 
tended by Swift in the garden, showed him how to cut asparagus 
in the Dutch way. 

King William's notions were all military ; and he expressed 
his kindness to Svfift by offering to make him a caption of horse. 

When Temple removed to Moor park, he took Swift with 
him ; and when he was consulted by the earl of Portland about 
the expedience of complying with a bill then depending for mak- 
ing parliaments triennial, against which king William was strong- 
ly prejudiced, after having in vain tried to show the earl that the 
proposal involved nothing dangerous to royal power, he sent 
Swift for the saipe purpose to the king. Swift, who probably 
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1^8 proud of his employment, and went with all the confidence 
of a young man, found his arguments, and his art of displaying 
them, made totally ineffectual by the predetermination of tho 
king ; and used to mention this disappointment as his first ant^ 
dote against vanity. 

Before he left Ireland he contracted a disorder, as he thought^ 
by eating too much fruit. ' The original of diseases is commonlf 
obscure. Almost every boy eats as much fruit as he can get» 
without any great inconvenience. The disease of Swift was 
giddiness with deafness, which attacked him from time to timet 
began very early, pursued him through life, and at last sent him 
to the grave, deprived of reason. 

Being much oppressed at Moor park by this grievous malady^ 
he was advised to try his native air, and went to Ireland ; but, 
finding no benefit, returned to sir William, at whose house ho 
continued his studies, and is known to have read, among other 
books, " Cyprian" and " Irenxus." He thought exercise of great 
necessity, and used to run half a mile up and down a hill every 
two hours. 

It is easy to Imagine that the mode in which his first degree 

was conferred, loft him no great fondness for the university of 

'\ Dublin, and therefore he resolved to become a master of arts at 

1 Oxford. In tl>e testimonial which he produced, the words of 

ff disgrace were omitted ; and he took his master's degree, July 5) 

« 1693, with such reception and regard as fully contented him« 

While he lived with Temple, he used to pay his mother at 
Leicester a yearly visit. He travelled on foot, unless some vio* 
Icnce of the weather drove him into a waggon i and at night he 
would go to a penny lodging, where he purchased clean sheets 
for six pence. This practice lord Orrery imputes to his innate 
fevc of groBsness and vulgarity ; some may ascribe it to his 
desire of surveying human life through all its varieties ; and 
others, perhaps with equal probability, to a passion which seems 
to have been deeply fixed in his heart, the love of a shilling. 

In time he began to think that his attendance at Moor park 
deserved some other recompense than the pleasure, however 
mhigled with improvement, of Temple's conversation j and grew 
"SO impatient, that, 1694, he went away in discontent. 

VOL. II. 24 
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Templey conscious of having g^Tcn reason fi>r compIaiDt) b 
said to have made him deputy roaster of the n^ in Ireland ; 
which, accordmg to hb kinsman's account, was an office which 
he knew him not able to discharge. Swift therefore resolired to 
enter into the church, in which he had at first no higher hapesk 
than of the chaplainship to the fectory at lisbmi ; but bang 
recommended to lord Capel> he ehrtiinqd the prebend of Kihoot 
in Connor, of about a hundred poimds a ye^r* 

But the infirmities of Temple made a compamoo like Swift 
so necessary, that he invited him back, with a promise to procure 
him English prefermoit in exchange fi^r the prebend, which he 
desired him to re^gn. With this request Swift quickly com«- 
plied, having perhaps equally repented their sepanttkm, and they 
lived on together with mutual satisfiurtion ; and, in the (bur years 
that passed between his return and Temple's death, it b probaUe 
that he wrote the " Tale of a Tub,** and the « Battle of the 
Books." 

Swift began early to thbk, or to hope, that he was a poet, and 
wrote Pindaric odes to Temple, to the king, and to the Athenian 
sodety, a knot of obscure men,* who publbhed a periodical pam- 
phlet of answers to questions, sent, or supposed to be sent, by^ 
letters* I have been txM that Dryden, having perused these 
verses, said, <^ Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet ;'* and diat 
this denuncbtion was the motive of Swift's perpetual malevo» 
lence to Dryden. 

In 1699 Temple died, and left a legacy with hb manuscripts 
to Swift, for whom he had obtained, from king William, a prom'* 
ise of the first prebend that should be vacant at Westminster or 
Canterbury. 

That this promise might not be forgotten. Swift dedicated tm 
the king the posthumous works with which he was intrusted ; 
but neither the dedication, nor tenderness for the man whcnn he 
once had treated with confidence and fondness, revived in king 
William the remembrance of his promise. Swift awhile attend- 
ed the court ; but soon found hb solicitations hopeless. 

He was then invited by the earl of Berkeley to accompany him 
into Ireland, as hb private secretary ; but, after having done the 

* The publistfer of this epU^ction vas Joha Dantojo^ R. 
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bttftiness till their arrival at Dublin, he then found that one Bush 
had persuaded the earl that a clergjrman yt%% not a proper lecre* 
tary, and had obtained the office for himself. In a man like Swift, 
such circumvention and inconstcmcjr must have excited violent 
indignation. 

But he had yet more to suffer. Lord Berkeley had the dispo- 
sal of the deanery of Derry, and Swift expected to obtain it ; but 
by the secretary's influence, supposed to have been secured by a 
bribe, it was bestowed on somebody else ; and Swift was dismissed 
vrith the livings of Laracor and Rathbeggin in the diocese of 
Meath, which together did not equal half the value of the deanery* 

At Laracor he increased the parochial duty by reading prayers 
on Wednesdays and Fridays, and performed all the offices of his 
profession with great decency and exactness. 

Soon after his settlement at Laracor, he invited to Ireland 
the unfortunate Stella, a young woman whose name was John- 
ton, the daughter of the steward of sir William Temple, vrho, in 
consideration of her father's virtues, left her a thousand pounds* 
With her came Mrs. Dingley, whose whole fortune was twenty 
seven pounds a year for her life. With these ladies he passed 
his hours of relaxation, and to them he opened his bosom ; but 
they never resided in the same house, nor did he see either 
irtthout a witness. They lived at the parsonage, when Svrift 
vras away ; and, when he returned, removed to a k>dging, or to 
the house of a neighbouring clergyman. 

Swift was not one of those minds which amaze the world 
vith early pregnancy ; his first work, except his few poetical 
essays, was the << Dissentions m Athens and Rome," published, 
iroi, in his thirty fourth year. .After its appearance, paying a 
▼isit to some bishop, he heard mention made of the new pam- 
phlet that Burnet had written, replete with political knowledge. 
When he seemed to doubt Burnet's right to the work, he was' told 
by the bishop, that he was « a young man ;" and, still persisting 
to doubt, that he was " a very positive young man." 

Three years afterwani, 1704, was published « The Tale oft 
Tub ;" of this book charity may be persuaded to think that it 
might be written by a man of a peculiar character without ill 
intention ; but it is certainly of dangerous example. That Swift 
was its author, though it be universally believed, was never owned 
by himself, nor very well proved by any evidence ; but no other 
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claimant can be produced, and he did not deny it when archbishop 
Sharpe and the dutchess of Somerset) by showing it to the queen* 
debarred him from a bishopric. 

When tliis wild work first raised the attendon of the public^ 
SacheYfsrell, meeting Smalridge, tried to flatter him> by seeming 
to think him the author ; but Smalridge answered with indigna- 
Uon, ^ Not all that you and I have in the world, nor all that ever 
we shall have, should hire me to write the < Tale of a Tub.** 

The digresnons relating to Wotton and Bentley must be con- 
fessed to discover want of knowledge or want of integrity ; he 
did not understand the two controversies, or he willingly misrep- 
resented them. But wit can stand its ground against truth only 
a tittle while. The honours due to learning have been juatlj 
distributed by the decision of posterity. 

" The Battle of the Books" is so tike the " Combat des Livres,** 
which the same question concerning the ancients and modems 
had produced in France, that the improbabiUty of such a coinci- 
dence of thoughts without cprnmumcation b not, in my opinioBt 
balanced by the anonymous protestauon prefixed, in which all 
knowledge of the French book is peremptorily disowned.* 

For some time after Swift wa$ probably employed in solitary 
study, gaining the qualifications requi^te ^r future eminence. 
How ofiten he vbited England, and with what diligence he at- 
tended his parishes, I know not. It was not till about four years 
afterward that he became a professed author; and then cm^ 
year, 1708, produced ^ The Sentiments of a Church of England 
Man ;'* the ridicule of A8trology,under the name of** Bickerstaff ;'* 
the ^^ Argument against abolishing Christianity;'' and the defence 
of the " Sacrameptal Test/' 

^^ The Sentiments of a Church of England Man" is written 
with great coolness, moderation, ease, and perspicuity. The 
f' Argument against aboUshmg Christianity" is a very happy and 
judicious irony. One passage in it deserves to be selected^ 

^ If Christianity were once abolbhed, how coidd the freethink-p 
ers, the strong reasoners, and the men of profound learning, be 
able to find another subject so calculated, in all points, whereon 
to display their abilities ? What wonderful productions of wit 
should we be deprived of from those, whose genius, by continual 

* See Sheridan's ]i£e, edit 1784^ p. 525 ; where are eome reiQark^ o^ 
this passai^e. ^, 
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practice^ hath been wholly turned upon raillery and invectives 
against religion^ and would therefore never be able to shine* or 
distinguish themselves, upon any other subject ? We are daily 
complaining of the great declme of wit among us, and would take 
away the greatest, perhaps the only topic we have left. Who 
would ever have suspected Asgill for a wit, or Toland for a phi- 
losopher, if the inexhaustible stock of Christianity had not been 
at hand to provide them with materiab ? What other subject, 
through all art or nature, could have produced Tindall for a pro* 
found author, or furnished him with readers ? It is the wise 
choice of the subject that alone adorns and distinguishes the 
writer. For had an hundred such pens as these been employed 
on the side of religion, they would have immediately sunk into 
silence and oblivion.'* 

The reasonableness of a Test is not hard to be proved ; but per- 
haps it must be allowed that the proper test has not been chosen. 

The attention paid to the papers published under the name of 
f^ Bickerstaff,'! induced Steele, when he projected " The Tatler," 
to assume an appellation which had already gained possession of 
the reader's notice. 

In the year following he wrote a <^ Project for the Advance* 
ment of Religion,'' addressed to lady Berkeley ; by whose kind- 
ness it is not unlikely that he was advanced to his benefices. 
To this project, which is formed with great purity of intenticm^ 
and displayed with sprightliness and elegance, it can only be 
objected, that, like many projects, it is, if not generally impracti- 
cable, yet evidently hopeless, as it supposes more zeal, concord, 
and perseverance, than a view of mankind gives reason for 
expecting, 

He wrote likewise this year ** A Vindication of Bickerstaff ;" 
and an explanation of « An Ancient Prophecy,*' part written 
after the facts, and tbe rest never completed, but well planned 
to excite amazement, 

Soon after began the busy and important part of Swift's life. 
He was employed, 1710, by the primate of Ireland to solicit the 
queen for a remission of the first fruits and twentieth parts to 
the Irish clergy. With tliis purpose he had recourse to Mr. 
parley, to whom ho was n>entioned as fs man neglected and op« 
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{Hissed by the Itit mkitttiy, because be had refused to co-opeiate 
vith some of their schemes. Whi^ he had refused has never 
been told ; what he had suffered was, I suppose, the ezcluuoQ 
from a bishoprick by the remonstrances of Sharpe, whom he 
describes as ^ihe harmless tool of others* hate," and whcm he 
rQ>re9ents as afterward ^ suing for pardcm/' 

Hariey's designs and situadon were such as made him glad of 
an auxiliary so well quaUfied for his service ; he thereiore soon 
admitted him to &miliarity, whether ever to confidence some 
have made a doubt ; but it would have been difficult to excite his 
zeal without persua^g him that he was trusted, and not very 
easy to delude him by false persuasions. 

He was certainly admitted to those meetings in which the 
first hints and original plan of acuon are supposed to have been 
icnrmed ; and vras one of the sixteen ministers, or agents of the 
ministry, who met weekly at each other's houses, and were 
united by the name of " brother." 

Being not immediately considered as an obdurate tory, he con* 
versed indiscriminately with all the wits, and was yet the friend 
of Steele ; who, in the *'Tatler," which began in April 1709, 
confesses the advantage of his conversation, and mentions some- 
thing contributed by him to his paper. But he was now im- 
mer^ig into political controversy; for the year 1710 produced 
•* The Examiner," of which Swift vrrote thirty three papers. In 
tt*gument he may be allowed to have the advantage ; for where 
a wide system of conduct, and the whde of a public character, 
is laid open to inquiry, the accuser having the chdce of &cts, 
must be very unskilftil if he <bes not prevail ; but, with regard 
to wit, I am afraid none of Swift's papers will be found equsd to 
those by which Addison opposed him.* 

He wrote in the year 1711 a ** Letter to the October Club,** 
a number of tory gentlemen sent from the country to pariiament, 
who formed themselves into a club, to the niunber of dxMit a 
hundred, and met to animate the zeal, and raise the expectations 
of each other. They thought, with great reason, that the minis-' 

* Mr. Sheridan hovcver says, that A4diton's Isbt Whi^ Examiner was 
published Oet 12, 1711 ; and Swift's first Examiner, on the 10th. of the 
fonowing November. R. 
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ters were losing opportunities ; that sufficient use was not made 
of the ardour of the nation ; they called loudly for more changea 
and stronger efforts ; and demanded the punishment of parti and 
the dismission of the rest, of those \yhom they con^dered aa 
public robbers. 

Their eagerness was not gratified by the queen, or by Harlcy. 
The queen was probably slow because she was afraid ; and Ilarley 
was slow because he was doubtful ; he was a tory only by neces- 
sity, or for convenience ; and, when he had power in his hands^ 
had no settled purpose for which he should employ it ; forced to 
gratify to a certain degree the tories who supported him, but 
unwilling to make his reconcilement to the whigs utterly despe- 
rate, he corresponded at once with the two expectants of the 
crown, and kept, as has been observed, the succession undeter- 
mined* Not knowing what to do, he did nothing ; and, with tlie 
Me of a double dealer, at last he lost his power, but kept his en- 
emies. 

Swift seems to have concurred in opinion with the << October 
Club ;'^ but it was not in his power to quicken the tardiness of 
Harley, whom he stimulated as much as he could, but with little 
effect. He that knows not whither to go, is in no haste to move. 
Harley, who was perhaps not quick by nature, became yet more 
slow by irresolution ; and was content to hear that dilatorinesa 
lamented as natural, which he applauded in himself as politic. 

Without the tories, however, nothing could be done ; and, as 
they were not to be cjfttilfc4i,they must be appeased ; and the 
conduct of the minister, if it could not be vindicated, was to be 
plausibly excused. 

Early in the next year he published a " Proposal fi>r correct- 
ing, improving, and ascertaining the English Tongue,'* in a let- 
ter to the earl of Oxford 5 written without much knowledge of 
the general nature of language, and without any accurate inquiry 
into the history of other tongues. The certainty and stability 
which, contrary to all experience, he thinks attoinoble, he pra- 
poses to secure by instituting an academy ; the decrees of which, 
every man would have been willing, and many wouki have been 
proud to disobey ; and which, being renewed by successive elec* 
ttons, would in a short time have differed Scotn itself. 
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Swift now attained the z^th of his political impcHlance ; he 
published, 171 3, the ^ Conduct of the Allies,** ten days bcSare 
the pariiament assemUed. The purpose was to persuade the 
nation to a peace ; and never had any writer more success. The 
pec^le, who had been amused with bonfires and triumphal pro- 
cessions, and looked with idolatry on the general and his friends, 
who, as they thought, had made England the arlutressof nations^ 
were confijunded betweoi shame and rage, when they found that 
^ mines had been exhausted, and millions destroyed," to secure 
the Dutch or i^^grandize the emperor, without any advantage to 
ourselves ; that we had been brilnng our neighbours to fight 
thieir own quarrel ; and that among our enemies we might num- 
ber our allies. 

That is now no longer doubted, of which the nation was then 
first informed, that the war was unnecessarily protracted to fill 
the pockets of Marlborough ; and that it would have been con- 
tinued without end, if he could have continued hb annual plun- 
der. But Swift, I suppose, did not yet know what he has since 
written, that a commis^on was drawn, which would have ap- 
pointed him general for life, had it not become ineffectual by the 
resolution of lord Cowper, who refused the seal. 

" Whatever is received,** say the schools, ** b recdved in pro- 
portion to the recipient.** The power of a political treatise, de- 
pends much upon the dispo^tion of the people ; the nation was 
then combustible, and a spark set it on fire. It is boasted, that 
between November and January eleven thousand were soW ; a 
great number at that time, when we were not yet a nation of 
readers. To its propagation certainly no agency of power or in- 
fluence was wanting. It fiimished arguments for conversation, 
speeches for debate, and materiab for parliamentary resolutions. 

Yet, surely, whoever surveys this wonder working pamphlet 
with cool perusal, will confess that its efficacy was supplied by 
the passions of its readers ; that it operates by the mere weight 
of facts, with very litUe assistance from the hand that produced 
them. 

This year, 1712, he published his " Reflections on the Barrier 
Treaty,'* which carries on the design of his ** Conduct of the 
Allies," and shows how little regard in that negotiation had beeu 
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Bhown to the interest of England, and how much of the conquer- 
ed country had been demanded by the Dutch. 

This was followed by << Remarks on the bishop of Sarum's 
Introduction to his third volume of the History of the Reforma- 
tion f a pamphlet which Burnet published as an alarm, to warn 
the nation of the approach of popery. Swift, who seems to have 
disliked the bishop with something more than political aversion^ 
treats him like one whom he is glad of an opportunity to insult. 
Swift, being now the declared favourite and supposed confident 
of the tory ministry, was treated by all that depended on the court 
whh the respect which dependents know how to pay. He soon 
began to feel part of the misery of greatness ; he that could \ 
»ay that he knew him, considered himself as having fortune in 
his power. Commissions, solicitations, remonstrances, crowded 
about him ; he was expected to do every man*s business, to pro- 
cure emptoyment for one, and to retain it for anotlier. In as- 
sisting those who addressed him, he represents himself as suffi- 
ciently diligent } and desires to have others believe, what he 
probably believed himself, that by his interposition many whigs 
of merit, and among them Addison and Congreve, were contin- 
\ied in their places. But eveiy man of known influence has so 
many petitions which he cannot grant, that he must necessarily 
offend more than he gratifies, as the preference given to one af- 
fords all the rest reascai for complaint. " When I give away a 
place," said Lewis XIV. « I make an hundred discontented, and 
one ungrateful." 

Much has been said of the equality and independence which 
he preserved in his conversation with the ministers, of the frank- 
ness of hii remonstrances, and the familiarity of his friendship. 
In accounts of this kind a few single incidents are set against the 
general tenor of behaviour. No man, however, can pay a more 
servile tribute to the great, than by suffering his liberty in their 
presence to aggrandize him in his own esteem. Between dif- 
ferent ranks of the community there is necessarily some distance % 
he who is called by his superior to pass the interval, may prop- 
erly accept the invitation ; but petulance and obtrusion are rarely 
produced by magnanimity ; nor haveoflen any nobler cause than 
the pride of impoitance, and the malice of inferiority. IIv. who 
knows himself necessary may set, while that necessity lasts, a 

VOL. II. 25 
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high Taluc upcm himself ; as, in a lower conditioii) a servant em- 
inently skilful may be saucy ; but he is saucy only because he 
is servile. Swift appears to have preserved the kindneiA of the 
great when they wanted him no longer ; and therefore it* must 
be allowed, that the childish freedom, to which he seems enough 
inclined^ was overpowered by hb better qualities. 

His di^terestedness has been likevme mentioned ; a strain 
of heroism, which would have been in his condition romantic 
and superfluous. Ecclesiastical benefices, when they become 
vacant, must be given away ; and the fHends of power may, if 
there be no inherent disqualificaticHi, reasonably expect them. 
Swift accepted, 1713, the deanery of St. Patrick, the best pre- 
ferment that his friends could venture* to give him. That min- 
istry vras in a great degree supported by the clergy, who were 
not yet reconciled to the author of the " Tale of a Tub," and 
-would not without much discontent and indignation have borne 
to see him installed in an English cathedral. 

He refused, indeed, fifty pounds from lord Oxford ; but he 
accepted afterward a draught of a thousand upon the exchequer, 
which was intercepted by the queen's death, and which he re- 
signed, as he says himself, << nudta gemens^ with many a groan." 
In the midst of his power and his politics, he kept a journal of 
his visits, his walks, his interviews with ministers, and quarrels 
with his servant, and transmitted it to Mrs. Johnsmi and Mrs. 
Dingley, to whom he knew that whatever befel him was inter- 
esting, and no accounts could be too minute. Whether these 
diurnal tiifles were properly exposed to eyes which had never 
received any pleasure from the presence of the dean, may be 
reasonably doubted ; they have, however, some odd attraction ; 
the reader, finding frequent mention of names which he has been 
used to consider as important, goes on in hope of informaticm ; 
and, as there is nothing to fatigue attention, if he is disappointed 
he can hardly complain. It is easy to perceive, from every page, 
that though ambition pressed Swift into a life of bustle, the vdsh 
for a life of ease was always returning. 

He went to take possesion of his deanery as soon as he had 
obtained it ; but he was not suffered to stay in Ireland more than 

* This empltatic word has not eseaped the watchful eye of Dr. Wartoo^ 
who has placed a nota bene at it C 
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« fortnight before he was recalled to England, that he might 
reconcile lord Oxford and lord Bolingbroke, who began to look 
on one another with malevolence, which every day increasedi 
and which Bolingbroke appeared to retain in his last years. 

Swift contrived an interview, from which they both departed 
discontented ; he procured a second, which only convinced him 
that the feud was irreconcilable; he told them his opinion 
that all was lost. This denunciation was contradicted by Oxford i 
but Bolingbroke whispered that he was right 

Befbi^ this violent dissension had shattered the ministry. Swill 
had published, in the beginnuig of the year, 1714, •' The public 
Spirit of the Whigs," in answer to " The Crisis," a pamphlet 
£>r which Steele was expelled from the house of commons. 
Swift was now so far alienated from Steele, as to think him no 
longer entitled to decency, and therefore treats him sometimes 
with contempt, and sometimes with abhorrence. 

In this pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned in terms so pro- 
voking tcuhat irritable nation, that, resolving ^* not to be ofieuded 
with impunity," the Scotch lords, in a body, demanded an audi* 
ence of the queen, and solicited reparation. A proclamation was 
issued, in which three hundred pounds were offered for the dis- 
coveiy of the author. Fram this storm he was, as he relates, 
^ secured by a sleight ;" of what kind, or by whose prudence, is 
not known \ and such was the increase of his reputation, that 
the Scottish *^ nation applied again that he would be their friend*" 

He was become so formidable to the whigs, that his familiar- 
ity with the ministers was clamoured at in parliament, partic- 
ularly by two men, afterward of great note, Aislabie and Walpole. 

But, by the disunion of his great friends, his importance and 
designs were now at an end ; and, seeing his services at last use- 
less, he retired about June, 1714, into Berkshire, where, in the 
house of a friend, he wrote what was then suppressed, but has 
since appeared under the title of " Free Thoughts on the pres- 
ent State of Affairs." 

While he was waiting in this retirement for events which 
time or chance might bring to pass, the death of the queen 
broke down at once the whole system of tory politics ; and noth-^ 
ing remained but to withdraw from the implacability of trium<% 
pbant whiggism, and shelter himself in uncnvied obscurity. 
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The accounts of his recepdon in Irebndi ^yen by lord Orrery 
and Dr. Delany^ are so different, that the creiHt of the writers, 
both undoubtedly veracious, cannot be saved, but hf supposing^ 
what I think is true, that they speak of different times. When 
Delai^ sajrs that he was received with respect, he means for the 
first formight, when he came to Uke legal possession; snd 
when lord Orrery tells, that he was pelted by the populace, he 
is to be understood of the time when, after the queen's deatb,^ 
he became a settled resident. 

The archbishop of Dublin gave him at first some disturbance 
in the exercise of his jurisdiction ; but it was soon discovered^ 
that between prudence and integrity he was seldom in the wrong ; 
and that, when he was right, his spirit did not ea^y yield to 
opposition. 

Having so lately quiUed the tumults of a party, and the in- 
trigues of a court, they still kept his thoughts in agitaticoi, as 
the sea fluctuates awhile when the storm has ceased. [He 
therefore filled his hours with some lustorical attemp||| relating 
to the *K3hange of the Ministers,** and ^ The Conduct rf the Min- 
istry.** He likewise is said to have written a " History of the 
four last years of Queen Anne,** which he began in her life 
time, and afterward laboured with great attention, but never pub- 
fished. It was after his death in the hands of lord Orrery suid 
Dr. King. A book under that title was published, with Swift's 
name, by Dr. Lucas ; of which I can only say, that it seemed 
by no means to correspond with the notions that I had formed 
of it, from a ccmversation which I once heard between the earl 
of Orrery and old Mr. Lewis. 

Swift now, much against his will, commenced Irishman for 
life, and was to contrive how he might be best accommodated in ^ 
country where he considered himself as in a state of exile. It 
seems that his first recourse was to piety. The thoughts of deatb 
rushed upon him, at this time, with such incessant importunity^ 
that they took possession of his mind, when he first waked, for 
many years together. 

He opened his house by a public table two days a week, and 
found his entertdnments gradually frequented by more and more 
vi^tants of learning among the men, and of elegance ammig the 
women. Mrs. Johnson had left the coimtry, and lived in lodg*> 
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^ngs not far from the deanery. On his pubBc dajs «he regulated 
the table^ but appeared at h as a mere guest, like other ladies. 

On other days he often dined» at a stated price, >vith Mr. 
Worral, a clergyman of his cathedral, whose house was recom- 
mended by the peculiar neatness and pleasantry of his wife. To 
this frugal mode of living, he was first disposed by care to pay 
some debts^ which he had contracted, and he continued it for the 
pleasure of accumulating money. His avarice, however, was not 
suffered to obstruct the claims of his dignity ; he was served in 
plate, and used to say that he was the poorest gentleman in Ire- 
land that ate upon plate, and the richest that lived without a 
coach. 

How he spent the rest of his time, and how he employed his 
hours of study, has been inqmred with hopeless curiosity. For 
who can give an account of another^s studies ? Swifl was not 
Hkely to admit any to his privacies, or to impart a minute ac« 
count of his business or his leisure. 

Soon after, 1716, in his forty ninth year, he ^vas privately 
married to Mrs. Johnson, by Dr. Ashe, bishop of Clogher, as Dr. 
Madden told me, in the garden. The marriage made no change| 
in their mode of life ; they lived in different houses, as before ; 
nor did she ever lodge in the deaneiy but when Swift vras seized 
witli a fit of giddiness. " It would be diflRcult,** says lord Orre- 
ry, « to prove that they were ever afterward together without a 
third person.** 

The dean of St. Patrick's lived in a private manner, known 
and regarded only by his friends ; till, about the year 1720, hci 
by a pamphlet, recommended to the Irish the use, and conse- 
quently the improvement of their manu{iu:ture. For a man to 
use the productions of his own labour is surely a natural right, 
and to like best what he makes himself is a natural pas&ion. 
But to excite this passion, and enforce this right, appeared so 
criminal to those who had an interest in the English trade, that 
the printer was imprisoned ; and, as Hawkesworth justly ob- 
serves, the attention of the public being by this outrageous re< 
sentment turned upon the proposal, the author was by conse- 
quence made popular. 

In 1733 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a woman made unhappy 
by her admiration of wit, and ignominiously distinguished by the 
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name of Vanessa, whose conduct has been abeady sufficiently 
discussed, and whose lustoiy is too well known to be minutely 
repeated. She was a young woman fond of literature) whom 
Decanus, the dean, called Cadenua by transposition of the letters, 
took pleasure in directing and instructing; till, from being 
proud of his praise, she grew fond of lus person. Swift was 
then about forty seven, at an oige when vanity is strongly excited 
by the amorous attention of a young woman. If it be said that 
Swift should have checked a passion which he never meant to 
gratify, recourse must be had to that extenuation which be so 
much despised, ^ men are but men ;" perhaps however, he did 
not at first know his own mind, and, as he represents himself^ was 
undetermined. For his admission of her courtship, and his indul' 
gence of her hopes after his marriage to Stella, no other honest 
plea can be found, than that he delayed a disagreeable discovery 
from time to time, dreading the immediate bursts of distress, 
and watching for a favourable moment. She thought herself 
neglected, and ^ed of disappcHOtment ; having ordered by her 
will the poem to be publbhed, in which Cadenus had proclaim* 
ed her excellence, and confessed his love. The effect of the 
publication upon the dean and Stella is thus related by Deiany. 

" I have good reason to believe that they both were greatly 
shocked and distressed, though it may be differently, upon this 
occasion. The dean made a tour to the south of Ireland, for 
about two months, at this time, to dissipate his thoughts, and 
give place to obloquy. And Stella retired, upon the earnest in- 
vitation (^ the owner, to the house of a cheerful, generous, good 
natured firiend of the dean's, whom she always much loved and 
honoured. There my informer often saw her ; and, I have 
reason to believe, used his utmost endeavours to relieve, support, 
and amuse her, in this sad situation. 

^ One little incident he told me of, on that occaskm, I think, I 
shall never forget. As her ftiend was an hosfuuble^ <^>en 
hearted man, well beloved and largely acquainted, it haj^ned 
one day that some gentlemen dropt in to dinner, who were stran- 
gers to Stella's situation ; and as the poem of Cadenus and VanesMu 
was then the general iopic of conversation, one of them said, 
< Surely that Vanessa must be an extraordinary woman, that 
could insfure the dean to write so finely upon her.' Mrs. John*- 
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%on smiled) and answered, << that she thought that point not 
quite so clear ; for it was well known the dean could write finely 
upon a broomstick. •• 

The great acquisition of esteem and influence was made by 
the " Drapier's Letters'* in 1724. One Wood, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, in Staffordshire, a mun enterprising and rapacious, had, as 
is said, by a present to the dutchess of Munster, obtained a pa- 
tent, empowering him to coin one hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds of halfpence and farthings for the kingdom of Ireland, in 
which there was a very inconvenient and embarrassing scarcity 
of copper coin ; so that it was possible to run in debt upon the 
credit of a piece of money ; for the cook or keeper of an alehouse 
could not refuse to supply a man that had silver in his hand, and 
the buyer would not leave his money without change. 

The project was therefore plausible. The scarcity, which was 
already great, Wood took care to tnake greater, by agents who 
gathered up the old halfpence ; and was alK>ut to turn his brass 
into gold, by pouring the treasures of his new mint upon Ire- 
land ; when Swift, finding that the metal was debased to an 
enormous degree, wrote letters, under the name of M. B. Dra» 
flier J to show the folly of receiving, and the mischief that must 
ensue by giving gold and silver for coin worth perhaps not a 
third part of its nominal value* 

The nation was alarmed ; the new coin wras universally refus- 
ed ; but the governors of Ireland considered resistance to tho 
king's patent as highly criminal ; and one Whitshed, then chief 
justice, who had tried the printer of the former pamphlet, and 
sent out the jury nine times, till by clamour and menaces they 
were frighted into a special verdict, now presented the Drafiier^ 
but could not prevail on the grandjury to find the bill. ' 

Lord Carteret and tho privy council published a proclamation, 
offering three hundred pounds for discovering the author of the 
fourth letter. Swift had concealed himself from his printers, 
and trusted only his butler, who transcribed the paper. The 
man, immediately after the appearance of the proclamation, 
strolled from the house, and staid out all night, and part'of the 
next day. There was reason enough to fear that he had betrayed 
his master for the reward ; but ho came home, and the dean 
ordered him to put off his livery, and leave the house ; " for,** 
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893^ he, ^ I know that my life is ki your power, and I will not 
bear) out of fear, either your insolence or negUgence." The 
man excused his fiiuk with great submisskxi, and begged that he 
might be confined in the house while it was in his power to en- 
danger his master ; but the dean resdutely turned 1dm out, 
without taking ferther notice c^him, till the term (^infiormatioa 
had expired, luid then received him again. Soon afterward he 
ordered him and the rest of his servants into his presence, without 
lellii^ his intentions, and bade them take notice tiiat their fellow* 
servant was no longer Robert the butler ; but that his integrity 
had made him Mr. Blakeney, verger of St. Patrick's ; an officer 
whose income was between thirty and forty pounds a year ;. yet 
he still continued for some years to serve his M master as hk 
butler.* 

Swift was known finom this time by the appellatfon dike dean. 
He was honoured by the pc^Hilace as the chamfMon, patron, and 
instructor of Ireland; and gained such power as, considered botfa 
m its extent and duration, scarcely any man has ever Gujoyed 
without greater wealth or higher station. 

He was from thbimportam year the oracle of the traders, and 
the idd of the rabble, and by consequence was feared and cooited 
fay all to whcMn the kindness of the traders or the pc^ulace was 
necessary. The draftier was a ^;n ; the dntfder was a health ; 
and which way soever the eye or the ear was turned, some tokens 
VPere found of the nation's gratitude to the i2ra;/k>cr. 

The benefit was indeed great ; be had rescued Ireland from 
« very opfu^esave and predatory invasion ; and die popularity 
iiiuch he had gained he was cUligent to keep, l^ appearing forward 
and zeakms on eveiy occasion where the puUic interest was sap- 
ppsed to be involved. Nor <fid he much senile to boast his 
influence ; for when, upon some att^npts to regulate die coin, 
archUshop Boulter, then one of die justices, accused lum of ex- 
asperating the pec^ile, he excu^nted himself by sayii^ ^ If I 
had lifted up my finger, they would have torn yon to pieces.** 

But the i^easure of popuhoity was soon interrupted fay domes- 
iic misery. Mrs. Jdmson, whose conversation was to tuan the 
great softener of the ills of fife, began in the year of the dra^ier^s 

* An account tomevkat different from iIm* is giren br Jlir. Sheridam ia 
liislifearSwift,p.9ll. R. 
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triumph to decline ; and two yean afterward was lo waited with 
sickness, that her recovery was conddered as hopeless. 

Swift was then in England, and had been invited by lord Bo- 
lingbroke to pass the wbter with him in France ; but this caH 
of calamity hastened him to Ireland, where perhaps his presence 
contributed to restore her to imperfect and tottering health. 

He was now so much at ease,that, 1737, he returned toEngland ; 
whei*e he collected three volumes of miscellanies in conjunction 
with Pope, who prefixed a querulous and apok)getical preface. 

This important year sent jikewise into the world <* Gulliver's 
Travels ;" a production so new and strange, that it filled the 
reader with a mingled emotion of merriment and amazement. 
It was received with such avidity, that the price of the first edi- 
tion was raised before the second could be made ; it was read by 
the high and the low, the learned and illiterate. Criticism was 
for awhile lost in wonder $ no rules of judgment were applied 
to a book written in open defiance of truth and regularity. But 
when distinctions came to be made, the part which gave the 
least pleasure was that which describes the flying island, and that 
which gave most disgust must be the history of the Houyhnhnms. 

While Swift was enjoying the reputation of his new work, the 
news of the king's death arrived ; and he Ussed the hands of the 
new king and queen three days after their accession. 

By the queen, when she was princess, he had been treated with 
some distinction, and was well received by her in her exaltatioD ; 
but whether she gave hopes which she never took care to satisf^i 
or he formed expectations which she never meant to raise, the 
event was, that he always afterward thought on her with malev* 
olence, and particularly charged her with breakbg her promise 
of some medals which she engaged to send him. ^ 

I know not whether she had not, in her turn, some reason for 
complaint. A letter was sent her, not so much entreating, as 
requiring her patronage of Mi*s. Barber, an ingenious Irishwo- 
man, who was then begging subscriptions for her poems. To 
this leUer was subscribed the name of Swift, and it has all the 
appearances of his diction and sentiments ; but it was not written 
in his hand, and had some little improprieties. When he was 
charged with this letter, he Idd hold of the inaccuracies, and 
\trgcd the inqprobability of the accusation, but never denied it ; 
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he Bhuffies between cowmrdke aDdyeracity, aid talks big wbeo 
lie says nothing.* 

He seemed de^rons enough ci lecommencing courtier, snd 
endesvoured to gain the kindness of Mrs. Howard, remembering 
what Mrs. Masham had performed in former times ; but bis 
flatteries were« like those of other wits, unsuccessful ; the lady, 
either wanted power, or had no ambidon of poetical immortalitj. 

He was seized, not kxig afterward, by a fit of giddiness, and 
again heard of the ackness and danger of Mrs. Jolmson. He 
then left the house of Pope, as it seems, with Teiy little cere- 
mony, finding «< that two ack fiiends cannot live together;" and 
^ not write to him till he feiund himself at Chester. 

He returned to a home (^ sorrow ; poor Stella was anking 
into the grare, and, after a languishing decay of about two months* 
(fied in her ftmy fourth year, on January 38, 1728. How much 
he wished her life, his papers show ; nor can it be doviAtd that 
he dreaded the death of her whom he loved most, aggravated by 
the consdousness that himself bsMi hastened it. 

Beauty and the power of pteaang, the greatest external advai- 
tages that woman can deare or possess, were fitfal to the uniir* 
tunate SteQa. The man whom die had die misfortune to love 
was, as Dekny obs^ves, fend of angularity , and dearous to make 
a mode of happiness for himself, <fi£ferent firom the goieral 
eourse of things and order of Provideoce* From die time of her 
arrival in Ireland he seems resohed to keep her in hb powery 
and dierefore hindered a match suffidendy advantageous, by ac- 
cumulating unreasonable demands, and ^escr&ing f j wu litiu u s 
that could not be performed. WI^ she vras at her own Aapo- 
sal he did not consider hb possession as secure; re s c mm cnt, 
afibfdon, or caprice, nught s^nrate them; he vras therefore 
resolved tt> make ^ assurance double sure," and to ^^iropriate 
her by a private marriage, to which he had annexed the expec- 
taidon of an die {Measures of perfect friendship^ widiout die uneasi- 
ness of conjugal restraint. But with tins state poor Stella was not 
s«d^ed; she never was treated as a wife, and to the world she had 
the appearance fd a mistress. She lived sullenly on, m hope 
that in time he would own and receive her ; but the time did not 



«Itkb«t jastieetotke«latt'saieBOrj, torefier toMr. Sheriia's de« 
fcaMofkiMfirantUftdMrge. See dbe life «ff Swift, ^ 45S. R. 
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eome till the change of hit mannerA and depravation of his mind 
made her tell him, when he offered to acknowledge her, that *' it 
was too late.'' She then gave up herself to sorrowful resent- 
ment, and died under the tyranny of him, by whom she was in 
the highest degree loved and honoured. 
^^^\i9X were her cUdms to this eccentric tenderness, by which 
' the laws of nature were violated to retain her, curiosity will in- 
quire *, but how shall it be gratified ? Swift was a lover ; his 
testimony may be suspected. Delany and the Irish saw with 
Swift's eyes, and therefore add little confirmation. That she 
was virtuous, beautiful, and elegant, in a very high degree, such, 
admiration from such a lover makes it very probable ; but she 
had not much literature, for she could not spell her own language; 
and of her wit, so loudly vaunted, the smart sayings which Swift 
himself has collected, afford no splendid specimen. 

The reader of Swift's *' Letter to a Lady on her Marriage," 
may be allowed to doubt whether his opinion of female excel* 
lence ought implicitly to be admitted ; for, if his general thoughts 
on women were such as he exhibits, a very little sense m a lady 
would enrapture, and a very little virtue would astonish him. 
Stella's supremacy, therefore, was perhaps only local } she was 
great, because her associates were litde. 

In some remarks lately published on the life of Swift, his 
marriage is tnentioned as fabulous, or doubtfiil ; but, alas ! poor 
Stella, as Dr. Madden told me, related her melancholy story to 
Dr. Sheridan, when he attended her as a clergyman to prepare 
her for death ; and Delany mentions it not with doubt, but only 
with regret Swift never mentioned her without a sigh. The 
rest of his life was spent in Ireland, in a country to which not 
even power almost despotic, nor flattery almost idolatrous, co^id 
reconcile him. He sometimes wished to visit England, but 
always found some reason of delay. He tells Pope, in the de- 
cline of life, that he hopes once more to see him ; << but if not,*' 
says he, ^* we must part, as all human beings have parted." 

After the death of Stella, his benevolence was contracted, and 
his severity exasperated \ ho drove his acquaintance from his 
table, and wondered why he was deserted. But he continued 
bis attention to the public, and wrote, from time to time, such di- 
rections, admonitions, or censures, as the exigency of affairs, in 
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hb opbioii) made proper; and noUiing fell from bb pen in 
vahit 

In a short poem on the presbyterians, whom he always regard- 
ed with detestationy he bestowed one stricture upon Bettesworthf 
a lawyer eminent for his insolence to the clergy, which, fix>m 
Tery considerable reputation, brought him into immediate and 
universal contempt* Bettesworth, enraged at his disgrace and 
loss, went to Swift, and demanded whether he was the author of 
that poem ? ^ Mr. Bettesworth,'* answerod he, ^ I was in my 
youth acquainted with great lawyers, who, knowing my disposi- 
tion to satire, advised me, that, if any scoundrel at blockhead 
whom I had lampooned should ask, < are you the author of this 
paper ?' I should tell him that I was not the author ; and diere- 
fore I tell you, Mr. Bettesworth, that I am not the author of 
these lines.'* 

Bettesworth was so little satisfied with this account, that be pub- 
Hdy professed his resolution of a vident and corpOTal revenge ; 
but the inhabitants of St. Patrick's district embodied themselves in 
the dean's defence. Bettesworth declared in pariiament, that 
Swift had deprived him of twelve hundred pounds a year. 

Swift was p<^ular awhile by another mode of beneficence. 
He set a»de some hund^ds to be lent in small sums to the poor, 
fiom five shillings, I think, to five pounds. He took no interest, 
and only required that, at repayment, a small fee should be given 
to the accomptant ; but he required that the day of iHt>mised 
po3rment should be exactly kept A severe and punctilious tem- 
per b ill qualified for transactions with the poor ; the day was 
often broken, and the loan was not repaid. This might have 
been eauly foreseen ; but for thb Swift had made no proviaicm of 
peftenceprinty. He ordered his debtors to be sued. A severe 
creditor has no pc^mlar character ; what then was likely to be said 
of lum u1k> employs the catchpde under the appearance of chari- 
ty ? The clamour against him was k>ud, and the resentment of the 
populace outrageous; he was therefore forced to drop his scheme, 
and own the folly of expecting punctuality horn the poor.* 

• This aeoOQQt is eontradicted by Mr. Sheridan, vho vith great warmth 
asserts, from his own knowledge, that there was not one syllable of tmthin 
this whole aocoant, from the beginmng to the end. See lAfe •/ Swift, 
edit 1784» p. Sde. R. 
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His asperitjr contlnualljr increaiing, condemned him to solitude ; 
and his resentment of solitude sharpened his asperity. He was 
not) however^ totally deseiled ; some men of leambg, and some 
women of elegance^ often visited him ; and he wrote from time 
to time either verse or prose ; of his verses he willingly gave 
copies, and is supposed to have felt no discontent when he saw 
them printed. His favourite maxim was, ^ Vive la bagatelle ;** 
he thought trifles a necessary part of life, and perhaps ibund them 
necessary to himself. It seems impossible to him to be idle, 
and his disorders made it difficult or dangerous to be long seri- 
ously studious or laboriously diligent. The love of ease is al- 
ways gaining upon age, and he had one temptation to petty 
amusements peculiar to himself; whatever he did he was sure 
to hear applauded ; and such was his predominance over all that 
approached, that all their applauses were probably sbcere. He 
that is much flattered soon learns to flatter himself; we are com- 
monly taught our duty by fear or shame, and how can they act 
upon the m«i who hears nothing but his own praises ? 

As his years increased, his fits of giddiness and deafness grew 
more frequent, and his deafiiess made conversation difficult ; they 
grew likewise more severe, till in 1736, as he was writing a po- 
em called The Legion Cltid^ he was seized with a fit so painful, 
and so long continued, that he never after thought it proper to 
attempt any work of thought or labour. 

He was always careful of his money, and was therefore no lib- 
eral entertamer ; but was less frugal of his wine than of his meat. 
When his friends of either sex came to him, in expectation of a 
dinner, his custom was to give every one a shilling, that they 
might please themselves with their provision. At last his ava- 
rice grew too powerful for his kindness ; he would reftise a bottle 
of wine, and in Ireland no man visits where he cannot drink. 

Having thus excluded conversation and desisted from study, 
he had neither business nor amusement ; for having by some ri- 
dicuk)u& resolution or mad vow, determined never to wear spec- 
tacles, he could make little use of books in his later years ; his 
ideas, therefore, being neither renovated by discourse nor in- 
creased by reading, wore gradually away, and left his mind vacant 
to the vexations of the hour, till at last his anger was heightened 
into madness. 
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He however permitted one book to be publishedy vbkh had 
been the production of former years ; PoUu Omvenationy whu^ 
q>peared in 1738. The Dirtctiongfor ServanU was printed sooa 
after hb death. These two performances show a mind inces- 
santly attentive, and, when it was not employed upon great things^ 
busy with minute occurrences. It is apparent that he mitft have 
bad the habit di noting whatever he observed ; for such a num- 
ber of particulars could never have been assembled by the power 
of recollection. ' 

He grew more violent, and his mental powers declined till) 
174 1, it was found necessary that legal guardians should be ap- 
pdnted of his person and fortune. He now lost distincdon. His 
madness was compounded of rage and fiitui^. The last foce 
that he knew was that 6i Mrs. Whiteway ; and her he ceased 
to know in a little dme. His meat vras brought him cut into 
mouthfiils ; but he would never touch it while the servant staidy 
and at last, after it had stood perhaps an hour, would eat it walk- 
ing ; for he continued his old habit, and was on his#et ten hoars 
a day. 

Next year, 1743, he had an inflammation in his left eye, wlnclt 
swelled it to the size ci an e^^ with boils in other parts ; he was 
kept kng vraking vrith the padn, and was not easily restramed by 
five attcwfants from tearing out his eye. 

The tumour at last subsided ; and a short interval of rcascni 
ensuing, in which he knew his phyadan and hk frmily, gave 
hopes of his recovery ; but in a few days he sunk into a lethar* 
gicstujttdity, motionless, heedless, and speechless. Butitissaid, 
that, after a year of total dloDce, when his housekeep^, on the 
30th. of November, told him that the usual bonfires and illuaii- 
nations were preparing to celebrate his Ixrthday, he answeredy 
<* it is all foUy ; they had better let it akaie.*' 

It is remembered, that he afterward spoke now Mid then, or 
gave some intimation of a meanii^ ; but at last sunk into per- 
fect aknce, which continued till about die end of October, 1744^ 
when, in his seventy dghth year, he exjured without a stn^gle. 

Whsn Swift is considered as an author, it is just to ^^^Wt^h^ 
his powers by their effects. In the reign of queen Anoe he 
turned the stream of pc^ularity against die vdiig% and most ba 
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confessed to have dictated for a lime the political opinions of the 
English nation. In the succeeding reign he delivered Ireland 
from plunder and oppression ; and showed that wit) confeder- 
ated with truth) had such force as authority was unal)le to 
resist. He said truly of himself) that Ireland *< was his debtor.'* 
It was from the time when he first began to patronize the Irish) 
that they may date their riches and prosperity. He taught 
them first to know their own interest) their weight) and their 
strength) and gave them spirit to assert that equality with their 
fellow subjects to which they have ever since been making vigf- 
orous advances, and to claim those rights which they have at last 
established. Nor can they be charged with ingratitude to their 
bene&ctor ; for they revei'enced him as a guardian) and obeyed 
him as a dictator. 

In his works he has given very different specimens both of 
sendment and expression. His Taie of a Tub has little re- 
semblance to his other pieces. It exhibits a vehemence and 
rapidity of mfaid, a copiousness of imageS) and vivacity of diction) 
such as he afterward never possessed, or never exerted. It is of 
a mode so distinct and peculiar that it must be considered by it- 
self ; what is true of that is not tiue of any thing else which ho 
has written* 

In his other works is found an equable tenour of easy lan- 
guage, which rather trickles than flows. His delight was in 
simplicity. That he has in his works no metaphor, as has been 
said, is not true ; but his few metaphors seem to be received 
rather by necessity than choice. He studied purity ; and though 
perhaps all his strictures ai*e not exact, yet it is not often that 
aolecinms can be found ; and whoever depends on his authority 
may generally conclude himself safe. His sentences are never 
loo much dilated or contmcted ; and it will not be easy to find 
any embarrassment in the complication of his clauses, any incon- 
sequence in his connections, or abruptness in his transitions. 

His style was well suited to his thoughts, which are never 
subtilized by nice disquisitions) decorated by sparkling conceits) 
elevated by ambitious sentences, or variegated by far sought 
learamg. He pays no couit to the passions ; he excites neither 
surprise nor admiration ; he always understands himself, and hin 
reader always understands him ; the poniscr of Swift wants 
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little previous knowledge ; it vnSi be sufficient that he is ac- 
quajnted with commcHi words and common things ; he is neither 
required to mount elevations, nor to explore profundities ; his 
passage is always on a level, alcxig solid ground, without asperi- 
ties, without obstruction. 

This easy and safe oxiveyance of meaning it was Swift*s desire to 
attsdn, and for having attained it he deserves praise. For purposes 
merely didactic, when something is to be told that was not known 
before, it is the best mode ; but against that inattention by which 
known truths are suffered to lie neglected it makes no provision ; 
\ it instructs, but does not persuade. 

By his political education he was associated with the whigs ; 
but he deserted them when they deserted their principles, yet 
^ without running into the contrary extreme ; he continued 
throughout his life to retain the dispositicm wluch he assigns to 
the '^ church of England man,'' of thinking commcmly with the 
whigs of the state, and with the tones of the church. 

He was a churchman rationally zealous ; he dedred the pros- 
perity, and maintained the honour of the clergy ; of the dissen- 
ters he did not wish to infringe the toleraticm, but he opposed 
their encroachments. 

To his duty as dean he was very attentive. He managed the 
revenues of his church with exact economy ; and it is said by 
Delany, that more money was, under his direction, laid out in 
repairs, thanhad ever been in the same time since its first erecdon. 
Of his choir he was eminently careful ; and, though he neither 
loved nor understood music, took care that all the singers were 
well qualified, admittmg none without the testimony of skilful 
judges. 

In his church he restored the practice of weekly communion, 
and distributed the sacramental elements in the most solemn and 
devout manner with his own hand. He came to church eveiy 
morning, preached commonly in his turn, and attended the 
evemng anthem, that It might not be negligently performed. 

He read the service ^' rather with a strong, nervous voice, 
than in a graceful manner ; his voice was sharp and high toned, 
rather than harmonious.'* 

He entered upon the clerical state with hope to excel in 
preaching ; but complained^ t^t, from the time of hk poUdcal 
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controveriiet, ^ he could only preach pamphleU/' This censure 
of himself) if judgment be made from those sermons ivhichhave 
been published, was unreasonably severe. 

The suspicions of his irreligion proceeded in a great measure 
from his dread of hypocrisy ; instead of wishing to seem better^ 
he delighted in seeming worse than he was. He went in Lon« 
clon to early prayers, lest he should be seen at church ; he read 
prayers lo his servants every morning witn such dexterous se« 
crecy, that Dr. Delany was six months in his house before he 
Icnew it. He was not only careful to hide the good which he did| 
'but willingly incurred the suspicion of evil which he did not. 
He foi*got what himself had formerly asserted, that hypocrisy it 
less mischievous than open impiety. Dr. Delany, with all his 
ceal for his honour, has justly condemned this part of his char- 
acter. 

The person of Swift had not many recommendations. He 
had a kind of muddy complexion, which, though he washed him* 
4ielf with oriental scrupuloMty, did not look clear. He had a 
countenance sour and severe, which he seldom softened by any 
appearance of gaiety. He stubbornly resisted any tendency to 
laughter. 

To his domestics he was naturally rough ; and a man of a 
idgorous 4emper, mth that vigilance of minute attention which 
Jhis works discover, must have been a master that few could bear^ 
That he was disposed to do his servants good, on impoitant occa j 
eions, is no great mitigation ; benefaction can be but rare, and 
ityrannic peevishness is perpetual. He did not spare the servants 
of others. Once, when he dined alone with the earl of Orrery, 
ht said of one that waited in the room, « That man has, since 
:we sat to the Uble, committed fifteen faults.'* What the faulu 
ivere, lord Orreiy, from whom I heard the story, had not been 
attentive enough to discover. My number may perhaps not be 
^exact. 

In his economy he practised a peculiar and offensive parsimo* 
ny, without disguise or apology. The practice of saving being 
once necessary, became habitual, and grew first ridiculous, and 
at last detestable, fiut his avarice, though it might exclude 
pleasure, was never suffered to encroach upon his virtue. He 
was frugal by inclination, but liberal by principle ; and if the 

VOL. ix. 27 
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purpose to which he destined fab little accumulations be rt^ 
membered, with his distribution of occasional charity^ it will 
perhaps appear^ that he only liked one mode of expense better 
than another, and saved merely that he might have something 
to give. He did not grow lich by injuring his successors, but 
left both Laracor and the deanery more valuable than he found 
them. With all thb talk of his covetousness and generodty, it 
should be remembered that he was never rich. The revenue of 
hb deanery was not much more than seven hundred a year. 

Hb beneficence was not graced with tenderness or civility ; 
he relieved without pity, and assisted without kindness ; so that 
those who were fed by him could hardly love him. 

He made a rule to himself to give but one piece at a time, 
and therefore always stored hb pocket with coins of different 
value. 

Whatever he did, he seemed willing to do in a manner pecu- 
liar to himself, without sufficiently considering that singularity, a6 
it implies a contempt of the general practice, is a kind of defiance 
which justly provokes the hostility of ridicule ; he, therefore* 
who indulges pecuUar habits is worse than others, if he be not 
better. 

Of his humour, a story told hj Pope * may afibrd a specimen* 

^ Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way, that b mistaken t^ stran- 
gers for ill nature. Tis so odd, that there's no descril»ng it bi;^ 
by facts. I'll tell you one that first comes into my head. One 
evening. Gay and I went to see him } you know how intimately 
we were all acqusdnted. On our coming in, ^ Heyday, g^itle« 
men, says the doctor, what's the meaning of this visit ? How 
came you to leave all the great lords that you are so fond o£^ to 
come hither to see a poor dean I* ^ Because we would^rather see 
you than any of them.' ^ Ay, any one that did not know so w^ 
as I do might believe you. But sii)ce you are come, I must g^ 
some supper for you, I suppose.' ^ No, doctor, we have supped 
already.' ^ Supped already ? that'is impossible ! why 'us not e^ht 
o'clock yet. That's very strange ; but. if you had not suppe^ 
1 must have got something for you. Let me see, what should 
I have had ? A couple of lobsters ; ay, that woul^ have done very 
well i two shillii^ ; tarts, a shilling i but you will drink a gla^ 

• Spence. 
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•f iviae with me^ though 70U tupped so much befbre your usual 
time only to spare my pocket ?' * No» we had rather talk, with you 
than drbk with you/ ^ But if you had supped with me, as in 
all reason you ought lo have done, you must then have drank 
with me* A botUe of wine» two shillings ; two and two is four 
and one is five ; just two and six pence apiece. There, Pope, 
there's half a crown for you, and there's another for you, sir ; 
for I went save any thing by you, I am determined.* This was 
all said and done with his usual seriousness on such occasions ; 
and, in spite of every thing we could say to the contrary, he ac* 
tually obUged us to take the money/' 

In the intercourse of familiar life, he indulged his dispoution 
to petulance and sarcasm, and thought himself injured if the licen* 
tiousness of bis raillery, the freedom of hb censures, or the petu- 
lance of his frolics, was resented or repressed. He predominat- 
ed over his companions with very high ascendancy, and probably 
would bear none over whom he could not predominate* To give 
him advice was, in the style of his friend Delany, *' to venture to 
speak to him.'' This customary superiority soon grew too del- 
icate for truth ; and Swift, with all his penetration, allowed him- 
self to be delighted with low flattery. 

On all common occasions, he habitually affects a stf Ic of arro- 
gance, and dictates rather than persuades. This authoritative 
and magisterial language he expected to be received as his pe- 
culiar mode of jocularity ; but he apparently flattered his own 
arrogance by an assumed imperiousness, in which he was ironi- 
cal only to the resentful, and to the submissive sufliciently serious. 

He told stories with great felicity, and delighted in doing what 
he knew himself to do well ; he w^s therefore captivated by the 
respectful silence of a steady listener, and told the same tales too 
often. 

He did not, however, claim the right of talking alone ; for it 
was his rule, when he had spoken a minute, to give room by a 
pause for any other speaker. Of time, on all occasions, ho was 
an exact computer, and knew the minutes required to every com* 
mon operation. 

It may be justly, supposed that there was in his conversation, 
what appears so frequently in his letters, an aflectation of famiU 
iarity with the great, and ambition of nnomentaiy equality $ou£kt 
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and enjoyed by the neglect of those cef«moraes which eustom hw 
established as the barriers between one order of society and anoth* 
er. Thb transgresdon of regularity was by himself and his ad* 
inirers termed greatness of soul. But a great mind disdains to 
hold any thing by courtesy, and therefore never usurps what a 
lawful claimant may take away. He that encroadies on anoth- 
er's dignity, puts himself in his power ; he b eidier repelled with 
helpless indignity, or endured by clemency and condescetiaon. 

Of Swift's general habits of thmking, if his lett6i>s can be sup- 
posed to afford any evidence, he was not a man to be dther loved 
or envied. He seems to have wasted life in discooteat, l^ the 
rage of neglected pride, and the languishment of unsatisfied de- 
sire. He is querubus and &stidious, arrogant and malignant $ 
he scarcely speaks of himself but with indigmoit lamentations, or 
of others but with insolent superiority when he is gay, and wkh 
angry contempt when he is gkx>my. From the letters that pass 
between him and Pope H might be inferred that they, wiA 
Arbuthnot said Gay, had engrossed all the understanding and vir- 
tue <^ mankind ; that their merits filled the world, or that tbmfe 
was no hope of more. They show the age involved in darkness, 
and shade the picture with sullen emidation. 

When the queen's death drove him into Ireland, he might be 
allowed to regret for a time the interception of his views, the 
extinction of his hopes, and his ejection from gay scenes, impor- 
tant employment, and splendid friendships ; but when time had 
enabled reason to prevsdl over vexation, the comfdaints, which at 
first were natural, became ridiculous because they were useless. 
But querulousness was now grown habitual, and he cried out 
when he probably had ceased to feel. His reiterated viriiHings 
persuaded Bolingbroke that he was really willing to quit his 
deanery for an English parish ; and Bolingbroke procured en 
exchange, which was rejected ; and Swift still retained the pleas- 
ure of complaining. 

The greatest difficulty that' occui*s, in analyzing his character, 
is to discover by what depravity of intellect he took delight in 
revolving ideas from which almost every other mind shrinks 
with disgust. The ideas of pleasure, even when criminal, may 
solicit the imagination ; but what has disease, deformity, and 
fifth, upon which the thoughts can be allured to dwell ? Dela^y 
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is wining to think that Swift's mind was not much tainteid with 
this gross corruption before his long vi&it to Pope. He does 
not consider how he degrades his hero» b^ making him at fifty 
nine the pupil of turpitude^ and liable to the malignant influence 
of an ascendant mind. But the truth is, that Gulliver had de- 
scribed his Yahoos before the visit ; and he that had formed 
those images had nothing filthy to learn. 

I have here given the character of Swift as he exhibits himself 
to my perception ; but now let another be heard who knew him 
better. Dr. Delany, after long acquaintance, describes him to 
1^ Orrery in these terms ; 

X« My lord, when you consider Swift's singular, peculiar, and 
f most variegated vein of wit, always intended rightly, although 
not always so rightly directed ; delightful in many instances, and 
salutary even whei^ it is most offensive ; when you consider his 
strict truth, his fortitude in reedsting oppression and arbitrary 
power ; his fidelity in friendship ; his sincere love and zeal for 
religion ; his uprightness in making right resolutions, and his 
steadiness in adhering to them ; his care of his church, its choir^ 
its ecMiomy, and its income $ his attention to all those that 
preached in his cathedral, in order to their amendment in pro* 
nunciatlon and style ; as also hU remarkable attention to the 
nterest of his successors, preferably to his own present emolu- 
ments ; his invincible patriotism, even to a countiy which he did 
not k>ve ; his very various, well devised, well judged, and exten- 
sive charities, throughout his life ; and his whole fortune, to say 
nothing of his wife's, conveyed to the same christian purposes at 
hb death ; charitiee from which he could enjoy no h6nour, advan- 
tage, or satis&ction, of any kind in this world \ when you consider 
his ironical and humorous, as well as his serious schemes for the 
promotkm of true religion and virtue ; his success in soliciting 
fer the first fruits and twendeths, to the unspeakable benefit of 
the established church of Ireland ; and his felicity, to rate it no 
higher, in giving occasion to the building of fifty new churches in 
London. 

<< All this considered, the ch&racter of his life will appear like 
that of his writings ; they will both bear to be reconsidered and 
re-examined with the utmost attention, and always discover new 
beauties and cxccllc;pccs upon every examination. 
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^ They will bear to be conddered as the sun, in which the 
brightness will hide the blemishes ; and whenever petulant ig- 
norancei pride> malice, malignity, or envy, interposes to cloud or 
sully his &me, I will take upon me to pronounce, that the eclipse 
will not last long. 

^ To conclude ; no man ever deserved better of any countiy 

^ than Swift did of his ; a steady, persevering, inflexible Mend ; 

a wise, a watchful, and a fiedthful counsellor ; under many severe 

trials and bitter persecutions, to the manifest hazard both of his 

liberty and fortune. 

^ He lived a blesdng, he died a benefiictor, and his name wifl 
ever live an h(»iour to Ireland." 

In the poetical works of Dr. Swift there is not much upon 
which the critic can exercise his powers. They are often hu> 
morous, almost always light, and have the qualities which recom- 
mend such compo^tions, ea^ess and gdety. They are, for the 
most part, what their author intended. The diction is correct^ 
the numbers are smooth, and the rhymes exact There seldom 
occurs a hard laboured expression or a redundant epithet ; all 
his verses exemplify his own definition of a good style, they con- 
sist of** proper words in proper places.'* 

To divide thb collection into classes, and show how some 
pieces are gross and somie are trifling, would be to tell the reader 
what he knows already, and to find &ults of which the author 
could not be ignorant, who certsdnly wrote often not to his judg- 
ment, but his humour. 

It was said, in a preface to one of the Irish editions, that SvnA 
had never been known to take a ^gle thought ftt>m any writer, 
ancient or modem. This is not literally true ; but perhaps no 
writer can easily be found that has borrowed so little, or that in 
all his excellences, and all his defects, has so well maintained his 
<;l2dm to be considered as original. 
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William BROOME was bom in Cheihire, at is said, of 
very mean parents. . Of the place of his birth, or the first part of 
his 11&, I have not been able to gain any intelligence. He was 
educated upon the foundation at Eton, and was captain of the 
Khool a whole year, without any vacancy by which he might 
have obtained a scholarship at King's college $ being by this de- 
lay, such as is said to have happened very rarely, superannuated^ 
he was sent to St. John's college by the contributbns of his friends^ 
where he obtuned a small exhibition. 

At his college he lived for some time in the same chamber 
with the well known Ford, by whom I have formerly heard 
him described as a contracted scholar and a mero versifier, un- 
acquainted with life and unskilful in conversation. His addiction 
to metre was then such, that his companions familiarly called 
him poet. When he had opportunities of mingling with man- 
kind, he cleaved himself, as Ford likewise owned, from great 
part of his scholastic rust. 

He appeared early in the world as a translator of the ^< Iliads*' 
into prose, in conjunction with Ozell and Oldisworth. How their 
several parts were distributed is not known. This is the trans- 
lation of which Ozell boasted as superior, in Toland's opinion, to 
that of Pope ; it has long since vanished, and is now in no dangler 
fi^m the critics. 

He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who was then visiting sir 
John Cotton at Madingley near Cambridge, and gamed so much 
of his esteem, that he was employed, I believe, to make extracts 
from Eustathius for the notes to the translation of the << Iliad ;'' 
and in the volumes of poetry published by Lintot, commonly 
called '^ Pope's Miscellanies," many of his early pieces were 
inserted. 

Pope and Broome were to be yet more closely connected. 
When the success of the " Iliad*' gave encouragement to a ver- 
sion of the ** Odyssey," Pope, weary of the toil, called Fcnton and 
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famig'lit to my nuDd won/t Boos on Iho denh of- i|iiUi& Mvyf 
writtni by Bamoa, of wham I sboold not have expoebod to iad 
tt iimtHtor* 

But thou, O Muse ! vboie tweet nepenthian ton^^ 
Can diarm the ptiig;s of death with de«6ileai ao«|^ 
CtB'it «lM|fmf ^fo^rwt with «ai7 thm^^ hej^mh^ 
•ttCaJbrpttoa and tortorea •bjecf •fa male. 

To detect his inutatioQs were tedioas and useless. What 
he takes he seldom makes worse; and he cannot he jus^ 
thought a mean man whom Pope chose for an associate, and 
whose co-operation was conadered hy Pope's enemies as so im« 
portant, that he was attacked by Henley with this hKficroos 
iSstich ; 

Pope eame off clean with Homer ; bat diej aj, 
Broome went before, and kiiidlj ^ept the way. 



POPE. 



Alexander pope was bom hi London,* May S3, 1686,otf 
parents whose rank or station was never ascertained ; we are in* 
&rmed thst they were of ** gentle blood ;'* that his ftither was of a 
Aunily of which the earl of Downe was the head ; and that his 
mother was the daughter of William Turner, esquire, of York» 
.who had like^se three sons, one of whom had the honour of being 
lulled, and the other of dying, in the service of Charles the first ; 
the third was made a general officer in Spain, from whom 
<he sister inherited what sequestrations and forfeitures had left 
in the family. 

Thisi and this only, is told by Ptope, who is more willing, as I 
have heard observed, to show what his father was not, than what 
he was. It Is allowed that he grew rich by trade ; but whether 
in aahop or on the exchange was never discovered, till Mr. Tyers 
'told, on the. authority of Mrs. Racket, that he was a linen draper 
in the Strand. Both parents were papists. 

Pope was from his birth of a constitution tender and delicate ^ 
tot is said to have shown remarkable gentleness and sweetness 
«f disposition. The weakness of his body continued through 
fhis life ;t but. the mildness of his mind perhaps ended with his 
childhood. His voice, when he was young, was so pleasing, that 
lie was called in fondness << the little nightingale." 

Being not sent early to school, he was taught to read by an 
■aunt i and when he was seven or eight years old became a lover 
•of books. He first learned to write by imitating printed books ^ 

• In Lombard street, according to Dr. Warton. C. 

f This weakness was so great that he constantly wore stays, as I luvs 

been HMtircd by a waterman at Twiokenhami who, in lifling him into hit 

boat, had oilen felt them. His method of taking the atr on the water wai 

ro have a ledan chair in t})ie boat* ip yfh\^ l^e lat with the glasses down. H. 
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a species of penmanship in which he retained great excellence 
through his whole life, though his ordinary hand was not elegant. 

When he was about eight, he was placed in Hampshire under 
Tavcmer, a Rombh priest, who, by a method very rarely prac- 
tised, taught him the Greek and Latin rudimenu together. He 
was now first regularly initiated in i)oetry by the perusal of** Ogil- 
by*s Homer^ and ** Sandys' Ovid.'* Ogilby's assistance be never 
repaid with any praise ; but of Sandys, he declared, in his notes 
to the " Iliad," that English poetry owed much of its beauty tot 
his translations. Sandys very rarely attempted original com* 
po^tiiMi. 

From the care of Tavemer, under whom his proficiency was 
considerable, he was removed to a school at Twyford, near Win- 
chester, and again to another school about Hyde park comer ; 
from w^ch he used sometimes to stroll to the playhouse, and 
was so delighted with theatrical exhiUtionS) that he formed a 
kind of play fix>m ** OgiR^'s Iliad," with some verses of bis own 
intermixed, which he persuaded his schoolfellows to act, with the 
addition of his master's gardener, who personated Ajax. 

At the two last schods he used to repissent himself as having 
lost part of what Tavemer had taught him ; and on his master 
at Twyf(»:d he had already exercised his poetry in a lampoon. 
Yet under those masters he translated vao/r^ than a fourth .part 
of the ** Metamorphoses." If he kept the same proportioD in 
his other exerdses, it cannot be thought that his loss was great* 

He tells of himself, in his poems, that ** he lisp'd in num- 
bers;" and used to say that he could not remember the time vdien 
he began to make verses. In the style of fiction it might have 
been said of him as of Pindar, that, when he lay la Ids cradlCf 
** the bees swarmed about his mouth." 

About the time of the revcrfutioo, his &ther, who was undoubt- 
edly disappointed by the sudden blast of popish pro^>erity, quitted 
his trade, and reared to Binfield id Windsor Forest, with about 
twenty thousand pounds ; for which, being conscientiously de- 
termined not to intrust it to the government, he found no better 
use than that of locking it up in a chest, and taking firom it what 
las expenses required ; and his life was long enough to consume 
a great part of it before his son came to the inheritance. 
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To Binfidd Pope was called by hit father when he was about 
twelve years old ; and there he had for a few months the assistance 
of one Deanc) another priest) of whom he learned only to con« 
atrue a little of <* Tuliy's Offices." How Mr. Deane could spend, 
with a boy who had translated so much of '^ Ovid/' some months 
over a small part of " Tully*a Offices," it is now vam to inquire. 
Of a youth so successfully employed, and so conspicuously im- 
proved) a minute account must be naturally desired ; but curios- 
ity must be contented with confused, imperfect, and sometimes 
improbable intelliKence. Pope, finding little advantage from 
external help, resolved thenceforward to direct himself, and at 
twelve formed a plan of study, which he completed with litde 
other incitement than the desire of excellence. 

His primary and principal purpose was to be a poet, with 
which his father accidentally concurred, by proposing subjects, 
and obliging him to coiTect his performances by many revisals ; 
;ifter which the old gentleman, when he was satisfied, would say^ 
" these are good rhymes." 

In his perusal of the English poets he soon distinguished the 
versification of Dryden, which he considered as the model to be 
studied, and was impressed with such veneration for his instruct- 
or, that he persuaded some friends to take him to the coffeehouse 
which Dryden frequented, and pleased himself with having seen 
bim« ' 

Dryden died May 1, 170 1, some days before Pope was twelve ; 
so early must he therefore have felt the power of harmony and 
the zeal of genius. Who does not wish that Dryden could have 
known the value of the homage that was paid him, and foreseen 
the greatness of his young admirer ? 

The earliest of Pope's productions is his Ode on Solitude^ writ- 
ten before he was twelve, in which there is nothing more than 
other forward boys have attained, and which is not equal to Cow- 
ley's performances at the same age. 

His time was now wholly spent in reading and wriiing. As 
he read the classics, he amused himself with translating them ; 
and at fourteen made a version of the first book of T/ie Thcbaut^ 
which, with some revision, he aflerward published. He must 
have been at this time, if he had no help, a considerable profi* 
cicnt in the Latin tongue. 
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By Diydett*s F^les, which had then been not long pubOstecU 
and were much m the hands of poetical readers^ he was tempted 
to try his own skill in giving Chaucer a more £aahioDable appear- 
ance, and put January and May and the Prohgue ff the Wife t;f 
Bath into modern Engli^. He truislated likewise the einstle of 
Sappho to Phaonj from Ovidy to complete the version whidi waft 
before imperfect ; and wrote 9ome other small pieces, which he 
afterward printed. 

He sometimes imitated the &iglish poets, and professed tor 
have written at fourteen his poem upon Silence after Rodiester^s 
^ Nothing.'* He had now formed his versificationy and in die 
smoothness of hb numbers surpassed his cHiginal ; but this b a 
small part of his praise ; he discovers such acquuntance both 
with human life and public afiairs, as b not eauly conceived to 
have been attainaUe 1^ a boy of fourteen in Windsor Forest 

Next year he vras desirous of caning to himself new sources 
of knowledge, by making himself acquainted wHh modem Ian* 
guages ; and removed for a time to London, that he might study 
French and Italian, which, as he deau^ nothing more than to 
read them, were by diligent application soon despatched. Of 
Italian learning he does not appear to have ever made much use 
in hb subsequent studies. 

He then returned to Binfield, and delighted himself widi his 
own poetry. He tried all styles and many subjects. He wrote 
« comedy, a tragedy, an epic poem, with panegyrics on aH ^bc 
princes of Europe ; and, as he confesses, ^ thought himself the 
greatest genius that ever was.** Self confidence b the first re- 
qui^te to great undertakings. He, indeed, who fixms hb apat- 
ion of himself in solitude, without knowing the powers of other 
men, b very liai>le to error ; but it was the felicity of Pope to 
rate himself at hb real value. , 

Most of hb puerile productions were, by hb maturer judgment, 
afterward destroyed ; ^ Alcander," the epic poem, was burnt by 
the persuasion of Atterbury. The tragedy was founded on the 
legend of St. Genevieve. Of the comedy there b no account 

C<Hiceming his smdies it is related, that he transbted ^ TuDy 
on Old Age ;** and that,be^de hb bocto of poetry and criticism, 
he read ^ Tem|^e's Essays'* and ^* Locke on Human Understand- 
ing." Hb readbg, though bis fevourite authors are not kiiown» 
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4PpeaN to have been eufiiciently extentive and mukifarioiui ; for 
hit early pieces ahoW) with tufficient evidence, his knowledge 
of books. He that is pleased with himself) easily imagines that 
he shaH please others. Sir William Trumbull> who had been 
mbassador at Constantinople, and secretary of state, when he 
vedved from busbess, fixed his residence in the neighbourhood 
of Binfiekl. Pope, not yet sixteen, was introduced to the states- 
man of sixty, and so distinguished himself; that their inter- 
mws ended in friendship and correspondence. Pope was, through 
his whole life, ambitious of splendid acquaintance ; and he seema 
to have wanted neither diligence nor success in attracting the 
notice of the great ; &r, from his first entrance into the world, 
and his entrance was very early, he was admitted to familiarity 
with those whose rank or station made them most conspicuous. 

Prom the age of sixteen the life of Pope, as an author, may 
be properly computed. He now wrote his pastorals, which were 
ifaown to the poets and critics of that time ; as they well deserv* 
ed, they were read with admiration, and many praises were be« 
flowed upon them and upon the pre&ce, wUch is both elegant 
and learned in a high degree } they were, hcmver, not publish- 
ed till five years afterward. 

Cowley, Milton, and Pope, are disdnguished among the Eng% 
Uah poets by the early exertion of their powers ; tmt the works 
of Cowley alone were published in his childhood, and therefore 
of him only can it be certain that his puerile performances re« 
ceived no improvement from his maturer studies. 

At Alls dme began his acquaintance with Wycherley, a man 
who seems to have had among hb contemporaries hu fall share 
of reputation, to have been esteemed without virtue, and caressed 
without good humour. Pope was proud of his notice ; WydM 
erley wrote verses m his praise, which he was charged by Den* 
nit with writmg to himself, and they agreed for awhile to flatter 
one another. It is pleasant to remark how soon Pope learned' 
the cant of an author, and began to treat ciidcs with contempt) 
though he had yet suffered nothing from them. 

But the fondness of Wycherley was too violent to last. His 
esteem of Pope was such, that he submitted some poems to his 
revision ; and when Pope, perhaps proud of such confidence, 
ymM sufBclently bold in his crlticbms) and liberal in his alteration^ 
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Ac old scribUer was angiy to see Us pages defiMsed, and felt 
more pain from the detection than content from the amoidnient 
of his &ults. They parted ; but P<^ always conadered lum 
with kindness, and visited him a little time before he £ed. 

Another of his early correspondents was Mr. Cromwelly <^ 
whom I have learned nothing particidar but that he used to ride 
a huntmg in a tyewlg. He was fond, and perhaps yain of amus- 
ing himself with poetry and criticism ; and sometimes sent his 
performances to Pope, who did not forbear such remarks as were 
now and then unwelcome. Pope, in his ttmi, put the juvenile 
veruon of ^ Statius'' into his hands for correction. 

Their correspondence afforded the public its first knowledge 
of Pope's epistolary powers ; for his letters were given by Crom- 
well to one Mrs. Thomas ; and she many years afterward sold 
them to Curlli who inserted them in a volume of his misceOa- 
mes. 

Walsh, a name yet preserved among the minor poets, was one 
of his first encouragers. His regard was gsuned by the pastorals, 
and frx>m him Pon^ received the counsel by which he seems to 
have regulated his studies. Walsh advised him to correctness^ 
which> as he told him, the English poets had hitherto neglected, 
and which therefore was left to him as a basisof fiune ; and, be- 
ing delighted with rural poems, recommended to him to write 
a pastoral comedy, like those which are read so eageriy in Italy ; 
a design which Pope probaUy did not approve^ as he did not fol- 
low it 

Fppe had now declared himself a poet ; and, thinking himself 
entitled to poetical conversation, began at seventeen to frequent 
WilL'«, a cofieehouse on the north ade of Russell street in Covent 
garden, where die wits of that time used to assemble, and where 
Dryden had, when he lived, been accustomed to preside. 

During this period of his life he was indefatigably diligent and 
insatiably curious ; wanting health for violent and rocmey for ex* 
pensive pleasures, and having excited in himself very strong de* 
sires of intellectual eminence, he spent much of his time over 
his books ; but he read only to store his mind with fiu^ts and im- 
ages, seizing all that his authors presented with undistinguisha- 
ble voracity, and with an appetite for knowledge too eager to be 
];iice. In a mind like his| however, all the foculties vrere at ono^ 
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invdunlarily iraprovinfi^. Judgment is forced upon us by expe- 
rience. He that reads many books must compare one opinion or 
one style with another ; and, when he compares, must necessa- 
rily distinguish, reject, and prefer. But the account given by 
himself of his studies was, that from fourteen lo twenty he read 
only for amusement, from twenty to twenty seven for improve- 
ment and instruction ; that in the first part of this time he de- 
sired only to know, and in the second he endeavoured to judge. 

The pastorals, which had been for some time handed about 
among poets and critics, were at last printed, 1709, hi Tonson'a 
Miscellany, in a volume which began with the pastorals of Phil- 
ips and ended with those of Pope. 

The same year was written the Enay on Criiimm ; a work 
which displays such extent of comprehension, such nicety of dis- 
tinction, such acquaintance with mankind, and such knowledge 
both of ancient and modem learning, as are not often attained by 
the maturest a^o and longest experience. It was published 
about two years afterward ; and, being praised by Addison ia 
** The Spectator'** with sufficient liberality, met with so much 
favour as eni*aged Dennis, " who," he says, " found himself at- 
tacked, without any manner of provocation on his side, and at- 
tacked in his person, instead of his writings, by one who was 
vrhoUy a stranger to him, at a time when all the world knew ho 
was persecuted by fortune ; and not only saw that this v\ras at- 
tempted in a clandestine manner, with the utmost falsehood and 
calumny, but found that all this was done by a little affected hyp- 
ocrite, who had nothing in his mouth at the same time but truth, 
candour, friendship, good nature, humanity, and magnanimity.'* 

How the attack was clandestine is not easily perceived, nor 
how his person is depreciated ; but he seems to have known 
something of Pope's character, in whom may be discovered an 
appetite to talk too frequently of his own virtues. 

The pamphlet is such as rage might be expected to dictate. 
He supposes himself to be asked two questions ; whether the 
essay will succeed, and who or what is the author. 

* No. S5d. Dut, according to Dr. Warton, Pope was diipleaied at one 
pmatagef in ^htch Addison censures the admisiion of *<iiome strokes of ill 
nnturo." C. 

VOL. n. ' 5>9 
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Its success he admits to be secured by the fiilse opiniona then 
{>revalent ; the author he concludes to be ^ young and raw." 

^' Firsty because he discovers a sufficiency beyond his little aUl- 
ityy and hath rashly undertaken a task infinitely above his force. 
Secondly, while this little author struts, and affects the dictato- 
rian air, he plainly shows, that at the same time he is under the 
rod ; and, while he pretends to give laws to others, is a pedan- 
tic slave to authority and opinion. Thirdly, he hath, like school- 
boys, borrowed both from living and dead. Fourthly, he knows 
not hb own mind, and frequently contradicts himself. Fifthly, 
he is almost perpetually in the wrong.'' 

All these positions he attempts to prove by qtrotations and re- 
marks ; but his desire to do mischief is greater than his power. 
He has, however, justly criticised some passages in these lines ; 

There tre whom HeaTen has Uess'd with store of wit» 

Tet want as maeh again to manage it ; 

For wit and judgment ever are at strife- 
It is apparent that wit has two meanings, and that what b want- 
ed, though called wit, is truly judgment.. So hi Deonis is un- 
doubtedly right ; but, not content with argument, he will have a 
little mirth, and triumphs over the first couplet in terms too ele- 
gant to be forgotten. <* By the way, what rare numbers are here I 
Would not one swear that thb youngster had espoused some an- 
tiquated muse, who had sued out a divOTce on account of impo- 
tence fix>m some superannuated sinner ; and* ha^g been p— xed 
by her former spouse, has got the gout in her decreiat age, which 
makes her hobble so damnably I** This was the man who would 
reform a nation sinking into barbarity. 

In another place Pope himself allowed that Dennis had detect- 
ed one of those blunders which are called << bulls." The first 
edition had thb line ; 



What is this i 

Where wanted^ seoni'd ; and eoTied where aeq«ir^d ? 

** How,'* says the critic, " can wit be scom*d where it b not ? Is 
not thb a figure frequently employed in Hibernian land ? The 
person that wants this wit may indeed be scorned, but the scorn 
shows the honour which the contemner has for wit** Of tUs' 
remark Pope made the proper use, by correcting the passage.. 
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I have preierved, I think, all that it reasonable in Dennii*! 
cridcism ; it remains that justice be done to his delicacy. <« For 
his acquaintance, says Dennis, he names Mr. Walsh, who had 
by no means the qualification which this author reckons abso- 
lutely necessary to a critic, it being very certain that he was, like 
this essayer, a very indifferent poet ; he loved to be well dressed { 
and I remember a little young gentleman whom Mr. Walsh 
used to take into his company, as a double foil to his person and 
capacity. Inquire, between Sunninghill and Oakingham» for a 
young, short, squab gentleman, the very bow of the godof fovOf 
and tell me whether he be a proper author to make personal re» 
flections ? He may extol the ancients, but he has reason to thank 
the gods that he was bom a modem ; for had he been bom of 
Grecian parents, and his father consequently had by law had the 
absolute disposal of him, his life had been no longer than that of 
one of his poems, the life of half a day. Let the person of a 
gentleman of his parts be ever so contemptible, his inward man 
is ten times more ridicutous ; it being impossible that his out* 
ward form, though it be that of downright monkey, should diflkr 
so much from human shape, as his unthinking immaterial part 
does from human understanding." Thus began the hostility be* 
tween Pope and Dennis, which, though it was suspended for a 
short time, never was appeased. Pope seems, at first, to have 
attacked him wantonly ; but, though he always professed to dee- 
pise himt he discovers, by mentioning him very often, that he 
felt his force or his venom. 

Of this Essay, Pope declared, that he did not expect the sale 
to be quick, because ^^ not one gentleman in sixty, even of liberal 
education, could understand it." The gemlemen, and the edu* 
cation of that time« seem to have been of a lower character than 
they are of this. He mentioned a thousand copies as a numer* 
ouB impression. 

Dennis was not his only censurer ; the zeafous papists thought 
the monks treated with too much contempt, and Erasmus too 
studiously praised ; but to these objections he had not much re- 
gard. 

The Essay has been translated into French by Hamilton, au- 
thor of the ** Comte de Qrammont," whose version was never 
printed, by Robotham, secretary to the king for Hanover, and by 
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Resnel ; and commeiited by Dr. Warburton, who has diacoYer- 
ed in it such order and connection as was not perceived by Ad- 
disony nor, as is said, intended by the author* 

Almost every poem, consisting of precepts, is soiiur arlntrary 
and immethodical, that many of the paragraphs may change 
places with no apparent inconvenience ; for of two or more po- 
sitions depending upon some remote and general prind;^ there 
is seldom any cogent reason why one should precede the other. 
But for the (mler in which they stand, whatever it be, a little in- 
genuity may easily give a reason. ^ It is possible^" says Hoc^* 
er, *^ that, by long circumduction, from any one truth all truth 
may be inferred." Of all homogeneous truths, at least of all 
truths respecting the same general end, in whatever series they 
may be produced, a concatenation by intermediate ideas may be 
formed, such as, when it is once shown, shall appear natural ; 
but if this order be reversed, another mode of connection equdly 
specious may be found or made. Aristotle is pndsed for nam- 
ing fortitude first of the cardinal virtues, as that without which 
no other virtue can steadily be practised ; but he might, with 
equal propriety, have placed prudence and justice before it, since 
without prudence, fortitude is mad ; without justice it is mis- 
chievous. 

As the end of method is perspicuity, that series is sufficientiy 
regular that avoids obscurity, and whpre there is no obscurity, it 
will not be difiicult to discover method. 

In '^ The Spectator" was published The MeMiaiy which he 
first submitted to the perusal of Steele, and corrected in compli- 
ance with his criticisms. 

It is reasonable to infer, from his letters, that the Fersea on the 
unforpunate lady were written about the time when his Essay was 
published. The lady's name and adventures I have sought with 
fruiUess inqiury.* 

I can therefore tell no mo^e than I have learned from Mr. 
RufThead, who writes with the confidence of one who could trust 
his information. She was a woman of eminent rank and large 
fortune, the ward of an uncle, who, having given her a prc^>er 
education, expected like other guardians that she should make 

• See Gent. Mag. vol. U. p. 314. K. 
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at least an equal match ; and such he proposed to her^ but found 
it rejected in favour of a young gentleman of inferior condition. 

Having discovered the correspondence between the two lov* 
ersi and finding the young lady detennined to abid^ by her own 
choice^ he supposed that separation might do what can rarely be 
done by arguments, and sent her into a foreign country^ where 
she was obliged to converse only with those frotn whom her un« 
cle had nothing to fear. 

Her lover took care to repeat his vows $ but his letters were 
intercepted and carried to her guardian, who directed her to be 
watched with still greater vigilance, till of this restraint she grew 
80 impatient, that she bribed a wbman servant to procure her a 
sword, which she directed to her heiht. 

From this account, given with evident intention to raise the 
lady's character, it doe^ not appear that she had any claim to 
praise, nor much to : ompassion. She seems to have been im- 
patient, violent, and ungovernable. Her uncle's power could not 
have lasted long ; the hour of liberty and chcnce would have 
come in time. But her desires were too hot for delay, and she 
liked self murder better than suspense. 

Nor is it discovered that the uncle, whoever he was, is with 
much justice delivered to posterity as <U false guardian ;'* he 
seems to have done only that for which a guardian is appointed ; 
he endeavoured to dii*ect his niece till she should be able to di- 
rect herself. Poetry has not often been worse employed than in 
dignifying the amorous fury of a raving girl. 

Not long after, he Wix>te The Bafie qf the Lock^ the most airy, 
the most ingenious, and the most delightful, of all his compod- 
tions^ occasioned by a frolic of gallantry, rather too &miliar, in 
which lord Petre cut off a lock of Mrs. Arabella Fermbr's hair. 
This, whether stealth or violence, was so much resented, that the 
commerce of the two families, before very friendly, was inter- 
rupted. Mr. Caryl, a gentleman who, being secretary to king 
James's queen, had followed his mistress into France, and who, 
being the author of Sir Solomon Single^ a comedy, and some 
translations, was entitled to the notice of a wit, solicited Pope to 
endeavour a reconciliation by a ludicrous poem, which might 
bring both the panics to a better temper. In compliance with 
Caryl's request, though Jus name was for a long time marked* 
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onfy by the first and last letters, C— 1, a poem of two cantos was 
written, IT^lly as is said, in a Sortnigfat, and sent to the offended 
lady, who liked it well enough to show it ; and, with the usual 
process of fi^erary transactions, the author, dreadiDg a surrepti- 
tious edition, was forced to publish it. 

The event » said to have been such as was desired, the pmBr 
cation and diversion of all to whom it related, except sir George 
Brown, who complained with some bitterness, that, in the cbar* 
acter of sir Plume, he was made to talk nonsense. Whether 
all this be true, I have some doubt ; for at Paris, a few years ago^ 
a niece of Mrs. Fermor, who presided in an Bngfish conv^it, 
mentioned Pope's work with very little gratitude, rather as an 
insult than an honour ; and she may be supposed to have inher-* 
ited the opinion of her fomily. 

At its first appearance it was termed by Addison ^memm 
sal.'* Pope, however, saw that it was capable of impnuvement ; 
and, having luckily contrived to borrow his machinery from the 
Roflkrodans, imparted the scheme with which his head was 
teeming to Addis(»i, who told him that his work, as it stood, was 
** a delicious little thing,'* and gave him no encouragement to 
retouch it. 

This has been too hastily considered as an instance of Addi- 
son's jealousy ; for, as he couM not guess the conduct of the new 
deugn, or the possibilities of plea^re comprised m a ficdon of 
which there had been no examples, he might very reasonably 
fOid kindly persuade the author to acquiesce in his own prosper- 
ity, and forbear an attempt which he considered as an unneces- 
sary hazard. 

AdcUson's counsel was happily rejected. Tope foresaw the 
future efflorescence of imagery then bud&g in hk mind, and 
resdved to spare no art or industry of cultivation. The soft lux- 
uriance of his fimcy was already shooting, and all the gay varie- 
ties of diction were ready at his hand to colour and embelHsh h. 

His attempt was justified by its success. The JRafie tf tke 
Lock stands forward, in the classes (rf* literature, as the most ex- 
qubite example of ludicrous poetry. Berkeley congn^k^ed 
him upon the dbplay of powers more truly poetical than he had 
shown before ; with elegance of description and justness of pre* 
cepts, he had now exhibited boundless fertility <^ invendkn. 
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He always considered the intermixture of themachlneiy with 
the actbn as his most successful exertion of poetical art. He 
indeed could never aftei*ward produce any thing of such unex* 
ampied excellence. Those performances which strike with won* 
der are combinations of skilful genius with happy casualty ; and 
it is not likely that any felicity like the discovery of a new race 
of preternatural agents should happen twice to the same man. 

Of this poem the author waS| I think, allowed to enjoy the 
praise for a long time without disturbance. Many years after- 
ward, Dennis published some remarks upon.it, with very little 
force and with no effect ; for the opinion of the public was al- 
ready settled, and it was no longer at the mercy of cridcism. 

Aix>ut this time he published TTie Tcmfile qfFame^ which, as 
he tells Steele in their correspondence, he had written two years 
before ; that is, when he was only twenty two years old, an early 
time of life for so much learning and so much observation as that 
work exhibits. 

On thb poem Dennis afterward published some remarks, of 
which the most reasonable is, that some of the lines represent 
motion as exhibited by sculpture. 

Of the epibtle from Eloiw to Meiard^ I do not know the date. 
His first inclination to attempt a composition of that tender kind 
arose) as Mr. Savage told me, from his perusal of Prior's AU- 
brown Maid. How much he has surpassed Prior's work it is 
not necessary to mention, when perhaps it may be said with jus- 
tice, that he has excelled every compoution of the same kind. 
The mixture of religious hope and retignation gives an elefa- 
tion and dignity to disappointed love which images merely nat- 
ural cannot bestow. The gfoom of a convent strikes the imag- 
ination with far greater foix:e than the solitude of a grove. 

This piece was, however, not much his favourite in his latter 
years, though I never heard upon what principle he slighted it. 

In the next year, 1 7 1 3, he published Windaor ForcBt / of which 
part was, as he relates, written at sixteen, about the same time 
as his pastorals, and tlie latter part was added afterward ; where 
the additfon begins, we are not told. The lines relating to the 
peace confess their own date. It is dedicated to lord Lansdowne, 
who was then high in reputation and influence among the tories ; 
and it is said, that the concKision of the poem gave great pain to 
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Addiacm, both as a poet and a politician. Reports like this are- 
always spread with boldness very disproportionate to their evi- 
dence. Why should Addison receive any particular disturbance 
from the laat^lines of Windsor Forest ? If contrariety of opinion 
could pdson a politician, he would not live a day ; and, as a poet, 
he must have felt Pope's force of genius much more from 
many other parts of his works. 

The pain that Addison might feel it is not likely that he would 
confess ; and it is certain that he so well suppressed his discon- 
tent, that Pope now thought himself his favourite ; for, having; 
been consulted in the revisal of Cato^ he introduced it by a pro- 
logue ; and, when Dennis published his remarks, undertook^ 
not indeed to vindicate, but to revenge his friend, by a << Narrative 
of the frenzy of John Dennis." 

There is reason to believe that Addison gave no encouragement 
, to this di^genuous hostility ; for, says Pope, in a letter to him^ 
^ indeed your opiiuon, that 'tis enurely to be neglected, would 
be my own in my own case ; but I fek more warmth here than 
I did when I first saw his book against myself, though indeed in 
two minutes it made me heartily merry." Addison was not a 
man on whom such cant of sensibility could make much impres- 
sion. He left the pamphlet to itself, having disowned it to Den- 
nis, said perhaps did not think Pope to have deserved much by his 
ofiiciousness. 

This year was printed in ^< The Guardian" the ironical com- 
parison between the pastorals of Philips and Pope ; a compod- 
tidb of artifice, criticism, and literature, to which nothing equal 
will easily be found. The superiority of Pope is so ingeniously 
dissembled, and the feeble lines of Philips so skilfully preferred, 
that Steele, being deceived, was unwilling to print the paper, 
lest Pope should be offended. Addison immediately saw the 
writer's design ; said, as it seems, had malice enough to conceal 
his discovery, and to permit a publication which, by making 
his friend Philips ridiculous, made him for ever an enemy to 
Pope. 

It appears that about this time Pope had a strcmg inclination 
to unite the art of painting with that of poetry, and put himself 
under the tuition of Jervas. He was near sighted, and there- 
fore not formed by nature for a painter ; he tried) however^ bow 
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bt he could advanccy and sometimet persuaded hit friends to 
ait. A picture of Betterton^ tuppoaed to be drawn by himi was 
in the possession of lord Mansfield ;* if this was taken from the 
lifey he must have begun to paint earlier ; for Betterton was 
now dead. Pope's ambition of this new art produced some 
encomiasdc verses to Jervas, which certainly show his power aa 
a poet ; but I have been told that they betray his ignorance of 
painting. 

He appears to have regarded Betterton with kindness and 
esteem ; and after his death published, under his name, a version 
into modem English of Chaucer's prologues, and one of his 
tales, which, as was related by Mr. Harte, were believed to have 
been the performance of Pope himself by Fenton, who made him 
a gay offer of five pounds, if he would show them in the hand of 
Betterton. 

The next year, 1713, pitkluced a bolder attempt, by which 
profit was sought as well as praise. The poems which he had 
hitherto written, however they might have diffused his name, had 
made very little addition to his fortune. The allowance which 
his father made him, though, proportioned to what he had, it 
might be liberal, could not be large ; his reli^on hindered him 
from the occupation of any civil employment ) and he complain- 
ed that he wanted even money to buy books.t 

He therefore resolved to try how far the &vour of the public 
extended, by soliciting a subscription to a veraion of the IHadf 
with large notes. 

To |>rint by subscription was, for some time, a practice peq^i- 
liar to the English. The first considerable work for which this 
expedient was employed is said to have been Dryden's Virgil i^ 
and it had been tried agaui with great success when the ^ Tatlers" 
were collected into volumes. 

There was reas(m to believe that Pope's attempt would be 
succesi^ful. He was in the full bloom of reputation, and was 
personally known to almost all whom dignity of employment or 

* It it ttUl at Caen Wood. N. f Spenee. 

t RarUer than thii, idx, in 1688, Miltop^ ParoiHie I^t had been pub> 
Uihed with great luooeM by •ubtorlpUoo, in fbHo, vnder {he palrQnagQ of 
Mr. afterward lord Somen. R. 

VOL. It. .ie 
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sptendour of reputadoD had nude ttnine&t; he coDfenedi&« 
difieremly with both parties, and never disturbed the pubfic 
with his political oinnions ; and it might be naturally expected^ 
as each &ction then boasted its literary seal, that the great moh 
who on other occasions practised all the ndence of of^KMitiony 
would emulate each other in thdr encouragement of a poet who 
had delighted all, and by whom none had hem offended. 

With those Ik^s, be offered an English lUad to subscribersp 
in six volumes in quarto, for six guineas ; a sum, according to 
the value of money at that time, by no means incondden^e, and 
greater than I believe to have been ever asked before. Hi» 
proposal, however, was very &vourably received ; and the patrons 
<^ literature were busy to recommend his undertaking and pro- 
mote his interest. Lord Oxford, indeed, lam^ted that such a ge- 
nius should be wasted upon a work not original ; but proposed no 
means by which he might live without it. Addison recommend- 
ed caution and moderadon, and advised him not to be content 
with the praise of half the nation, when he might be university 
favoured. 

The greatness of the design, the popularity of the author, sokl 
the attention of the literary world, naturally raised such expecta* 
tions of the future sale, that the booksellers made their offers 
with great eagerness ; but the highest bidder was Bernard Lm* 
tot, who became proprietor, on condition of Applying, at his 
own expense, all the cofHes which were to be^ielivered to sub* 
scribers, or presented to friends, and paying two hundred poimds 
fiy every volume. 

Of the quartos it was, I believe, stipulated that none should 
be printed but for the author, that the subscription m^ht not 
be d^'ecbted ; but JJntot impressed the same pages \xpan a 
small folio, and paper perhaps a little thinner ; and sold exacUy 
at half the price, for half a guinea each vdume, books so little 
Inferior to the quartos, that, by a fraud of trade, those folios, 
being afterward shortened by cutting away the tx^ and bottom, 
were sold as copies printed for the subscribers. 

Lintot printed two hundivd and fifty on royal paper in folio, for 
two guineas a volume ; 19#4^ small folio, having printed seven* 
teen hundred and fifty copies op^ first volume, he reduced the 
number in the other volumes to a thousand. 
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It it nnpleMRUit to relate that the bookadler, after all his 
hi^i and all his liberality^ was, by a very unjust and illegal ac- 
tion! defrauded of his profit. An edition of the English Iliad 
waa printed in Holland in duodecimo, and imported clandestinely 
for the gratification of those who were impatient to read yrhn^ 
they could not yet afford to buy. This fraud could only be coun- 
teracted by an edition equally cheap and more commodious ; and 
Lintot was compelled to contract his folio at once into a duodec- 
imo, and lose the advantage of an intermediate gradation. The 
notes, which in the Dutch copies were placed at the end of each 
book, as they had been in the large volumes, were now subjoined 
to the text in the same page, and are therefore more easily con- 
sulted. Of this edition two thousand five hundred were first 
prkted, and five thousand a few weeks afterward ; but indeed 
great numbers were necessary to produce considerable profit. 

Pope, having now emitted his proposals, and epgaged not 
only hfB own reputation, but in some degree that of his friends, 
who patronized his subscription, began to be frighted at his own 
undertaking; and finding himself at first embarrassed with diffi- 
culties, which retarded and oppressed him, he was for a time 
timorous and uneasy, had his nights disturbed by dreams of long 
journeys through unknown ways, and wished, as he said, '< that 
somebody would hang him/'* 

This itiisery. However, was not of long continuance,; he grew 
by degrees more acquainted with Homer's images and expres- 
sions, and practice increased hU facility of versification. In a 
short time he represents himself as despatching regularly fifty 
verses a day, which would show him by an easy computation the 
termination of his labour. 

His own diffidence was not his only vexation. He tharasks a 
subscription, soon finds that he has enemies. Allivhodonot 
encourage t^im defame him. He that wants money will rather 
be thought angry than poor ; and he that wkhes to save his money 
conceals his avarice by his malice* Addison had hinted his 
suspicion that Pope waa too n)uch a tory ; and some of the tories 
auspected his principles because he had contributed to ** The 
Guaixlian," which was carried on by Steele. 

. • Spcnec. 
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To those who censured hb pcOitics were added enetnto yet 
more dangerous, who called in question his knowledge of Grreek^ 
and his qualifications for a translator of Homer. To these he 
made no imblic oppontion ; but in one of his letters escapes 
from them as well as he can. At an age like his, for he was 
jiot more than twenty five, with an irregular education, and a 
course of life of wluch much seems to have passed in conversa- 
tion, it is not very likely that he overflowed with Greek. But 
when he felt himself deficient he sought as^tance ; and what 
man of learning would refuse to help him ? Minute inqui- 
ries into the force of words are ' less necessary in translating 
Homer than other poets, because his positions are general, and 
his representations natural, with very little dependence on local 
or temporary customs,on those changeable scenes of artificial life, 
which, by mingling originally with accidental notions, and crowd- 
hig the mind with images which time effaces, produces ambiguity 
in diction and obscurity in books. To thb open display of una* 
dulterated nature it must be ascribed, that Homer has fevrer 
passages of doubtful meaning than any other poet either in the 
learned or in modern languages. I have read of a man, who being, 
by his ignorance of Greek, compelled to gratify his curiosity with 
the Latin printed on the opposite page, declared that, from the 
rude simplicity of the lines literally rendered, he formed nobler 
ideas of the Homeric majesty than from the l^iboured elegance 
of polished versions. 

Those literal translations were always at hand, and from them 
he could easily obtain his author's sense with sufficient certainty ; 
and among the readers of Homer the number is very small <^ 
those who find much in the Greek more than in the Latin, except 
the music of the numbers. 

If more help was wanting, he had the poetical ^translation of 
MobanuB Hessusy an unweared writer of Latin verses ; he had 
the French Homers of La Valterie and Dacier, and the Eng- 
lish of Chapman, Hobbes, and Ogilby. With Chapman, whose 
work, though now tc^ally neglected, seems to have been popular 
almost to the end of the last century, he had very frequent con- 
sultations, and perhaps never * translated any passage till he had 
read his version, which indeed he has been sometimes suspected 
of using instead of the original. 
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Notes wttt likewiBe to be provided ; for the Ax volumes would 
have been very little more than six pamphlets without them. 
What the mere perusal of the text could suggest, Pope wanted 
no assistance to collect or methodize ; but more was necessa- 
xy; many pages were to be iilledf and learning must supply ma- 
terials to wit and judgment. Something might be gathered 
from Dacier ; but no man loves to be indebted to his contempo- 
rariesf and Dacier was accessible to common readers. Eusta- 
thius was therefore necessarily consulted. To read Eustathiusi 
of whose work there was then no Latin version, I suspect Pope, 
if he had been willing, not to have been able ; some other was 
therefore to be found, who had leisure as well as abilities ; anid 
he was doubtless most readily employed who would do much 
work for Ut^e money. 

The history of the notes has never been traced. Broome, in 
his pre&ce to his poems, declares himself the commentator ^< in 
part upon the Iliail ;" and it appears from Fenton's letter, pre- 
served in the museum, that Broome was at first engaged in con- 
sulting Eustathius, but that after a time, whatever was the rea- 
son, he desisted ; another man, of Cambridge, was then em- 
ployed, who soon grew weary of the work $ and a third, that 
was recommended by Thirlby, is now discovered to have been 
Jortin, a man since well known to the learned world, who com- 
plained that Pope, having accepted and approved his performance 
never testified any curiosity to see him, and who professed to 
have forgotten the terms on which he worked. The teims which 
Fentou uses are very mercantile ; ^< I think at first sight that his 
performance is very commendable, and have sent word for him 
to finish the 17th. book, and to send it with his demands for his 
trouble. I have here enclosed the specimen ; if the rest come 
befoi*e the return, I will keep them till I receive your order." 

Broome then offered his service a second time, which was 
probably accepted, as they had aflerward a closer correspond- 
ence. Pamell contributed the life of Homer, which Pope found 
so harsh, that he took great pidns in correcdng it ; and by his 
own diligence, with such help as kmdness qp mcmey could pro- 
cure him, in somewhat more than five years he completed his 
version of the << Iliad,'* with the notes. He began it in 1713, 
bis twenty fifth year, and concluded it in 1718, his thiititth year* 
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When we find him tratnliaiiig fifty Ikies m diy» h is mt^ 
suppose that he would have brcMight his work to a more speed3r 
conclusion. The ** Iliad/* contauiing less dian ^xtoen diovnand 
Teraes, might have been despatched in less than three handled 
and twenty days by fifty verses in a day. The notes, compiled 
with the assistance of his mercenaries, could not be supposed M 
require more time than the text. 

According to this calculation, the progress of Po^ may seem 
""to have been slow; but the ^Bstance b commonly very great 
between actual performances and speculative possilufity. It is 
natural to suppose, that as much as has been done today may be 
done tomorrow ; but on the morrow, some difficulty emerges, 
or some external impediment obstructs. Indoleno% interrup- 
tion, business, and pleasure, all take their tums» of retarda- 
tion ; and every long work is lengthened by a thousand causes 
tiiat can, and ten thousand that cannot be recounted. Pter* 
haps no exten^ve and multifarious performance was ever ef- 
fected within the term originally fixed in the undertakei^s 
mind. He that runs against time has an antagonist not subject 
to casualties. / 

The encduragement given to this translation, though rq)ort 
seems to have overrated it, was such as the world has not often 
seen. The subscribers were five hundred and seventy five. 
The copies for which subscriptions were given were six hun- 
dred and fifty four ; and only six hundred and nxty were printed. 
For these copies Pope had nothing to pay ; he therefore recwv- 
ed, including the two hundred pounds a volume, five thousand 
three hundred and twenty poimds four sMIfings without deduo* 
ticm, as the boc^s were supplied by Lintot. 

By the success of his subscription Pope was relieved ftt)m 
those pecuniary distresses with which, notwithstanding his pop- 
ularity, he had hitherto struggled. Lord Oxford had often la- 
mented his disqualification for puUic employment, but never 
proposed a pension. While the translation of** Homer** waski 
its progress, Mr. Craggs, then secretary of state, offered to pro- 
cure him a p^isionjaWhich, at least, during his ministry, might 
be enjoyed with secrecy. This was not accepted by Pope, who 
told him, however, that if he should be pressed with want of 
money he would send to him for occasional su]^lies. Craggs 
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WM not long in pcfwWf itsd wsb neyer lolteltod fbr money by 
PopOf who disdained to beg what he did not want. 

With the product of this tubtcription) which he had too much 
discretion to squander, he secured his future life from want, by 
considerable annuities. The estate of the duke of Bucltingham 
was found to have been charged with five hundred pounds a year^ 
payable to Pope> which dbubtlen his translation enabled him to 
purchase. 

It cannot be unwelcome to literary curiodty that I deduce 
thus minutely the history of the English << Iliad." It is certainly 
the noblest version of poetry which the world has ever seen ; 
and its publication must therefore be considered as one of the 
great events in the annals of learning. 

To those who have skill to estimate the excellence and diffi- 
culty of this great work, it must be very desirable to know how 
it was performed, and by what gradations it advanced to correct- 
ness. Of such an intellectual process the knowledge has very 
rarely been attainable ; but happily there remains the original 
copy of the <* Iliad," which, being obtained by Bolingbroke as a 
curiosity, descended from him to Mallet, and is now, by the solid* 
tstion of the late Dr. Maty, reposlted in the museum. 

Between this manuscript, which is written upon accidental 
fragments of paper, and the printed edition, there must have 
been an intermediate copy, that was perhaps destroyed as it re- 
turned from the press. 

From the first copy I have procured a few transcripts, and 
shall exhibit fii*at the printed Unes i then, in a smaller print, those 
of the manuscripts, with all their variations. Tliose words 
in the small print which are given in italics are cancelled in 
the copy, and the words placed under them adopted in their 
stead. 

The beginning of the first book stands thus ; 

The wraith of Peleus* son, the direful spring 
Of all the Grecian woes, O goddess, sing, 
That wrath which hurl'd to Phito's gloomy reign. 
The souls of mighty chieb untimely slain. 

The ftcra PcHdei' ra^et O fpddfiif ilng;, 
wrath 
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Of all the iroei •/ Greece the fiital ^tioc, 

Gredan 
That ttrew'd with warriorg dead the Phrygian pbUa, 
heroes 

And peopled the dark hell with heroee slain ; 
fiUM the shady hell with chiefs untimely 

Whose limbs, unburied on the naked shore, 

Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore, 

Since great MhiUe* and JtridcM strove ; 

Such was the sovereign doom, and such the n^ of Jove. 

Whose Umbsy unburied on the hostile shore* 

Devouring dogs and greedy Tultares tore» 

Sinee first Mrides and .Achilles strove ; 

Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove. 

Declare, O muse, in what ill fated hour 

Sprung the fierce strife, from what offended power ? 

Latona's son a dir^ contagicm spread. 

And heap'd the camp with mountains of the dead ; 

The king of men his reverend piiest defy'd, 

And for the king's offence the people dy'd. 

Declare, O goddess, what offended power 
Inflam'd their ra^ in that ill omen'd hoar ; 

anger ^sital, hapless 
Phoebus himself the dire debate procur'dy 

fierce 
T* avenge the wrongs his injured priest endurM; 
For this the god a dire infection q>read. 
And heap'd the camp with millions of the dead ; 
The king of men the sacred sire defyM, 
And for the king's offence the people dy'd. 

For Chryses sought with costly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from the victor's chain ; 
Suppliant the venerable fsither stands, 
Apollo's awful ensigns grace his hands ; 
By these he begs, and, lowly bending down, 
Extends the sceptre and the laurel crown. 

For Chryses sought by presenie to re^^mn 

costly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from the victor's chain \ 
Suppliant the venerable father stands, 
Apollo's awful ensigns grac'd his hands. 
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BjT theie he begt, and, lowlj bendinf down 
The golden tceptre and the laurel orown. 
Presents the sceptre 
For thrte a$ etuifnt of hit ^d he bare, 
Tiiegod that tetidt hit golden thajta ({far ; 
Then» low on earth, the tenerable roan, 
Suppliant, before the brother kings began. 

He sued to all, but chief implorM for gi'ace 
The brother kings of Atreus' royal race ; 
Ye kings and warriors, may your vows be crown*d, 
And Troy's proud walls lie level with the ground j 
May Jove restore you, when your toils are o'er, 
Safe to the pleasures of your native shore. 

To all he sued, but ehief ImplorM for graoe 

The brother kingi of Atrcui' royal race i 

Ye $on9 ofMreui, may your vowt be crownM, 

kings and wan*iors 
Your labour$, by the fodt be all your laboure cmm*4* 
JSo may the gode your arme with C9nqueet bleee. 
And Troy't proud walls lie level with the ground ; 
Till laid 

And cronttn your laboun with de$erv*d tuccetii 
May Jove restore you, when your toils are o'er, 
Safe to the pleasures of your native shore. 

But, oh ! relieve a wretched parent's pain, 
And give Chryseis to these arms again ; 
If mercy fiul, yet let my present move, 
And dread avenging Phoebus, son of Jove. 

But, oh ! relieve a hapless parent's pain, 

And give my daughter to these arms again ; 

Receive my gifti ; if mercy fails, yet let my present move. 

And fear the god that deals his darts around, 
avenging Phoebus, son of Jove. 
The Greeks, in shouts, their joint assent declare 
The priest to reverence and release the fidr. 
Not so Atrides ; he, with kingly pride, 
Repuls'd the sacred sire, and thus reply'd. 

He said, the Greeks their joint assent declare, 
Thefatlier taid, tlie generous Greeks relent, 
T' accept the rnnsom, and release the fnir ; 
Jteveve the priest, and speak their joint assent t 
vol.. 11. 31 
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Not M <*e lyi'iiml, he, widk kiBfUf fride, 

Atrides 
Sepals'd the SAcred tii«. Mid Ifaw icpiy'it 
[Not » tbe Qrnnt. DmypuH.] 

Of these fines, and of the whole first book, I am toU that 
there was yet a Sbrmer cogif^ more ¥ukd, and more deformed 
with mteriineatioiis. 

The beguuuDg of the second book varies very little from the 
printed page, and is therefore set down wkboot a parallel ; the 
few differences do not require to be elaborately displayed. 

Now pleasing deep had seal'd each mortal tj^ ; 
Stretch'd in their tents the Grecian leaders fie ; 
Th' immortals shmiber'd on their thrones idxnre. 
All but the ever watchfol eye of Jove. 
To honour Thetis' son he bends hb care. 
And plunge the Greeks in all the woes (^ war. 
TThen bids an empty phantom rise to s^t, 
And Ums comjnaniff the visioD of the n^fat ; 

directs 
Fly hence, dehmve dream, and, li^t as air. 
To Agamemnon's royal tent repair ; 
ffid him in arms draw fiinrth th* embattled train^ 
March all hb legions to the dus^ plain. 
Abo tea the king 'tis giv'n him to destroy 
Declare ev*nnow 
The k>% woOm of wide extended Troy ; 

tow'rs 
For now no more the gods with &te contend ; 
At Juno's suit the heavenly Actions end. 
Destructioo haven o'er yon devoted wall, 

bangs 
And noiding Ilium waits th' impen£ng filL 

IRVOCATIOH TO TBK CATALOGVB OF SHIFS. 

^y^ ^^ins, seated round the throne £vine. 

All knowing goddesses ! immortal nine i 

^nce earth's wide regions, heaven's unmeasured height^ 

And hell's abyss, hide nqthmg from your sight, 
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We, wretched nortids ! lost in dofibts below, 
But guess by rumouri and but boast we know. 
Oh ! say what heroes, fir*d by thirst of toie, 
Or urg'd by wrongs, to Troy's destruction came 1 
To count them all, demands a thousand tongues, 
A throat of bnu» and adamantine Imgai 

Now, ?irg{ii goddeiMt, intmortcl nine ! 
That rooBd Olympni^ li««Tenly ttmimil ikhMf 
Who M« tbroagh heaven and earth* and hell proftmnd* 
And an things know, and all things can reiound ! 
Relate what armtet tought the Trojan land. 
What nations foUow'd, and what eliiefs oommaiMt } 
For doubtful fame distracts mankind below. 
And nothing can we tell and nothing know, 
Without your aid, to count th' unnumber'd train, 
A thousand mouths^ a thousand tongues were vain. 

Book v. v. 1. 

But PalUs now Tydides' soul mspires. 
Fills with her force, and warms with all her fires ; 
Above the Greeks his deathless &me to raise, 
And crown her hero with distinguished praise! 
High on his helm celestial lightnings play. 
His beamy shield emits a Hving ray ; 
Th' unwearied blaze incessam streams supplies. 
Like the red star that fires th* autumnal skies. 

But Pallas now Tjdides* soul intplrefly 
Fills with her ra^e, and warms with aU her fires i 

force, 
O'er all th9 Greeks decrees hit fiame to raise, 
Above the Greeks her vfarriov*9 fame to raise, 

his deathless 
And orown her hero with immortal praise { 

distinguish^ 
Bright from hir beamy crett the llghtnhigs phiy. 
High on helm 

Ihwn Ms broad boektor Hash'd the living rarf \ 
High on bis helm celestial lightnings phiy^ 
His beamy shield emits a living ray } 
The goddess with her breath the flames supplies, 
Bright as the star whose fires in autumn rise ( 
Her breath dhrine thick streaming flames itrppllei, 
Bright SI tht star that flrat th* automnMl ikki \ 
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When first he rears Ids n&Dt ofb to sig^ 

And, bathM m ocean, sbools a keener fig^ 

Such glories PaJbs on the duefbestDw'd, 

Such fixm fab arras the fierce efiblgeDce flowM ; 

Onward die dims him, fiirioos to engage. 

Where the fight bums, and where the dadMt i»gc. 

Wheo fredft lie rears hb FMiittt orb to 0sl^ 
Am! gikb old oeew vnk a Uaze of ttglit. 
Brislit ss tke tUr that fires tli' antomoal dues, 
Fresb from tlie deep, wd giUs tlie seas and does ; 

Such Ivories Pallas on her ekiefbestow'd* 
Soch sparkliag rays from his brigfat armour flow'd; 
Such from his arms the fierae effulgence flow'd ; 
Onvard she drives him hea^wg to engage, 

furioos 
Where the -mar blted», and where ^tfiercewt rage, 
fight boms, thickest 

The sons of Dares first the combat sought, 
A wealthy priest, hot rich without a fiuilt ; 
In Vulcan's Bme the Other's days were led, 
The ions to toils of ghnious battle bred ; 

There liv'd a Trojan ; Dares was his name. 
The priest of Vnlean, rich, jet void of Uame ; 
The sons of Dares first the combat soogfat, 
A wealthy priest, hot rich without a fiudt. 

CovcLUSioN OF Book yui. v. 687. 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp (knight, 
O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light. 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll. 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole ; 
O'er the dark trees a yeUower verdure shed. 
And dp with diver every mountain's head ; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 
The consdous swains, rejoicing in the sight. 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light 
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So many flames before proud Ilion blaze. 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays j 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spii^es. 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild^ 
And shoot a shady lustre o'er the field. 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile Attend» 
Whose umber'd arms by fits thick flashes send ; 
Loud neigh the coursers o'er their heaps of com, 
And ardent warriors wait the rising morn. 

Ai when in itiUneu of the lUent night, 
At when the moon in all her luttre bright } 
Ai when the moon, refUlgent lamp of night» 
O'er heaven's clear azure iheda her iUver light \ 

pure spreads sacred 
Ai itill in air the trembling luitre itood. 
And o'er its golden border ihooti a flood ; 
When no hoae gak diiturbi the deep serene^ 

not a breath 
And no dim cloud o'croaits the tolemn loene f 

not a 
Around her tiWer throne the planets glow, 
And itari unnurober'd trembling beams bestow ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole ; 
Clear gleams of light o*er the dark trees are seen, 

o'er the dark trees a yellow shed8> 
O'er the dark trees a yellower ^reen they shed, 
gleam 
verdure 
And tip with silver all the mountain heads 

forest 
And tip with silver every mountain's head. 
The vallies open, and the forests rise, • 
The vales appear, the roeks in prospeot rise, 
Then shine the vales, tho rooks in prospeot rise. 
All nature stands reveal'd before our eyes ; 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies. 
The oonsoious shepherd, joyful at the sight, 
Eyes the blue vault, and numbers every light. 
The qonseious awaina, rejoidns^ at tho iight, 

shepherds, gazing with delight 
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£ je tiM bfaie VMk, ttid blets tlie craM li|^ 
glorious * 
useful 
So mao J fUmet before the navy blaze, 

proud IlioD 
And lighten gUmmering Xanfhoi with their rajrs » 
Wide o'er the fields to Troy extend the gleuBi, 
And tip the distant spires with fiuBter beams » 
The long refleetions of the distant ^res 
Gild the high walls, and tremble on the spires ; 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires ; 
A thoosand fires, at distant sUtiofls, bright. 
Gild the dark prospect, and dispel the night. 

Of these specimens erety man who has cultivated poetry, or 
who delights to trace the mind from the rudeness of its first cca- 
cepdons to the elegance of its last, will naturally dedre a greater 
number ; but most other readers are akeady tired, and I am not 
writing only to poets and philosopbers. 

The ** Iliad" was published volume by vokime, as the trans- 
lation proceeded^ the four first books appeared in 1715. The 
expectation of this work was undoubtedly high, and every man 
who had connected his name with criticism or poetry was desir- 
ous of such intelligence as might enable him to talk upon the 
popular topic. Halifiix, who, by having been first a poet and 
then a patron of poetry, had acquired the right of being a judge,\ 
was willing to hear some books while they were yet unpublished. 
Of tlus rehearsal Pope afterward gave the following account.* 

^ The fiimous lord Hali&x was rather a pretender to taste 
than really possessed of it When I had finished the two or 
three first books of my translation of the * Iliad,* that lord dear- 
ed to have the pleasure of hearing them read at his house. Ad- 
dison, Congreve, and Garth, were there at the reading. In four 
or five places, lord Hali&x stopt me very civilly, and vrith a 
speech each time of much the same kind, ^ I beg your par* 
don, Mr. Pope ; but there is something in that passage that does 
not quite please me. Be so good as to mark the place, and con- 
sider it a little at your leisure. I am sure you can give it a fittle 
turn.' I returned from lord Haiti's with Dr. Garth, in his 

* Spence. 
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chariot ; and} aa we wero goiiif along, waa aayiiig to the doctor, 
that my ]ord had laid me under a great deal of difficulty by auch 
looae and general obiervotiona i that I had been thbking over 
the pasaagea almost ever since, and could not guesa at what it 
waa that offended his lordahip in either of them. Garth laughed 
heartily at my embarrassment ; sud, I had not been long enough 
acquabted with lord Halifax to know his way yet ; that I need 
not pusde myself about looking those places over and over when 
I got home. * All you need do, say^ he, is to leave them just aa 
they are ; call on lord Hali&x two or three months hence, thank 
him for his kind observations on those passages, and then read 
them to him as altered. I have known him much longer than 
you have, and will be answerable for the event.* I followed his 
advice ; waited on lord Halifax some time after ; said, I hoped 
he would find his objections to those passages removed ; read 
them to him exactly as they wera at first ; and his lo^ship waa 
extremely pleased with them, and cried out, * Ay, now they art 
perfectly right ; nothing can be better.** 

It b seldom that the great or the wise suspect that they are 
despised or cheated. Halifisx, thinking this a lucky opportunity 
of securing immortality, made some advances of &vour and some 
overtures of advantage to Pope, which he seems to have receiv- 
ed with lullen coldness. All our knowledge of this transaction 
is derived from a single letter, Dec. 1, 1714, in which Pope says, 
*< I am obliged to you, both for the &vours you have done me, 
and those you intend me. I distrust neither your will nor your 
memory, when it is to do good ; and if I ever become trouble- 
some or solicitous, it must not be out of expectation, but out of 
gratitude. Your lordship may cause me to live agreeably in the 
town, or contentedly in the country, which is really all the differ- 
ence I set between an easy fortune and a small one. It is indeed 
a high strain of generosity in you to think of makhig me easy all 
my life, only because I have been so happy as to divert you yme 
few hours \ but, if I may have leave to add, it is because yoti 
think me no enemy to my native country, there will appear a 
better reason ; for I must of consequence be very much, as I 
sincerely am, yours, 8cc.** 

These voluntary offers, and this faint acceptance, ended with* 
out effect. The patron was not accitstomed to such frigid grat- ' 
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ittide ; and the poet fed his own pride with the digmty of inde« 
pendence. They probably were suspicioiis of each other. Pope 
would not dedicate till he saw at what rate hb praise was valu- 
ed ; he would be ^ troublesome out of gratitude^ not expecta- 
tion.** Hali£ix thought himself entitled to confidence ; and 
would give nothing unless he knew what he should receive. 
. Their commerce had its beginning in hope of praise on one dde^ 
and of money on the other, and ended because Pope was less 
eager of money than Hali&x of praise. It b not likely that Hal- 
ifax had any personal benevolence to Pope ; it b evident that 
Pope looked on Hali&x with scorn and hatred. 

The reputation of thb great work fidled of gsuning him a pat- 
ron, but it deprived him of a friend. Addison and he were now 
at the head of poetry and criticism ; and both in such a state of 
elevation, that, like the two rivals in the Roman state, one could 
no lon^r*bear an equal nor the other a superior. Of the grad- 
ual abatement of kindness between friends, the beginning b often 
scarcely discernible to themselves, and the process b continued 
by petty provocations and incivilities, sometimes peemhly re- 
turned and sometimes contemptuously neglected, which would 
escs^ all attention but that of pride, and drop from any memory 
but that of resentment. That the quarrel of these two wits 
should be minutely deduced, b not to be expected from a vniter 
to whom, as Homer says, *^ nothing but rumour has reached, 
and who has no personal knowledge." 

Pope doubtless approached Addison, when the reputation of 
their wit first brought them together, with the respect due to a 
man whose abilities were acknowledged, and who, having attain- 
ed that eminence to which he was himself aspiring, had in hb 
hands the distribution of literary fame. He paid court with suf- 
ficient diligence by his prologue to " Cato," by his abuse of Den- 
ies, and with pnuse yet more direct, by his poem on the ^^ Dia- 
logue on Medals," of which the immediate puUication was then 
intended. In all thb there was no hypocrisy ; for he confessed 
that he found in Addison something more pleaidng than in any 
other man. 

It may be supposed, that as Pope saw himself fiivoured by the 
woild, and more frequently compared hb own powers with those 
of others, lus confidence increased and his submission lessened ; 
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and that Addison &lt no delight Irmi the aidvonces of a young 
yntf who might soon contend with him for the highest place. 
Every gf eat man, of whatever kind be his greatness^ has among 
bis fiiends those who officionsly or insidioasly quicken hh atten- 
tion tt» offences^ heighten hiv disgiut, and sdmulate his resent* 
snent. Of such adhierents Addison doubtless had many ; and 
Pope was now too high to be without them. 

From the emisHion and reception of the proposals for the 
" Iliad," the kindness of Addison seems to have abated. Jervas 
the painter, once pleased himself, Aug. 30, 1714, with imagining 
that he had re-established their friendship ; and wrote to Pope 
that Addison once suspected him of too close a confederacy with 
Swifty bttt was now satisfied with his conduct. To this Pope 
answered, a week after, that his engagements to Swift were such 
as his services in regard to the subscription demanded, and that 
^e tories never put him under the necessity of asking leave to 
be graftcful. " But," says he, " as Mr. Addison ntmst be the 
judge in what regards himself^ and seems to have no very just 
one in regard to me, so I must own to you I expect nothing but 
oivility from him." In the same letter he mentions Philips, at 
having been buny to kindle animosity between them ; but, in a 
letter to Addison, he expresses some consciousness of behaviour 
inattentively deficient in respect. 

Of Swift's industry in promoting the subscription, there re- 
mains the testimony of Rennet, no friend to either him or Pope. 

<<Nov. 3, 1713, Dr. Swift came into the coffeehouse, and had 
a bow from every body but me, who, I confess, could not but 
despise him. When I came to the antichamber to wait, before 
prayers. Dr. Swift was the principal man of talk and business^ 
and acted as master of requests. Then he instructed a young 
nobleman that the bc$t/ioet in England was Mr. Pope^ a papist^ 
Who had begun a transladon of Homer into English verse, for 
which he mmt have them all $u69cribe ; for, says he, the author 
9^1 not begin to print till I have a thousand guineas for him." 

About this time it is likely that Steele, who was, whh all his 
political fury, good natured and officious, procured an interview 
between these angry rivals, which ended in aggravated malevo- 
lence. On this occasion, if the reports be true, Pope made his 
complaint with frankness and i^rit, as a man imde^erVddly 

VOL. XI. 32 
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neglected or Opposed; and Addiacn affiKted a cooteiiqpiiKNB im- 
concern, and, in a calm even voice, reproached Pbpe with hb 
vanity, and, telHiig him of the impiwrements which hb early 
works had received from his* own remarks and thoae of Ste^e, 
nid, that he, being DOW engaged in puhlic business, had no loiter 
any care for his poetical repatatioB, nor had any other deare, 
with r^ard to P<^>e, than that he should not, by too much arro- 
gance, alienate the public. 

To tlus Pope is said to have replied widi great keenness and 
severity, uplvaiding Addison with perpetual dependence, and 
with the abuse of those qualifications which he had obtauned at 
the public cost, and charging him with mean endeavours to ob- 
struct the progress of rising merit. The contest rose so high 
that they parted at last without any interchange of civility. 
" The first volume of Homer was, 1715, in time published ; and 
a rival version of the first IBad^ for rivals the time of their 9|^)ear* 
ance inevitably made them, was immediately printed, with the 
name of TickelL It was soon perceived that, among the foUolr- 
ers of Addison, Tickell had the preference, and the critics and 
poets divided into fiu:tions. ^ I," says Pope, ^ have the town, 
that is, the mob, on my side ; but it is not uncommon for the 
smaller party to supply by industry what it watts In numbers. 
I a]^>eal to the people as my rightful judges, and, while they are 
not inclined to condemn me, shall not foar the Inghfliers at 
Button's." This opposition he immediately imputed to Addiaoo, 
and complained of it in terms sufiBciently resentful to Craggs^ 
tiieir commcm friend. 

Wh^i Addison's opinion was a^Led, he declared the veraons 
to be both good, but Tickell*s the best that had ever been written; 
and sometimes said, that they were both good, but that Tickeli 
had mare ci Homer. 

Pope was now suffidently inicated ; his reputadon and !his 
interest were at hazard. He once intended to print together the 
lour versions oi Dryden, Maynwaring, Pope, and Hckell, that 
they might be readily compared, and fiurly estimated. This de- 
agn seems to have been defeated \^ the refusal of Tonson, who 
vras the pn^rietor of the other three veraons. 

Pope intended, at another time, a rigorous criticism of Tick- 
eU's translation, and had marked a copy, which I have seen^ in 
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all places that appeared defective. But, while he was thus med- 
itating defence or revenge, his adversary sunk before him with- 
out a blow ; the voice of the publip was not long divided, and the 
preference was universally given to Pope's performance. 

He was convinced, by adding one circumstance to another, that 
the other translation was the work of Addison himself; but if he 
knew it m Addison's lifetime it does not appear that he told iu 
He lefl his illustrious antagv^nist tb be punished by what has been 
eonsidered as the most painful of all reflections, the i^emembrance 
of a crime peipetrated in vain. 

The other circumstances of their quarrel were thus related by 
Pope.* 

*< Philips seemed to have been encouraged to abuse me in 
coffeehouses and convei^sations ; and Gildon wrote a thing about 
Wycherley, in which he had abused both me and my relations 
Tery grossly. Lord Warwick himself told me one day, that it 
viras u\ vain for me to endeavour to be well with Mr. Addison ; 
that his jealous temper would never admit of a settled friendship 
between us ; and, to convince me of what he had said, assured 
me that Addison had encouraged Oildon to publish those scan- 
dals, and had given him ten guineas after they were published. 
The next day, while I was heated with what I had heard, I wrote 
a letter to Mr. Addison, to let him know that I was not unac- 
quainted with this behaviour of his ; that, if I was to speak se- 
verely of him, in return for it, it should be not in such a dirty 
way ; that I should rather tell him, himself, fairly of his faults* 
and allow his good qualities ; and that it should be something in 
the following manner ; I then adjoined the first sketch of what 
has since been called my satire on Addison. Mr. Addison used 
xne very civilly ever after."t 

The verses on Addison, when they were sent to Atterbury) 
were considered by him as the most excellent of Pope's perform* 
ances ; and the writer was advised, since he knew where his 
strength lay, not to suffer it to remain unemployed. 

This year, 1715, being, by the subscription, enabled to live 
more by choice, having persuaded his father to sell their estate 
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at Binfield, be purchased, I think only for his life, tliat koiiae 
at Twickenham, to which his reiddence afterward procuted so 
much celebration, and removed thither with his fether and 
mother. 

Here he planted the vines and the quincunx whic^ his verses 
mention ; and being under the necessity of making a subt^rane-, 
ous passage to a garden on the other side of the road, he adorn- 
ed it with fossDe bodies, and dignified it with the title of a grot- 
to, a place of silence and retreat, from which he endeavoured t» 
persuade his friends and himself that cares and pas^cms could 
be excluded. 

A grotto is not often the wish or pleasure of an Englisbsaan, 
who has more firequent need to solicit than exclude the sua ; but 
Pope's excavation was requisite as an entrance to his gacdeo, 
and, as some men try to be proud of their defects, he extracted 
an oraament from an inconvenience, and vanity produced a grot- 
to where necessity enforced a passage. It ms^ be frequently re- 
marked of the studious and speculative, that they are proud of 
trifles, and that their amusements seem frivolous and chiklish j 
whether it be that men, conscious of great reputation, think 
themselves aboA^e the reach of censure, and safe in the admission 
of negligent indulgences, or that mankind expect fixmi elevated 
genius an uniformity of greatness, and watch its degradaii(m 
with malicious wonder ; like him who, having followed with his 
eye an eagle into the clouds, should lament that she ever descend- 
ed to a perch. 

While the volumes of his Jlomer were annually published, he 
collected his former works, 1717, into one quarto volume, to 
which he prefixed a preface, written with great sprightliness 
and elegance, which was afterward reprinted, with some pas- 
sages subjoined that he at first omitted ; other marginal additions 
of the same kind he made in the later qjditions of his poems. 
Waller remarks, that poets lose half their praise, bewiuse the 
reader knows not what they have blotted. Pope's voracity of 
fame taught him the art of obtaining the accumulated honour, 
both of what he had published and of what he had suppressed. 

In this year his father died suddenly, m his seventy fifth year, 
having passed twenty nine years in privacy. He is not known 
but by the character which his son has given him. If the 
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' vrkh whidi he retired wai all gotten by hknfielf) he had 
traded very euGeesftfiiUy in times when sudden riches were rare- 
ly attainable. 

The pubttcadon of the JUad was at last completed in 1730. 
Tke splendour and success of this work raised Pope many ene- 
viieS) that endeavoured to depreciate his abilities. Burnet, who 
was afterwatvl a judge of no mean reputation, censured him, in 
a piece caHed Homeridt^, before it was published. Ducket Kke* 
wise endeavoured to make him ridiculous. Dennis was the per- 
1>etual persecutor of all his studies. But, whoever his crhics 
were, thur writings are lost ; and the names which are pre- 
served are preserved in the Dunciad. 

In this disastrous year, 1730, of national infatuationt when 
«M»re riches than Peru can boast were expected from the South 
sea, when the contagion of avarice tainted every mind, and even 
poets panted after wealth, Pope was seised with the universal 
passion, and ventured some of his nK>ney. The stock rose in 
its price ; and he for awhile thought himself the lord of thou- 
sands. Bui this dream of happiness did not last long ; and he 
seems to have waked soon enough to get clear with the loss of 
what he ohce thought himself to have won, and perhaps not 
wholly of that. 

Next year he published some select poems of his friend Dr. 
Pamell, with a very elegant dedication to the earl of Oxford ; 
who, after all his stniggles.and dangers, then lived in retirement^ 
itiU under the frown of a victorious faction, who could take no 
pleasure in hearing his praise. 

He gave the same year, 1721, an edition of Shakesflearc. His 
oame was now of so much authority, that Tonson thought himself 
entitled, by annexing it, to demand a subscription of six guineas 
be Shakosi)oarc's plays in six quarto volumes i nor did his ex- 
pectation much deceive him ; for, of seven hundred and fifty 
which he printed, he dispersed a great number at the price pro- 
posed. The reputation of that edition indeed sunk afterward so 
low, that one hundred and forty copies were sold at sixteen shil- 
lings each. 

On this undertaking, to which Pope was induced by a reward 
of two hundred and seventeen pounds twelve shillings, he seems 
never to have reflected afterward without vexation ; for Theo- 
ba|d> a man of heavy diligence, with very slender powers, first. 
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in a book called <^ Shakespeare Restored/' and then in z, formai 
editicxi) detected his deficiencies with all the insdence of vic- 
tory ; and) as he was now high enough to be feared and hated, 
Theobald had from others all the help that could be supplied by 
the deure of humbling a haughty character. 

From this time Pope became an enemy to editors, collators, 
commentators, and verbal critics ; and hoped to persuade the 
world, that he miscarried in this undertaking only by having a 
mind too great for such minute employment 

Pope in his edition undoubtedly did many things wrong, and 
left many things undone ; but let him not be defrauded of his 
due praise. He was the first that knew, at least the first that 
told, by what helps the text might be improved. If he inspeaed 
the early editions negligently, he taught others to be more accu" 
rate. In his preface he expanded with great skill and elegsmce 
the character which had been given of Shakespeare by Dryden ; 
and he drew the public attention upon his works, which, though 
often mentioned, had been little read. 

Soon after the appearance of the lUadf resolving not to let the 
general kindness cool, he published proposals for a translation of 
the Odyssey, in five volumes, for five guineas. He was willing, 
however, now to have associates in his labour, being either weary 
with toiling upon anothei^s thoughts, or having heard, as RufiP- 
head relates, that Fenton and Broome had already begun the 
work, and liking better to have them confederates than rivals. 

In tlie patent, mstead of saying that he had ^< translated" the^ 
Odyssey y as he had said of the Iliud, he sa3rs, that he had ^ under- 
taken" a translation ; and in the proposals the subscription is 
said to be not solely for his own use, but for that of ^^ two of his 
friends who have assisted him in this work." 

In 1723, while he was engaged in this new version, he appear- 
ed before the lords at the memorable trial of bishop Atterbury, 
with whom he had lived in great familiarity and frequent corres- 
pondence. Atterbury had honestly recommended to him the study 
of the popish controversy in hope of his conversion ; to which 
Pope answered in a manner that cannot much recommend lus 
principles or his judgment. In questions and projects of learn- 
ing they agreed better. He was called at the trial to give an 
account of Atterbury's domestic life and private employment, 
that it might appear how little time he had left for plojia. Pqpe 
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bad but few words to utter, and in those few he made several 
blunders. 

His letters to Atterbury express the utmost esteem} te^ 
demessy and gratitude ; '* perhaps/* says he, ^^ it is not only in 
diis world that I may have cause to remember the bishop of 
Rochester." At their last interview in the tower, Atterbury 
presented him with a bible.* 

Of the Odyney Pope translated only twelve books ; the rest 
were the work of Broome and Fenton ; the notes were written 
wholly by Broome, who was not over liberally rewarded. The 
public was carefully kept ignorant of the several shares ; and an 
account was subjoined at the conclusion which is now known 
not to be true. 

The first copy of Pope's books, with those of Fenton, are to 
be seen in the museum. The parts of Pope are less interlined 
than the Iliad^ and the latter books of the Iliad less than the for- 
mer. He grew dexterous by practice, and every sheet enabled 
bim to write the next with more facility. The books of Fenton 
have very few alterations by the hand of Pope. Those of Broome 
have not been found ; but Pope complcdned, as it is reported^ 
that he had much trouble in correcting them. 

His contract with Lintot wits the same as for the iZtac/, except 
that only one hundred pounds were to be paid him for each vol- 
ume. The number of subscribers was five hundred and seventy 
four, and of copies eight hundred and nineteen ; so that his profit, 
when he had paid his assistants, was still very considerable. The 
work was finished in 1725 ; and from that time he resolved to 
make no more translations. 

The sale did not answer Lintot's expectation ; and he then 
pretended to discover something of fraud in Pope, and com- 
menced or threatened a suit in chancery. 

On the English Odyaaey a criticism was published by Spence, 
at that time prelector of poetry at Oxford ; a man whose learning 
was not very great, and whose mind was not very powerful. 
His criticism, however, was commonly just. What he thought, 
he thought rightly ; and his remarks were recommended by his 

* The late Mr. Graves of CUverton iDfbrmi us, that this bible was after* 
ward used in the ohapel of Prior park. Br. Warburton probably presented 
it to Mr. Allen. C. ' 
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QooIo696 aid caodoor. Ib him Pope had the fikrst cxpetioice ol 
a critic without malevolence, who thought it as much his dutjr 
to dbplay beauties as expose fiEuilts ; who centred with respect 
and pnused with aiacritf . 

With this criticism Pope wsra so little offimded, that he sougM^ 
tiie acqusuntance of tiie writer, who lived with him from that 
time in great familiarity, attended him in his last hoofs, and 
com^Hled memoriais of his conversadon. The regard of Pope 
vecoromended him to the great and powerfkil ; and he obtained 
very vakiable prefemmtits in the church. 

Not long after, Pope was returning home fix>m a visit in a 
friend's coach, wfaich^ in passing a bridge, was overturned inio^ 
the water ; the windows were closed, and, being unable to force 
them open, he was in danger of immediate death, when the pos- 
tilion snatched him out by breaking the glass, of which the frag- 
met^U cut two of his fingers in such a manner that he lost their 
use. 

Voltaire> who was then in England, sent him a letter of coA- 
si^tion. He had been entertained by Pope at his table, wheife 
he talk^ with so much grossness, that Mrs. Pope was driven 
from the room. Pope Ascovered, by a trick, that he was a spy 
for the court) and never considered him as a man worthy of am- 
fidence. 

He soon afterward^ 1727, joined with Swift, who was then in 
England) to publish three volumesof miscellanies, in which among" 
other things he inserted the '* Memoirs of a Parish Clerk,** in 
ridictde of Burnet's importance in his own history, and a ^ Debate 
upon Black and White Horses,** written in all the finmalities of 
a legal process, by the assistance, as is said, of Mr. Fortescue, 
afterward master of the rdlls. Before these miscellanies is a 
preface signed by Swift and Pope, but apparently written by 
Pope ; in which he makes a ricficulous and romantic complaint 
of the robberies committed upon authors by the clandestine 
seizure and sale of their papers. He tells, in tragic strainsi 
how <' the cabinets of the sick, and the closets of the dead, have* 
been broken open and ransacked ;** as if those violences were 
often committed for papers of uncert^ and accidental value 
which are rarely provoked by real treasures ; as if ej^rams and 
essays were in danger where gold and diamonds are safe. A 
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cat hunted for his muik is, according to Pope*8 account, but tho 
emblem of a wit winded by boolisellers. 

His complaint, however, received some attestation ; for the 
same year the letters written by him to Mr. Cromwell, in hit 
youth, were sold by Mrs. Thomas to Curll, who printed them. 

In these miscellanies >vas first published the ^* Art of Sinking 
in Poetry," which, by such a train of consequences as usually 
passes in literary quarrels, gave in a short time, according to 
Popcls account, occasion to the Dunciad. 

In the following year, 1738, he began to put Atterbury^s ad* 
vice in practice ; and allowed his satirical powers by publishing 
the Dunciad^ one of his greatest and most elaborate performan- 
ces, in which ho endeavoured to sink into contempt all the writ- 
ers by whom he had been attacked, and some others whom he 
thought unable to defend themselves. 

At tho head of the dunces he placed poor Theobald, whom 
he accused of ingratitude ; but whose real crime was supposed 
to be that of having revised <* Shakespeare" more happily than 
himself. This satire had the eifect which he intended, by blast- 
ing the characters which it touched. Ralph, who, unnecessarily 
interposing in the quarrel, got a place in a subsequent edition, 
complained that for a time he was in danger of starving, as the 
booksellers had no longer any confidence in his capacity. 

The prevalence of this poem was gradual and slow ; the plan, 
ir not wholly new, was little understood by common readers* 
Many of the allusions i*equii*ed illustration ; the names were oft- 
en expressed only by the initial and final letters, and, if they had 
been printed at length, were such as few had known or recol* 
lected. The subject itself had nothing generally interciting, for 
whom did it concern to know that one or another scribbler was 
a dunce ? If therefore it had been possible for those who vrere 
attacked to conceal their pain and their resentment, tho Dunciad 
might have made its way very slowly in the world. 

This, however, was not to be expected ; every man is of im- 
portance to himself, and therefore, in his own opinion, to others ; 
and, supposing the world already acquainted with all his pleasures 
and his pains, is perhaps the first to publish injuries or misfor- 
tunes, which had never been known unless I'elatcd by himself, 

vol.. n. 315 
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and at which those that hear them vnH dnif l«igh ; for no i 
sjrmpathizes with the sorrows of vanity • 

The hiatorj of the Bunciad b ytry minutely rdbtcd by Pope 
himself in a dcdJcation which he wrote to4Qrd MMriieiex,inth» 
name of Savage. 

*^ I win relate the war of the < dunces,* for so it has been 
commonly called, which began in the year 1727, and ended in 
1730. 

** When Dr. Swift and Bir. Pope thought it proper, finr rea- 
sons specified in the pre£u:e to their miscellanies, to publish such 
little pieces of theirs as had casually got abroad, there was added 
to them the * Treatise of the Bathos,' or the < Art of Sinking in 
Poetry.* It hs^^ned that, in one chapter of thisjuece, the sev* 
era! species of bad poets were ranged in classes, to which were 
prefixed almost ail the letters of the alphabet, the greatest part 
of them at random ; but such was the number of poets eminent 
hi that art, that some cue or other took every letter to himself; 
all fell into so violent a fury, that, for half a year or more, the 
common newspapers, in most of which they had some propeirtjf 
as being hired writers, were filled with the most abusive fidse* 
hoods and scurrilities they could posably devise ; a liberty no 
ways to be wondered at in those pec^le, and in those papers, that^ 
for many years, during the uncontrolled license of the press, had 
aspersed almost aU the great characters of the age ; and this 
with impimity, their own persons and names beii^ utteriy secret 
and obscure. 

^ This gave Mr. Pope the thought, that he had now some c^ 
portunity of doing good, by detecting and draggmg into light 
these common enemies of mankind ; since, to invalidate this 
universal slander, it sufficed to show what contemptible men were 
the authors of it He was not without hopes that, by manifest- 
iog the dulness of those who had only malice to recommend 
them, either the booksellers would not find their account in em* 
ploying them, or the men themselves, when discovered, want 
courage to proceed in so unlawful an occupation. This it was 
that gave birth to the Dtmciad ; and he thought it anhapt^ness, 
thslt, by the late flood of slander on himself, he had acquired 
such a peculiar right over their names as was necessary to tUs 
dettgn. 
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^ On tho Idth. of Marchi I7d9, at St Jaine»% that poem was 
preaenttd to the king and queeiW who had before been pleased 
to read it, by the right honourable sir Robert Walpole s and, some 
dajTS after, the whole impretaion was taken aiMl dispersed by sev- 
eral noblemen and persons of the first distinction. 

^ It is certainly a true observation, that no people are so im- 
patient of censure as those who are the greatest slanderers^ which 
was wonderfully exemplified on this occasion. On the day the 
book was first vended, a crowd of authors besieged the shop ; 
entreaties, advices, threats of law and battery, nay, cries of trea« 
ion, were all employed to hinder the coming out of the Dunchd j 
on the other side, the booksellers and hawkers made as great 
efforts to procure it. What could a few poor authors do against 
80 great a majority as the public ? There was no stopping a tor* 
tent with a finger ; so out it came. 

^ Many ludicrous circumstances attended it. The ^ dunces,* 
for by this name they were called, held weekly clubs, to consult 
of hostilities against the author ; one wrote a letter to a great 
minister, assuring him Mr. Pope was the greatest enemy the 
government had ; and another bought his image in clay, to exe- 
cute him in effigy ; with which sad sort of satis&ction the gen» 
tlemen were a little comforted. 

^^ Some fiilso editions of the book having an owl in their fron- 
tispiece, the true one, to distinguish it, fixed in his stead an ass 
laden with authors. Then another surreptitious one being print- 
ed with the same ass, the new edition in ocuvo returned fordis# 
tlnction to the owl again. Hence arose a great contest of book- 
sellers against booksellers, and advertisements against advertise- 
ments ; some recommending the edition of the owl, and others 
the edition of the ass ; by which names they came tobedistingtiish- 
ed, to the great honour also of the gentlemen of the Dunciad** 

Pope appears by this narrative to have contemplated his vic- 
tory over the *^ dunces" with great exultation ; and such was 
his delight in the tumult which he had raised, that for a while 
his natural sensibility was suspended, and he read reproaches and 
invectives without emodon, consklering them only as the neces- 
sary effects of that pain which he rejoiced in having given. 

It cannot however be concealed that, by his own confessbn, he 
was the aggressor; for nobody believes that the lettera in the 
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^ Bathos" were placed at randiHn ; and it may be discovered tfaat^ 
when he thinks himself concealed, he indulges the common van- 
ity of common men, and triumphs in those distim^ions which he 
had affected to demise. He is proud that his book was present- 
ed to the king and queen by the right honourable sir Robert 
Walpole ; he is proud that they had read it before ; he is proud 
that the edition was taken off by the nobility and persons of the 
first distinction. 

The editicm of which he speaks was, I believe, that which, by 
telling in the text the names, and in the notes the characters, of 
those whom he had satirized, was made intelligible and divert* 
ing. The critics had now declared their approbation of the plan» 
and the common reader began to like it without fear ; those who 
were strangers to petty literature, and therefore umd>le to deci- 
pher initials and blanks, had now names and persons broc^ht 
within their view, and delighted in the visible effect of those 
shafb of malice which they had hitherto onitemplated as shot 
into the air. 

Dennis, upon the fresh provocation now given him, renewed 
the enmity which had for a time been appeased by mutual civil- 
ides ; and published remarks, which he had till then suppressed, 
upon The Rape of the Lock. Many more grumbled in secret, or 
vented their resentment in the newspapers by epigrams ot in- 
vectives. 

Ducket, indeed, being mentioned as loving Burnet with <^ jh- 
T)us passion," pretended that his moral character was injured, 
and for some time declared his resoj^tion to take vengeance with 
a cudgel. But Pope appeased him, by changing ^ pious passion" 
to " cordial frien4ship ;" and by a note, in which he vehemently 
disclsdms the malignity of meaning imputed to the first expression. 

Aanni Hill, who was represented as diving for the prize, ex- 
postulated with Pope in a manner so much superior to all mean 
solicitation, that Pope was reduced to sneak and shuffle, some- 
dmes to deny, and sometimes to apologize ; he first endeavours 
to wound, and is then afraid to own that he meant a blow. 

The Dunciady in the complete edition, is addressed to Dr. 
Swift ; of the notes, part were written by Dr. Arbuthnot ; and 
an apologetical letter was prefixed, signed by Cleland, but sup- 
posed to have been written by Pope. 
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After this general war upon dulnesB, he seems to have indulg- 
ed himself awhile in tranquillity ; but his subsequent produc- 
tions prove that he was not idle. He published, 1731, a poem 
on Taate^ in which he very particularly and severely criticises 
the house, the furniture, the gardens, and the entertainments of 
Timon, a man of great wealth and little taste. By Timon he 
was universally supposed, and by the earl of Buriington, to whom 
the poem is addressed, was privately said, to mean the duke of 
Chandos ; a man perhaps too much delighted with pomp and 
show, but of a temper kind and beneficent, and who had conse- 
quently the voice of the public in his favour. 

A violent outcry was therefore raised against the ingratitude 
and treachery of Pope, who was said to have been indebted to 
the patronage of Chandos for a present of a thousand pounds, and 
who gsdned the opportunity of insulting him by the kindness of 
his invitation. 

The receipt of the thousand pounds Pope publicly denied ; but 
from the reproach which the attack on a character so amiable 
brought upon him ho tried all means of escaping. The name 
of Cleland was again employed in an apology by which no man 
was satisfied ; and he was at last reduced to shelter his temerity 
behind dissimulation, and endeavour to make that disbelieved 
which he never had confidence openly to deny. He wrote an 
exculpatory letter to the duke, which was answered with great 
magnanimity, as by a man who accepted his excuse without be- 
lieving his professions. He said, that to have ridiculed his taste, 
or his buildings, had been an indifferent action in another man ; 
but that in Pope, after the reciprocal kindness that had been ex- 
changed between them, it had been less easily excused. 

Pope, in one of his letters, complaining of the treatment which 
his poem had found, <^ owns that such critics can intimidate him, 
nay almost persuade him to write no more, which is a compli- 
ment this age deserves." The man who threatens the world is 
always ridiculous ; for the world can easily go on without him, 
and in a short time will cease to miss him. I have heard of an 
idiot who used to revenge his vexations by lying all night upon 
the bridge. *^ There is nothing,'* says Juvenal, ^< that a man 
will not believe in his own favour.** Pope had been flattered till 
he thought himself one of the moving powers in the system of 
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lIfi^ When he talked of laying down hit pen, thote who sat 
romid him entreated and implored ; and self love did not suffer 
him to suspect that they went away and laughed. 

The fi^wing year deprived him of Gay^ aman whom he had 
known eariy, and whom he seemed to love wkh more tendemeaa 
tiian any other of his literary friends. Pope was now forty four 
years dd ; an age at which the mind be^ns less easily to admit 
new confidence, and the will to grow less flexible ; and when, 
therefore, the departure of an old friend is very acutely felt* 

In the next year he lost his mother, not by an imexpected 
death, for she had lasted to the 1^ of ninety three; butshedidnot 
Sc mUamented. The filial piety of Pope was in the highest de- 
gree amiable and exemplary ; his parents had the happiness of 
living till he was at the summit of poetical reputadon, till he was 
at ease in his fortune, and without a rival in his £une, and found 
no diminution of his respect or tenderness. Whatever was his 
pride, to them he was obedient ; and whatever was his irritabili- 
ty, to them he was gentle. life has, among its soothing and 
quiet comforts, few things better to give than such a son. 

One of the passages of Pope's life which seems to deserve 
some inquiry was a publication of letters between him and many 
of his friends, which felling into the hands of Curll, a rapacious 
bookseller of no good feme, were by him printed and sold. This 
vdume containing some letters from noblemen. Pope incited a 
prosecution against him in the house of lords for breach of priv- 
ilege, and attended himself to stimulate the resentment of hb 
friends. Curll appeared at the bar, and, knowing himself in no 
great danger, spoke of Pope whh very little reverence ; ** He 
has," said Curil, ^ a knack at versifying, but in prose 1 diink 
myself a match fi>r him.** When the orders c^ the house were 
examined, none of them appeared to have been infringed ; Curll 
went away triumphant, and Pope was left to seek some other 
remedy. 

Curll's account was, that one evening a man in a clergyman's 
gown, but with a lawyer's band, brought and offered to sale 4 
number of printed volumes, which he found to be Pbpe"^ episto* 
lary correspondence ; that he asked no name, and was told noDc, 
but gave the price demanded, and thought himsdf autborixed to 
u^ hb purchase to hb own advant^e. 
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Tbtt CurU gave a truo account of Iho traniaction it is reaioii* 
Mt to beUeve> because no &ltehood was ever detected $ and 
when» some years afterward, I mentioned it to Untoti the ion 
of Bernard) he declared his o|union to bct that Pqte knew better 
than any body else how CurU obtained the copiesi because another 
parcel was at the same time sent to himself} ibr which no price 
had ever been demanded, as he made known his resohition not 
to pay a porter, and consequently not to deal with a nameless 
agent 

Such care had been taken to make them public, that they 
were sent at once to two booksellers ; to Curll, who was likely 
to seixe them as a prey ; and to Lintot, who might be expected 
to give Pcfie information of the seemh^g injury. Lintot, I beiievey 
did nothing } and CurU did what was expected. That to mako 
them publix^ was the only purpose may be reasonably supposed* 
because the numbers offered to sale by the private messengers 
showed that hope of gain could not have been the motive of the 
impression. 

It seems that Pope, befaig desirous of printing his letters, and 
not knowing how to do, without imputation of vanity, what has 
in this country been ck>ne very rarely, contrived an appearance of 
compulsion ; that, when he could complain that his letters were 
aorreptitiously published, he might decently and defensively pub* 
lish them himself 

Pope's private correspondence, thus promulgated, filled the 
nfdion with praises of his candour, tenderness, and benevolence, 
the purity of his purposes, and the fideUty of his iViendship. 
Thei^ were some letters which a very good or a very wise man 
would wish suppressed ; but, as they had been ahready exposed) 
it was impracticable now to i^tract them. 

From the perusal of those leUers, Mr. Allen first conceived 
the desire of knowing hiiyi ; and with so much zeal did he cultl* 
vate the ftiendship^which he had newly formed, that when Pope 
tpld his purpose of vindicating his own property by a genuine 
edition, he offered to pay the cost. 

This however Pope did not accept ; but in time solicited a 
subscription for a quarto volume, which appeared, 1737,1 believe, 
with sufficient profit. In the preface he tells, that bis letters 
were reposited in a friend's Uhrary > said to be the earl of Oxford's, 
and that the copy thence stolen was sent to the press. The story 
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\ doubtless recdred with di£Rsrent degrees of cre^t.' It thay 
be suspected that the preface to the misceUanies was written to 
prepare the public for such an incident ; and, to strengthen this 
qiinion, James Worsdak, a painter, who was employed in clan- 
destine negotiations, but whose veracity was very doubtM, de- 
clared that he was the messenger who carried, by Pope's direc- 
tion, the books to CuriL 

When they were thus published and avowed, as they had 
relation to recent &cts and persons either then livbg or not yet 
forgotten, they may be supposed to have found readers ; but as 
the facts were minute, and the characters, being either private 
or literary, were little known or little regarded, they awakened 
no pc^mlar kindness or resentment ; the book never became 
much the subject of conversation ; some read it as a oHitempo* 
rary history, and some perhaps as a model of ejnstolary language ; 
but those who read it did not talk of it. Not much therefore 
was added by it to £une or envy ; nor do I remember that it 
produced either public praise or public censure. 

It had however, in some degree, the recommendaticm of nov- 
elty ; our language had few letters, except those erf statesmen. 
Howel, indeed, about a century ago, published his letters, which 
are conmiended by Morho£^ and which alone, of his hundred 
volumes, continue his memory. Loveday's letters were i»inted 
only once ; those of Herbert and Suckling are hardly known. 
Mrs. Philips's [Orinda's] are equally neglected. And those of 
Wabh seem written as exercises, and were never sent to any 
living mistress or friend. Pope's epistolary excellence had an 
open field ; he had no English rival living or dead. 

"Pope is seen in tlus collecdon as connected with the other 
contemporary wits, and certsunly suffers no disgrace in the com- 
parison ; but it must be remembered, that he had the power of 
favouring himself; he might have originally had publication is 
his mind, and have written with care, or have afterward selected 
those which he had most happily conceived or most dilig^dy 
laboured ; and I know not whether there does not appear some- 
thing more studied and artificial* in his producticHis than the 
test, except one long letter by Bolingbroke, composed with the 

* These letters vrere evidenUy prepared for the press by Pope himself. 
Some of the originals^ Utelj disooyered, vill proTe this beyond all dilute ^ 
in the edition oS Pope's woii^ now in the press. C. 
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skill and induttiy (^a professed author. It is indeed not easy to 
ffistinguish affectation from habit; he that has once studiously 
formed a style rarely writes afterwp^ with complete ease. Pope 
may be said to write always with his reputation in his head } 
Swift, perhaps, like a roan who remembered he was writing to 
Pope; but Arbuthnot, like one who lets thoughts drop from his 
pen as they rise into his mind. 

Before these letters appeared, he published the first part of 
what he persuaded himself to think a system of ethics, under 
the title of jin Essay on Man ; which, if his letter to Swift) of 
Sept. U, 1725, be rightly explained by the commentator, had 
been eight years under his consideration, and of which he seems 
to have desired the success with great solicitude. He had now 
many open, and doubtless many secret enemies. The ** dunces'* 
were yet smarting y,ith the war ; and th6 superiority which ho 
publicly arrogated disposed tlie world to wish his humiliation. 

All this he knew, and against all this he provided. His own 
name, and that of his friend to whom tlic work is inscribed, were 
in the first editions carefully suppressed ; and tlie poem, being 
of a new kind, was ascribed to one or another, as favour deter* 
mined or conjecture wandered ; it was given, says Warburtoni 
to every man, except him only who could write it. Those who like 
only when they like the author, and who are under the dominion 
of a name, condemned it ; and those admired it who are willing 
to scatter praise at random, which, while it is unappropriated} 
excites no envy. Those friends of Pope that were trusted with 
the secret went about lavishing honours on the new bom poett 
and hinting that Pope was never so much in danger from any 
former rival. 

To those authors whom he had personally offended, and to 
those whose cpimon the world considered as decisive, and whom 
he suspected of envy or malevolence, he sent his essay as a pres- 
ent before publication, that they might defeat their own enmity 
by praises which they could not afterward decently retract 

With these precautbns, 1733, was published the first part of 
the Essay on Mm. There had been for some time a report that 
Popf was busy upon a system of moraliiy ; but this design was 
not discovered b the new poem, which had a form and a title 
with which its readers were unacquainted. Its reception was 
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not uniform ; some thought it a veiy imperfect piece» though 
not without good lines^. While the author was unkiiown, 8onM» 
as will always happeni &voured him as an adventurer, and some 
censured him as an intruder ; but all thought him above neglect; 
the sale increased and editions were multiplied. 

The subsequent editions of the first epistle exhibited two 
memorable corrections. At first, the poet and his Mend 

Expatiate freelj o'er this seene of man, 
A mightj maze ofwalkt •vnthmtt a plans 

for which he wrote afterward, 

A miglktj maze, but not vdthout a pUm / 

for, if there were no plan, it were in vain to describe or to tnct 
the maze. 
The other alteration was of these lines ; 

And spite of pride, and in thf reatwit Bpite, 
One tnith is clear, whatever is, is right ; 

but having afterward discovered, or been shown, that the ^^ trudi* 
which subsisted " in spite of reason** could not be very ** clear,** 
he substituted 

And spite of pride, in erring" reasoT^a »pite> 

To such overdghts will the most vigorous mind be liable wheB 
it is employed at oact upcm argument and poetry* 

The second and third epistles were published ; and Pope was, I 
be}ieve,more and more suspected of writing them ; at last,in 1734, 
he avowed the fourth, and claimed the honour of a moral poet 

In the conclusion it is sui&ciently acknowledged, that the doc« 
trine of the Eaaay on Man was received from Bolingbroke, who 
is said to have ridiculed Pope, among those who enjoyed hb 
confidence, as having adopted and advanced principles <^ which 
he did not perceive the consequence, and as blindly propagathig 
opinimis contrary to his own. That those communications had 
been consolidated into a scheme regulariy drawn, and delivered 
to Pope, from whom it returned only transformed from prose to 
verse, has been reported, but can hardly be true. The essay 
plsdnly appears the fabric of a poet ; what Bolingbroke suf^died 
could be only the first principles; the order, illustration^ and 
embellishments; must all be Pope's. 
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Thete principles it it not nijrbusineu to cletir from obscuritft 
dogmatism, or felsehood ; but they were not immediately exam* 
ined ; philosophy and poAry have not often the same readers ; 
and the essay abounded in splendid amplifications and sparkling 
sentences, which were read and admired with no great attention 
to their ultimate purpose ; its flowers caught the eye, which did 
not see what the gay foliage concealed, and for a time flourished 
in the sunshine of universal approbation. So little was any evil 
tendency discovered, that, as innocence is unsuspicious, many 
read it for a manual of piety. 

Its reputation soon invited a translator. It was first turned 
into French prose, and afterward by Resnel into verse. Both 
translations fell into the hands of Crousaz, who first, when he 
had the version in prose, wrote a general censure, and afterward 
reprinted Resncrs veruon, with particular remarks upon every 
jMragraph. 

^ Crousaz was a professor of Switzerland, eminent for his^trea* 
tise of logic, and his ^' Examen de Pyrrhooisme ;" and, however 
littie .known or regarded here, was no mean antagonist. His 
nund was one of those in which philosophy and piety are happily 
united. He was accustomed to argument and disquisition, and 
•perhaps was grown too desirous of detecting faults ; but his inten- 
tions were always right, his opinions were solid, and his religion 
pure. 

His incessant vigilance for the promotion of piety disposed 
him to look with distrust upon all metaphysical systems of the- 
ology, and all schemes of virtue and happiness purely rational ; 
and therefore it was not long before he was persuaded that the 
positions of Pope, as they terminated for the most part in nat* 
ural religion, were intended to draw mankind away from revela- 
tion, and to represent the whole course of things as a necessary 
ccmcatenation of indissoluble fatality ; and it is undeniable, that 
in many passages a religious eye may easily discover expressions 
not very favourable to morals or to liberty. 

About this time Warburton began to make his appearance in 
the first ranks of learning. He was a man of vigorous facuhies, 
a mind fervid and vehement, supplied by incessant and unlimit* 
ed enquiry with wonderful extent and variety of knowledge, 
which yet had not oppressed his imagination nor clouded hiss 
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pwrqHcacitj. Toeteiy work he toougfat a memoty fiiU fraught, 
together with a fimcy fei^Ie ci original con^ntinnB, and at oiic6 
exerted the powers c^ the scholar, tBe reasoner, and the wit* 
But his knowledge was too multi&rious to be always exact, and 
his pursuits too eager to be always cautious. His abilities gare 
him an haughty confidence, which he disdained to conceal ott 
mollify ; and his impatience of opposition disposed 1dm to treat 
Us adversaries with such contemptuous superiority as made hia 
readers commoaly his enemies, and excited against the advocate 
the wishes of some who fiivoured the cause. He seems to have 
adopted the Roman emperor's determination, oderint dum nuttu 
ant $ he used no allurements of gentle languagei but wished la 
ccHnpel rather than persuade. 

His sty le b copious without selection, and fcMxible without neat- 
ness ; he took the words that presented themselves ; hb dicdoa 
b coarse and impure ; and hb sentences are unmeasured. 

He had, in the early part of his life, pleased himself with the 
notice of inferior wits, and corresponded with the ^lemies of 
Pope. A letter* was produced, when he had perhi^ himself 
fci^^otten it, m which he tells Concanen, ^ Dryden, I observe, 
borrows fi>r want of leisure and P^^ for want of gouus ; Biil- 
too out of pride and Adcfison out of modesty.** And when Theo- 
bald published ^ Shakespeare," in c^poution to Pope, the best 
notes were supplied by Warburton. 

But the time was now come when Warburton was to change 
hb f^Hnioo ; and P<^ was to find a defender in him who had 
cxMitributed so much to the exaltation of hb rivaL 

The arrogance of Warburton excited against him every arti- 
fice of offence, and there&>re it may be supposed that hb umon 
with Pope was censured as hypocritical inconstancy ; but surely 
to think differently, at different times, of poetical merit, may be 
easily allowed* Such opimons are often admitted, and duufniniP ' 
ed, without nice examination. Who b there that has not found 
reason for changing hb mind about questions of greater im- 
portance ? 

Warburton whatever was hb motive, undertoi^ without so- 
Mcitotion, u> rescue Pope finom the talons of Crousaz, by finedn^ 

* Tbk letter h la Mr. MekiBe't tappleneot tD Skakapcarcy voL i~. 
P.8S3. C. 
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him from the impotalion of favouring fatality^ or rejecting reve- 
latioHi and from month to month continued a vindication of the 
E0$ay on Man, in the literary journal of that time, called, "The 
Republic of Letters.*' 

Pope* who probably began to doubt the tendency of his own 
work, was glad that the positions, of which he perceived himself 
not to know the full meaning, could by any mode of interpreta* 
lion be made to mean well. How much he was pleased with his 
gratuitous defender, the following letter evidently shows ; 

" April 11, irs2* 

W SIR, 

« I HAVE just received fVom Mr. R. two more of your letters. 
It is in the greatest hurry imaginable that I write this ; but I 
cannot help thanking you in particular for your third letter, which 
is so extremely clear, short, and full, that I think Mr. Crousaz 
ought never to have another answer, and deserved not so good an 
one. I can only say, you do him too much honour, and me too 
much right, so odd as the expression seems ; for you have made 
my system as clear as I ought to have done, and could not* It 
is indeed the same system as mine, but illustrated with a ray of 
your own, as they say our natural body is the same still when it 
is glorified. I am sure I like it better than I did before, and so 
will every man else. I know I meant just what you explain ; 
but I did not explain my own meaning so well as you. You un» 
derstand me as well as I do myself; but you express me better 
than I could express myself. Pray accept the slncercst acknowl- 
edgments. I cannot but wish these letters were put together in 
one book, and intend, with your leave, to procure a translation 
of part at least, or of all of them, into French ; but I shall not 
proceed a step without your consent and opinion," &cc. 

By this fond and eager acceptance of an exculpatory comment. 
Pope testified that, whatever might be the seeming or real im- 
port of the principles which he had received from Bolingbroke, 
he had not intentionally attacked religion ; and Bolingbroke, if 
he meant to make him, without his own consent, an instrument 
of mischief, found him now engaged, with his eyes open, on the 
side of truth. 

It is known that Bolingbroke concealed from Pope his real 
opinions* He once diKovered them to Mr* Hooke> who related 
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them i^;aiii to Popcy and was tdd by him that he must hate mi^ 
taken the meamng <^ what be heard ; and Bolingbroke, wheD 
Pope's unea^ness mated bun to desire an ei^lanatioot declared 
that Hooke had misunderstood him. 

Bolingbroke hated Wartnirtoo, who had drawn his pupl (ram 
him ; and a little before Pope's death they had a dilute, from 
which they parted with mutual ayersioo. 

From this dme Pope lived in the closest mtimacy with his 
commentator, and vngHj rewarded hb kindness and hb zeal ; 
for he introduced him to Mr. Murray, by whose interest he be- 
came preacher at Lincoln's inn ; and to Mr. Allen, who gave 
him his niece and his estate, and by consequence a bishopiic 
When he <fied, he left him the property of his works; a legacy 
which may be reasonably estimated at four thousand pounds. 

Pope's fondness for the Etmy on Mm appeared by hb deare 
c^ its propagation. Dobson, who had gained reputatioD by hb 
Tersioo of Prior^s " Sobmon," was employed by him to translate 
it into Latin verse, and was for that purpose sometime atTvrick- 
cnham ; but he left hb work, whatever was the reason, unfin- 
ished, and, by Benson's invitation, undertook the looger task of 
^^P^u^diseLost." P<^ then de»red hb friend to find a schobr 
who should turn hb essay into Latin prose ; but no such per- 
formance has ever appeared. 

Pbpe lived at thb time among the great^ with that receptioQ 
and respect to which hb works entitled him, and which he had 
not impaired by any private misconduct or foctious partiality. 
Though Bob^roke was hb fiiend, Walpole vras not hb ene- 
my ; but treated him vrith so much consideradoo, as, at hb ^e- 
fjuest, to solicit and obtain from the French minister an abbey 
Sbr Mr. Southcot, whom he considered himself as ob^ed to re- 
ward, by tlus exertion <^ hb interest, for the benefit iHuch he 
had reeled from hb attendance in a long ilfaiess. 

It was said, that, when the court was at Rkhmond, queen 
Carofine had declared her intention to visit him. Thb may 
have been only a careless efiusion, thoi^ht on no moie ; the 
report of such notice, however, vras aoon in many mouths ; and, 
if I do not forget or misapprehend Savage's account. Pope, pre- 
tenfing to decfine niiat vras not yet offered, left hb house for a 
time, not, I suj^xne, for any other reason tfan lest he ahonki be 
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thought to stay at home in expectation of an honour which would 
not be conferred. He was therefore angry at Swift} who rep- 
resents him as <^ refuting the visits of a queeU)'' because he knew 
that what had never been offered had never been refused. 

Beade the general system of morality) supposed to be con* 
tained in the Eiwi/ on Man^ it was his intention to write distmct 
poems upon the different duties or conditions of life ; one of which 
is the epistle to lord Bathurst, 1733, On /Af C7«f (2/*2?/cA^«,apieco 
on which he declared great labour to have been bestowed.* 

Into this poem some hints are historically thrown and some 
known characters are introduced, with others of which it is diffi- 
cult to say how far they are real or fictitious ; but the praise of 
Kyrl, the man of Ross, deserves particular examination, who, after 
a long and pompous enumeration of his public works and pri- 
vate charities, is said to have diffused all those blessings ivomjtve 
hundred a year. Wonders are willingly told and willingly heard. 
The truth is> that Kyrl was a man of known integrity and active 
benevolence, by whose solicitation the wealthy were persuaded to 
pay contributions to his charitable schemes ; this influence ho 
obtained by an example of liberality exerted to the utmost extent 
of his power, and was thus enabled to give more than he had. 
This account Mr. Victor received from the minister of the 
place ; and I have preserved it, that the praise of a good man, 
being made more credible, may be more solid. Narrations of 
romantic aikl impracticable virtue will be read with wonder, but 
that which is unattainable is recommended in vain ; that good 
may be endeavoured, it must be shown to be possible. 

This is the only piece in which the author has given a hint of 
his religion, by ridiculing the ceremony of burning the pope, and 
by mentioning with some indignation the inscription on the 
monument. 

When this poem was first published, the dialogue, having no 
letters of direction, was perplexed and obscure. Pope seems to 
have written with no very distinct idea ; for he calls that an 
^^ Epistle to Bathurst^' in which Bathurst is introduced as speaking. 

He afterward, 1734, inscribed to lonl Cobham his << Charac- 
ters of Men,** written with close attention to the operations of 
the mind and modifications of life. In this poem he has endeav- 

* Spcncc. 
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cmred to establish and exemi^ify his &¥CNirite theory of therti^ 
ingfiauion^ by which he means an original direction of deare to 
some particular object ; an innate affection^ which g^ves all ac- 
tion a determinate and invariable tendency, and operates upon 
the whole system of life, either openly, or more secretly by the 
intervention of some accidental or subordinate propenaon. 

Of any passion, thus innate and irresistible, the existence may 
reasonably be doubted. Human characters are by no means 
omstant ; men change by change of place, of fintune, of ac- 
quaintance ; he who b at one time a lover of pleasure, is at an- 
other a lover of money. Those indeed who attain any excellence 
commonly spend life in one pursuit ; for excellence is not 
often gained upon easier terms. But to the particular species 
of excellence men are directed, not by an ascendant planet or 
predominating humour, but by the first book which they read, 
some early conversaticm which they heard, or some accident 
which excited ardour and emulation. 

It must at least be allowed that this ruHng/uuMorij antecedrat to 
reason and observation, must have an object independent on human 
ccAtrivance; for there can be no natural desire of artificial good. 
No man therefore can be bom, in the strict acceptation, a lover of 
money ; for he may be bom where money does not exist ; nor can 
he be bom, in a moral sense, a lover of his country ; for society, 
politically regulated, is a state contradistinguished firom a state of 
nature ; and any attention to that coalition of interest which 
makes the happiness of a country is posuble only to those whcon 
inquiry and reflection have enabled to comprehend it. 

This doctrine is in itself pernicious as well as fiUae ; its ten- 
dency is to produce the belief of a kind of moral predestination, 
or overruling principle which cannot be resisted ; he that ad- 
mits it is prepared to comply with every desire that ciqnice or 
opportunity shall excite, and to flatter himself that he submits 
only to the lawful dominion of nature, in obeying the resistless 
authority of his ruling paadon. 

Pope has formed his theory with so fitde skill, that, in the ex- 
amples by which he illustrates and confirms it} he has confound- 
ed pas^cms, appetites, and halnts. 

To the ^< Characters of Men,'' he added soon after, in an epis- 
tie supposed to have been addressed to Martha Blount, but which 
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die last edidon has taken from her, the ^ Characters of Women.^ 
This poem, which was laboured with great diligence, and in the 
author's opinion with great success, was neglected at iu first 
publication, as the commentator supposes, because the public 
iras informed, by an advertisement, that it contained no character 
drawn from the Hfi i an assertion which Pope probably did not 
expect or wish to have been believed, and which he soon gave 
his readers sufficient reason to distrust, by telling them in a note 
that the work was imperfect, because part of his subject was 
vke too high to be yet exposed. 

The time however soon came, in which it was safe to display the 
dutchess of Marlborough under the name of ^/o»m ; and her char • 
acter was inserted with no great honour to the writer's gratitude. 

He published, from time to time, between 1730 and 1740, 
imitations of different poems of Horace, generally with his name, 
kA once, as was suspected, without it. What he was upon 
inoml principles ashamed to own, he ought to have suppressed. 
Of these pieces it is useless to -settle the dates, as they had seU 
dom much relation to the times, and perhaps had been long in 
his hands. 

This mode of imitation, in which the andents are familiarized, 
by adapting their sentiments to modem topics, by making Hor- 
ace say of Shakespeare what he originally said of Ennius, and 
accommodating his satires on Pantolabus and Nomentanus to the 
flatterers and prodigals of our own time, was first practised in 
the reign of Charles the second by Oldham and Rochester ; at 
least I remember no instances more ancient. It is a kind of 
middle composition between translation and original design which 
pleases when the thoughts are unexpectedly applicable, and the 
parallels lucky. It seems to have been Pope's favourite amuse- 
ment ; for he has carried it farther than any former poet. 

He published likewise a revival, in smoother numbers, of 
Dr. Donne's satires, which was recommended to him by the 
duke of Shrewsbury and the earl of Oxford. They made no 
great impression on the public. Pope seems to have known 
their imbecility, and therefore suppressed them while he was 
yet contending to rise in reputation, but ventured them when he 
thought their deficiencies more likely to bo imputed to Donne 
than to lumself« 

VOL, 11. 35 
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The epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, vrldch seems to be derived iik 
its first design from Boileau's address ^ son Esprit^ was publish- 
ed in January, 1735, about a month before the death of him to 
whom it is inscribed. It is to be regretted, that either honour or 
pleasure should have been missed by Arbuthnot ; a man estimable 
for his learning, amiable for hb life, and venerable for his piety* 

Arbuthnot was a man of great comprehension, skilfiil in hia 
profession, versed in the sciences, acquainted with andent lite- 
rature, and able to animate hb mass of knowledge by a bright 
and active imagination ; a scholar with great brilliance of wit 9 
a wit, who, in the crowd of life, retained and discovered a noble 
ardour of religious zeal. 

In this poem Pope seems to reckon with the public He 
vindicates himself from censures ; and with dignity, rather than 
arrogance, enforces his own claims to kindness and respect. 

Into this poem are interwoven several paragraphs which had 
been before printed as a fragment, and among them the satirical 
lines upon Addison, of which the last couplet has been twice cor* 
reeled. It was at first. 



Who would not smile if such a man there be I 
Who would not laogh if Addison were he ? 



Then, 

\ 



Who woald not griere if such a man there be I 
Who would not lau^ if Addison were he ? 

At last it is, 

Who but must laogh if such a man there be ^. 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he I 

He veas at this time at open war with lord Hervey, who had 
distinguished himself as a steady adherent to the ministry ; ancf^ 
being offended with a contemptuous answer to one of lus pamr 
phlets,* had summoned Pulteney to a duel. Whether he or 
Pope made the first attack, perhaps, cannot now be easily known ; 
he had written an invective against Pope, whom he calls, ^ Hard 
as thy heart, and as thy birth obscure ;" and hints that his fother 
was a Aa//er.t To this Pope wrote a reply in verse and prose ; 
the verses are in this poem ; and the prose, though it was never 

* Entitled, '< Sedition and Defamation displayed." 8vo. 1733. R. 

t Among many MSS. letters, &c. relating to Pope which I hare latelj 
seen, u a lampoon in the bible style, of much humour, bat irreverent, m 
which Pope is ridiculed as the ion of a hatter. 0. 
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Wftt, IB printed among hit letters, but to ^ cool reader of the 
present time exhibits nothing but tedious malignity. 

His last satires, of the general kind, were two dialogues, nam-^ 
ed, from the year in which they were published, " Seventeen 
Hundred and Thirty Eight." In these poems many are praised 
and many reproached. Pope was then entangled in the opposi- 
tion ; a follower of the princd of Wales, who dined at his house, 
and the friend of many who obstructed and censured the conduct 
of ^he ministers. His political partiality was too plainly shown ; 
be forgot the prudence with which he passed, in his earlier 
years, uninjured and unoffending, through much more violent 
conflicts of faction. 

In the first dialogue, having an opportunity of praising Allen 
of Bath, he asked his leave to mention him as a man not illus- 
trious by any merit of his ancestors, and called him in his versea 
^< low born Allen." Men are seldom satisfied with praise intro* 
duced or followed by any mention of defect. Allen seems not 
to have taken any pleasure in his epithet^ which was afterward 
softened ♦ into ** humble Allen." 

In the second dialogue he took tome liberty with one of the 
Foxes, among others ; which Fox, in a reply to Lyttleton, took 
an opportunity of repaying, by reproaching him with the friend- 
ship of a lampooner, who scattered his ink without fear or decency» 
and against whom he hoped the resentment of the legislature . 
would quickly be discharged. 

About this time Paul Whitehead, a small poet, was summon- 
ed before the lords for a poem called << Manners," together with 
Dodsley his publisher. Whitehead, who hung loose upon soci- 
ety, sculked and escaped ; but Dodsley^s shop and family made 
his appearance necessary. He was, however, soon dismissed ; 
and the whole process was probably intended rather to intimidate 
Pope than to punish Whitehead. 

Pope never afterward attempted to join the patriot with the 
poet, nor drew his pen upon statesmen. That he desisted ftx)m 
his attempts of reformation is imputed, by his commentator, to 
bis despair of prevailbg over the corruption of the time. He 

* On a hint fVom Warburton. There ii howerer reason to think from the 
appearance of the houto in whioh Allen wai born at St. Blalie, that he waK 
not of a hio but of a decajfed fainUj. C. 
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waa not likely to hare been ever of opioioiiy that the dread rfhia 
satire would coomervail the lore of power or of money; hepleas-^ 
ed himself with being important and formidable, and gratUM 
sometimes lus pride) and sometimes hb resentment; till at 
last he began to think he should be more safe, if he were less 
busy. 

The ^ Memoirs of Scriblerus,'' published about tins tioM, 
extend only to the first book of a wori^, projected in concert by 
PopCf Swiftf and Arbuthnot, who used to meet in the time of 
queen Anne, and denominated themselves the ^ ScriUerus club.** 
Their purpose was to censure the abuses of learning by a ficti- 
tious life of an in&tuated scholar. They were dispersed ; the 
deugn was never completed ; and Warburton laments its mis- 
carriage, as an event very disastrous to polite letters. 

If the whde may be estimated by thb specmtny which seems 
to be the production of Arbuthnot, vrith a few touches peiiiapsby 
Pope, the want of more vrill not be much lamented ; for the 
follies which the writer ridicules are so little {Hwrtised, that they 
are not known ; nor can the satire be understood but by the 
leanied ; he raises phantoms of absurdity, and then drives them 
away. * He cures diseases that were never felt 

For thb reason thb joint prodoctioo of three great writes 
has never obtained any notice bom mankind ; it has been little 
read, or when read, has been forgotten, as no man could be wiser, 
better, or merrier, by remembering it 

The deagn cannot boast of much originality ; for, beside its 
general resemblance to Don Quixote, there will be found in it 
particular imitations of the history of Mr. Ouffle. 

Swift carried so much of it into Ireland as supplied lum widi 
hints for hb travels ; and yfhh those the worid might have been 
contented, though Uie reft had been suppressed. 

Pope had sought for ims^es and sendments in a region not 
known to have be^ explored by many other of the Eng^sh writ- 
ers ; he had consulted the modem writers of Latin poetry, a 
class of authors whom Boileau endeavoured to bring into coo- 
tempt, and who are too generaHy neglected. Fqie, however, 
was not ashamed of their acquaintance, nor ungratefiil for the 
advantages which he might have derived from it A small se* 
lection fma the Italians who wrote in Latin had be^ pufaUdied 
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at London} about the latter end of the last century^ by a man* 
yfho concealed hit namC) but whom his preface shows to have 
been well qualified for his undertaking. This collection Pope am- 
plified by more than half, and, 1740» published it in two volumesi 
but injuriously omitted his predecessor's preface. To these 
bookS) which had nothing but the mere text, no regard was paid ; 
the authors were still neglected, and the editor was neither pnds- 
ed nor censured. 

He did not sink into idleness ; he had planned a work, which 
he conudered as subsequent (o his ^ Essay on Man," of which 
he has given this account to Dr. Swift. 

" March 85, 17S0. 

"If ever I write any more epistles in verse, one of them shall 
be addressed to you. I have long concerted it, and begun it ; 
but I would make what bears your name as finished as my last 
work ought to be, that is to say, more finished than any of the 
rest. The subject is large, and will divide into four epistles, 
which naturally follow the * Essay on Man ;* viz. 1. Of the ex- 
tent and limits of human reason and science. 2. A view of the 
useful and therefore attainable, and of the unusefuland therefore 
unattainable arts. 3. Of the nature, ends, application, and usei 
of different capacities. 4. Of the use of learning, of the science 
of the world, and of wit. It will conclude with a satire against 
the misapplication of all these, exemplified by pictures, charac* 
tcrs, and examples." 

This work in its full extent, being now aflfticted with an asth- 
ma, and finding the powers of life gradually declining, he had no 
longer courage to undertake ; but, from the materials which he 
had provided, he added, at Warburton's request, another book to 
the ^^Dunciad," of which the design i^ to ridicule such studies 
as are either hopeless or useless, as either pursue what is unat- 
tainable, or what, if it be attained, is of ho use. 

When this book was printed, 1742, the laurel had been for 
some time upon the head of Gibber ; a man whom it cannot be 
supposed that Pope could regard with much kindness or esteemi 
though in one of the imitations of Horace He has liberally enough 

* Sinct diioorered to kava bet n Atterburj, afterward biihop of Rookef- 
ter. See the ooUeclion of tliat prelate'tf EpUtolary Correspoadcnoeit voL 
IV. p. S. K. 
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pmsed the ^Careless Husband." In the "Dundad,'* amo&gf 
other worthless scribblers, he had mentioned Gibber ; who, in 
his " Apology," complains of the great poet's unkindness as 
more injurious, " because,'* says he, "I never have offended him." 

It might have been expected that Pope should have been, in 
some degree, mollified by this submis^ve gentleness, but no such 
consequence appeared. Though he condescended to commend 
Gibber once, he mentioned him afterward contemptuously in one 
of his satires, and agsdn in his epistle to Arbuthnot ; and in the 
fourth book of the ^ Dunciad" attacked him with acrimony, te 
which the provocation is not easily discoverable. Perhaps he 
imagmed that, in ridiculing the laureat, he satirized those by 
whom the laurel had been given, and gratified that amlutious 
petulance with which he affected to insult the great. 

The severity of this satire left Gibber no longer any patience. 
He had confidence enough in his own powers to believe that he 
could disturb the quiet of his adversary, and doubtless did not 
want instigators, who, without any care about the victory, de^red 
to amuse themselves by looking on the contest. He therefore 
gave the town a pamphlet, in which he declares^ hb resolution 
from that time never to bear another blow without returning it^ 
and to tire out his adversary by perseverance, if he cannot con* 
quer him by strength. 

The incessant and unappeasable malignity of Pope he imputes 
to a very distant cause. After the " Three Hours after Mar- 
riage" had been driven off the stage, by the offence which 
the mummy and crocodile gave the audience, while the exploded 
scene was yet fresh in memory, it happened that Gibber play- 
ed Bayes in the " Rehearsal ;" and, as it had been usual to en- 
liven the part by the mention of any recent theatrical transac- 
tions, he said, that he once thought to have introduced his lovers 
disguised in a mummy and a crocodile. ^ This," says he, ^ was 
received with loud claps, which indicated contempt of the play.** 
Pope, who was behind the scenes, meeting him as he left the 
stage, " attacked him," as he says, " with all the virulence of a 
wit out of his senses ;" to wluch he replied, " that he would 
take no other notice of what was said, by so particular a man^ 
than to declare, tiiat, as often as he played that parti he would 
repeat the same provocation." 
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He shows his opinion to be^ that Pope was one of the authors 
^ the phy which he so zealously defended ; and adds an idle 
story of Pope^s behaviour at a tavern. 

The pamphlet was written with little power of thought or Ian* 
guage, and) if suffered to remab without notice^ would have been 
very soon forgotten. Pope had now been enough acquainted 
with human life to know^ if his passion had not been too power- 
ful for his understanding) that) from a contention like his with 
Gibber) the world seeks nothing but diversion) which is given at 
the expense of the higher character. When Gibber lampooned 
PopO) curiosity was excited ; what Pope could say of Gibber no- 
body inquired, but in hope that Pope's asperity might betray his 
pain and lessen his dignity. 

He should therefore have suffered the pamphlet to flutter and 
die) without confessing that it stung him. The dishonour of 
being shown as Gibber's antagonist could never be compensated 
by the victory. Gibber had nothing to lose ; when Pope had 
exhausted all his malignity upon him, he would rise m the es- 
teem both of his friends and his enemies. Silence only could 
have made him despicable ; the blow which did not appear to 
be felt would have been struck in vain. 

But Pope's irascibility prevailed) and he resolved to tell the 
whole English world that he was at war with Gibber ; and) to 
show that he thought him no common adversary) he prepared 
no common vengeance ; he published a new edition of The Dun'* 
tiad^^ in which he degraded Theobald from his painfol pre-emi- 
nence) and enthroned Gibber in his stead. Unhappily the two 
heroes were of opposite cliaracters) and Pope was unwilling to 
lose what he had already written ; he has therefore depraved his 
poem by giving to Gibber the old books, the cold pedantry, and 
the sluggish pertinacity of Theobald. 

Popf was ignorant enough of his own interest) to make an- 
other change, and introduced Osborne contending for the prize 
among the booksellers. Osborne was a man entirely destitute 
of shamo) without sense of any disgrace but that of poverty. He 
told me, when he was doing that which raised Pope's resent-^ 
ment) that he should be put into The Dunciad s but he had the 
fote of ^* Gassandra." I gave no credit to his prediction) till in 
time I saw it accomplished. The shafts of satire were directed 

• Tn 174:3. 
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equally m vain against Gibber and Osborne ; being repelled by 
the impenetrable impudwicc of one, and deadened by the impasa- 
ive dulness of the olher. Pope confessed his own pwn by bU 
anger ; but he gave no pain to those who had provoked him* 
He was able to hmt none but himself; by transferring the same 
ridicule from one to another, he destroyed its efficacy ; for fay 
showing that what he had said of one he was ready to say (^an- 
other, he reduced himself to the insignificance of his own mag-> 
pie, who from his cage calls cuckdd at a venture. 

Gibber, according to his engagement, repcdd TTie Dunciad with 
another pamphlet,* which, Pope said, ^' would be as good as a 
dose of hartshorn to him ;'' but his tongue and his heart were «t 
variance. I have heard Mr. Richardson relate, that he attended 
hb fether, the painter, on a visit, when one of Gibber's pam- 
phlets came into the hands of Pope, who said, ** These things are 
niy diversion.** They sat by him while he perused it, and saw 
his features writhing with anguish ; and young Richardson said 
to lus fether^ when they returned, that he hoped to be preserved 
from such diveruon as had been that day the lot of Pope. 

From this time, finding his diseases more oppressive, and hia 
rital powers gradually declining, he no longer strained hb Acui- 
ties with any original composition, nor proposed any other em- 
ployment for his remaining life than the revisal and correction 
iji his former works ; in which he received advice and assistance 
from Warburton, whom he appears to have trusted and honour- 
ed in the highest degree. 

He laid aside his epic poem, perhaps without much loss t9 
mankind ; for his hero was Brutus the Trojan, who, accordhig to 
a ridiculous fictitm, established a cofony in Britiun. The subject 
therefore was of the fabulous age ; the actors were a race upwi 
whom imagination has been exhausted, and attention wearied^ 
and to whom the mind will not easily be recalled, when it is in- 
vited hi blank verse, which Pope had adopted with great im- 
prudence, and, I think, without due consideration of the nature 
of our language. The sketch is, at least in part, preserved 
by Ruffhead ; by which it appears, that Pope was thought- 
less enough to model the names of bis heroes with termkift>> 
tions not consistent with the time or country in wUcb he places 
them. 

* In 17U. 
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He Imgered thraugh the next year, but perceived himself, as 
he expresses it, '^ going down the hill." He had for at least 
five years been afllicted with an asthma, and other disordersi 
which his physicians were unable to relieve. Toward the end 
of his life he consulted Dr. Thomson, a man who had, by large 
promises, and free censures of the common practice of physic, 
forced himself up into sudden reputation. Thomson declared 
his distemper to be a dropsy, and evacuated part of the water by 
tincture of jalap; but confessed that his belly did not subside. 
Thomson had many enemies, and Pope was persuaded to dis-^ 
miss him. 

While he was yet capable of amusement and conversation, as 
he was one day sitting in the air with lord Bolingbroke and lord 
Marchmont, he saw his favourite Martha Blount at the bottom 
of the terrace, and asked lord Bolingbroke to go and hand her 
up. Bolingbroke, not liking his errand, crossed his legs and sat 
Btill ; but lord Marchmont, who was younger and less captious. 
Waited on the lady, who, when he came to her, asked, ^ What^ 
is he not dead yet V* She is said to have neglected him, with 
shameful unkindness, in the latter time of his decay ; yet of the 
tittl^ which he had to leave she had a very great part. Their 
acquaintance began early ; the life of each was pictured on the 
other's mind ; their conversation therefore was endearihg, for 
when they met, there was an immediate coalition of congenial 
notions. Perhaps he considered her unwillingness to approach 
the chamber of sickness as female weakness, or human frailty ; 
perhaps he was conscious to himself of peevishness and impa* 
tience, or, though he was offended by her inattention, might yet 
consider her merit as overbalancing her fault j and, if he had 
suffered his heart to be alienated from her, he could have found 
nothing that might fill her place ; he couW have only shrunk 
within himself*, it was too late to transfer his confidence or fond<* 
ness. 

In May, 1744, his death was' approaching ;* on the sixth, he 
was all day delitious, which he mentioned four days afterward as 
a sufficient humiliation of the vanity of man j he afterward com- 
plained of seeing things as through a curtain, and in false col* 
imrs, and one day^ in the presence of Dodsley^ asked what arm 

• Spence. 
VOL. U. 36 
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it was that came out from the wall. He said that his greatest 
inconvenience was inability to think. 

Bolingbroke sometimes wept over him in this state of helpless 
decay ; and being told by Spence, that Pope, at the intermisaon 
of his deliriousness, was always saying something kind either of 
his present or absent friends, and that his humanity seemed to 
have survived his understanding, answered, " It has so !'* and 
added, " I never in my life knew a man that had so tender a 
heart for his particular friends, or more general friendship for 
mankind." At another time he said, " I have knovm Pope these 
thirty years, and value myself more in his friendship than'*— his 
grief then suppressed his vdce. 

Pope expressed undoubting confidence of a future state. Bebg 
asked by his friend Mr. Hooke, a papist, whether he would not die 
like his &ther and mother, and whether a priest should not be 
called ; he answered, " I do not think it is essential, but it will 
be very right, and I thank you for putting me in mind of it'* 

In the morning, after the priest had ^ven him the last sacra- 
ments, he said, "There is nothing that is meritorious but wtue and 
friendship, and indeed friendship itself is only a part of virtue." 

He died in the evening of the thirtieth day of May, 1744, so 
placidly, that the attendants dd not discern the exact time of his 
expiration. He was buried at Twickenham, near his &ther and 
mother, where a monument has been erected to him by lus com- 
mentator, the bishop of Gloucester. 

He left the care of his papers to bis executors ; first to lord 
Bolingbroke ;* and, if he shoukl not be living, to the earl of 
Marchmont ; undoubtedly expecting them to be proud of the 
trust, and eager to extend his fome. But let no man dream of 
influence beyond his life. After a decent time, Dodsley the 
bookseller went to solicit preference as the publisher, and was 
told that the parcel had not been yet inspected ; and, whatever 
was the reason, the world has been disappointed of what was 
" reserved for the next age.** 

He lost, indeed, the ftivour of Bolingbroke, by a kind of post- 
humous ofience. The political pamphlet called "The Patriot 
King" had been put into his hands that he might procure the 

• This is somewhat inaecarately expressed. Lord Bolingbroke iras not 
an execator ; Pope's papers vere left to him speeifieaUy, or in case of his 
death, to lord Marehmont C. 
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impresiion of a very few copies, to be distributed, according to 
the author's direction, among his friends, and Pope assured him 
that no more had been' printed than were allowed ; but, soon af- 
ter his death, the pnnter brought and resigned a complete edition 
of fifteen hundred copies, which Pope had ordered him to print, 
and retain in secret. He kept, as was observed, his engagement 
to Pope, better than Pope had kept it to his friend ; and nothing 
was known of the transaction, till, upon the death of his employ- 
er, he thought himself obliged to deliver the books to the right 
owner, who, with great indignation, made a fire ia his yard, and 
delivered the whole impression to the flames. 

Hitherto nothing had been done which was not naturally dictat- 
ed by resentment of violated faith ; resentment more acrimonious, 
as the violator had been more loved or more trusted. But here 
the anjrcr might have stopped; the injury was private; and 
there was little danger from the example. 

Bolingbroke, however, was not yet satisfied ; his thirst of ven* 
geunce incited him to blast the memory of the man over whom 
he hud wept in his last struggles ; and ho employed Mallet, 
another friend of Pope, to tell the talc to the public with all its 
aggravations. Warbuiton, whose heart was warm with his leg- 
acy, and tender by the recent separation, thought it proper for 
him to interpose ; and undertook, not indeed to vindicate the 
action, for breach of trust has always something criminal, but to 
extenuate it by an apology. Having advanced, what cannot be 
denied, that moral obliquity is made more or less excusable by 
the motives that produce it, he inquires what evil purpose could 
have induced Pope to break his promise. He could not delight 
his vanity by usurping the work, which, though not sold in shops, 
had been shown to a number more than sufficient to preserve the 
author's claim ; he could not gratify his avarice, for h^ could 
not sell his plunder till Bolingbroke was dead ; and even then, 
if the copy was lefl to another, his fraud would be defeated, and 
if lefl to himself would be useless. 

Warburton therefore supposes, with great appearance of rea- 
son, that the irregularity of his conduct proceeded wholly from 
his zeal for Bolingbi*oke, who might perhaps have destroyed the 
pamphlet, which Pope thought it his duty to preserve, even with- 
out its author's approbation. To this apology an answer waB 
written in << A Letter to the most impudent Man living." 
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He brought some reproach upon hi& own menK)ry by the pet* 
ulant and contemptuous mention made in his will of Mr. AUen, 
and an affected repayment of his bene&ctions. Mrs. Blount^ as 
the known friend and favourite of Pope^ had been invited to the 
house of Allen, where she comported herself with such indecent 
arrogance, that she parted from Mrs. Allen in a state of irrecon* 
citable dislike, and the door was forever barred against her. 
This exclusion she resented with so much bitterness as to refuse 
any legacy from Pope, unless he left the world with a disavowal 
of obligation to Allen. Having been long under her dominion, 
now tottering in the decline of life, and unable to resist the yia* 
lence of her temper, or perhaps, with the prejudice of a Iqver,' 
persuaded that she had suffered improper treatment, he com^Dd 
with her demand, and polluted his will with female resentment 
Allen accepted the legacy, which he gave to the hospital at Bath, 
observing that Pope vras always a bad accomptant, and that, if to 
1501. he had put a cipher more, he had come nearer to the truth.* 

* This account of the difference between Pope and Mr. Allen is not m 
oireumstantial as it was in Johnson's power to have made it The partica- 
lars communicated to him concerning it he was too indolent to commit to 
writings the business of this note is to supply his omissions. 

Upon an inyitation, in which Mrs. Blount was included, Mr. Pope made 
, a visit to Mr. Allen at Prior park ; and having occasion to go to Bristol for 
a few days, left Mrs. Blount behind him. In his absence Mrs. Blount, who 
was of the Romish persuasion, signified an inclination to go to the popish 
ehapel at Bath, and desired of Mr. Allen the use of his chariot for the par- 
pose ; but he being at that time mayor of the oity, suggested the ifflproprietj* 
' of having his carriage seen at the door of a place of worship, to which, as a 
magistrate, he was at least restrained from giving a sanction, and might be 
required to suppress, and therefore desired to be excused. Mrs. Blount re- 
sented this refusal, and told Pope of it at his return, and so infected him. 
with her rage that they both left the house abruptly.* 

An instance of the like negligence may be noted in his relation (^ Pope's 
love of painting, which differs much from the information I gave him on 
that head. A picture of Betterton, certainly copied from Kneller by Pope,t 
lord Mansfield once showed me at Kenwood house, adding, that it was the 
only one he ever finished, for that the weakness of his e^es was an obstmo^ 
tion to his use of the pencil. H. 

* This ii altogether weanf^; Pope kept up his fUenddiip witfi Mr. Allen to die last, as 
appeamby his letters, ai^ Mn. Blount remainerl in Bfr. Alien*! house some timeafter tihe 
Cooln^s took place between her and Mrs. Allen. Allen's conversation with Pope on tfais 
subject, and his letten to Mi^ Bkram, aU whose quan«b he was (rt>Iiged to shares will meiif 
|a Mr« Bowtes's edition of Pope's woiks now in the pxesi. C* 
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Thx person bt Pope is well known not to have been formed 
by the nicest model. He has, in his account of the ^^ little 
club,*' compared himself to a spider, and by another is described 
as protuberant behind and before. He is said to have been beau- 
tiful in his infancy ; but he was of a constitution originally feeble 
and weak ; and, as bodies of a tender frame are easily distorted^ 
his deformity was probably in part the effect of his applicadon. 
His stature was so low, that, to bring him to a level with common 
tables, it was necessary to raise his seat. But his face was not 
displeasing, and his eyes were animated and vivid. 

By natural deformity, or accidental distortion, his vital func- 
tions were so much disoixlered, that his life was a <^ Icxig dis-> 
«ase.^ His most frequent assailment was the headach, whibh 
he used to relieve by inhaling the steam of coffee, which he very 
frequently required. 

Most of what can be told concenung his petty peculiarities 
was communicated by a female domestic of the earl of Oxford, 
who knew him perhaps after the middle of life. He was thea 
so weak as to stand in perpetual need of female attendance ; ex* 
tremely sensible of cold, so that he wore a kind of fur doublet, 
under a shirt of very coarse warm linen with fine sleeves. 
When he rose, he was invested in bodice made of stiff canvass* 
being scarcely able to hold himself erect till they were laced, 
and he then put on a flannel waistcoat. One side was contracted. 
His legs were so slender, that he enlarged their bulk with three 
pair of stockings, which were drawn on and off by the maid ; 
for he was not able to dress or undress himself, and neither 
went to bed nor rose without help. His weakness made it very 
difficult for him to be clean. ^ 

His hair had fallen almost all away ; and he used to dino 
aometimes with lord Oxford, privately, in a velvet cap. Hid 
dress of ceremony was black, with a tie wig, and a little sword. 

The indulgence and accommodation which his sickness re* 
quired had taught him all the unpleasing and unsocial qualities 
of a valetudinary man. He expected that every thbg should 
give way to his ease or humour ; as a child, whose parents will 
nojt hear her cry, has an unresisted dominion in the nursery, 

C'est que Venfant toujoura eat homme^ 
Cest que Phmm est toujottra eftfimt. 
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When he wanted to sleep he « nodded in company ;" and once 
alumbered at his own table while^the prince of Wales was talk- 
ing of poetry. 

The reputation wluch his inendship gave procured him many 
invitations ; but he was a very troublesome inmate. He brought 
no servant, and had so many wants, that a numerous attendance 
was scarcely able to supply them. Wherever he was, he left 
no room for another, because he exacted the attention, and em- 
ployed the activity of the whole family. His errands were so 
frequent and frivolous, that the footmen in ume avoided and 
neglected him ; and the earl of Oxford discharged some of the 
servants for their resolute refusal of his messages. The maids, 
when they had neglected their business, alleged that they had 
been employed by Mr. Pope. One of his constant demands was of 
coffee in the night, and to the woman that waited on him in liis 
chamber he was very burdensome ; but he was careful to re- 
compense her want of sleep ; and lord Oxford's servant declared, 
that in the house where her business was to answer his call, she 
would not ask for wages. 

He had another fault easily incident to those who, suffering 
much pain, think themselves entitled to whatever pleasures they 
can snatch. He was too indulgent to his appetite ; he loved 
meat highly seascmed and of strong taste ; and, at the intervals 
of the table, amused himself with biscuits and dry conserves. If 
he sat down to a variety of dishes, he would oppress his stomach 
with repletion ; and, though he seemed angry when a dram was 
offered him, did not forbear to drink it. His friends, who knew 
the avenues to his heart, pampered him with presents of luxury, 
which he did not suffer to stand neglected. The death of great 
men is not always proportioned to the lustre of their lives. Han- 
nibal, says Juvenal, did not perish by the javelin or the sword ; 
the slaughters of Cannae were revenged by a ring. The death 
of Pope was imputed by some of hb friends to a silver saucepan, 
in which it was his delight to heat potted lampreys. 

That he loved too mil to eat is certsdn ; but that his sensual- 
ity shortened ^s life will not be hastily concluded, when it b re- 
membered that a conformation so irregular lasted six and &fiy 
years, notwithstsmdmg such pertinacious (UUgence of study and 
meditation. 
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(In all hifl intercourse v^ith mankind, he had great delight m 
artifice) and endeavoured to attain all \\\s purposes by indirect 
and unsuspected methods. << He hardly drank tea without a 
stratagem.'^ If, at the house of his friends, he wanted any ac- 
commodation, he was not willing to ask for it in plain terniy^ 
but would mention it remotely as something convenient ; though, 
when it was procured, he soon made it appear for whose sake 
it had been recommended. Thus he teased lord Orrery till he 
obtained a screen. He practised his arts on such small occa- 
sions, that lady Bolingbroke used to say, in a French phrase, 
that <' he played the politician about cabbages and turnips/' His 
unjustifiable impression of <' The Patriot King,'* as it can be 
imputed to no particular motive, must have proceeded from his 
general habit of secrecy and cunning ; he caught an opportunity 
of a sly trick, and pleased himself with the thought of outwitting 
BolingbrokeJ^ 

In familiar or convivial conversation, it docs not appear that 
he excelled. He may be said to have resembled Diyden, as 
being not one that was distinguished by vivacity in company. It 
is remarkable, that so near his time, so much should be known of 
what he has written, and so little of what he has said ; traditional 
memoiy retains no sallies of raillery, nor sentences of observa- 
tion ; nothing either pointed or solid, either wise or merry. One 
apophthegm only stands upon record. When an objection, raised 
against his inscription for Shakespeare, was defended by the 
authority of " Patrick," he replied " horresco referens," that, " he 
would allow the publisher of a dictionary to know the meaning 
of a single word, but not of two words put together.** 

He was fretful, and easily displeased, and allowed himself to 
be capriciously resentful. He would sometimes leave lord Ox- 
ford silently, no one could tell why, and was to be courted back 
by more letters and messages than the footmen were willing to 
carr)'. The table was indeed infested by lady Mary Wortley, 
who was the friend of lady Oxford, and who, knowing his peev- 
ishness, could by no entreaties be restrained from contradicting 
him, till their disputes were sharpened to such asperity, that 
one or the other quitted the house. 

He sometimes condescended to be jocular with servants or 
inferiors ; but by no merriment, either of others or his own, was 
he ever seen excited to laughter. 
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Of his domettic character, frugcu^y was a part emmendy re* 
luarkable. Having determined not to be dependent, he deter- 
mined not to be in want, and therefore wbely and magnanimouslf 
rejected all temptations to expense unsuitable to his fortune. This 
general care must be universalljr approved; but it somedmes ap- 
peared in petty artifices of parsimony, such as the practice of writ- 
ing his compositions on the back of letters, as may be seen in the 
remaining copy of the liiadj by which perhaps in five years five 
shillings were ^ved ; or in a niggardly recepdon of his friends, 
and scantiness of entertainment, as, when he had two guests in 
his house, he would set at supper a single pint upon the table ; 
and, having himself taken two small glasses, would retire, and 
say, " Gentlemen, I leave 3rou to your wine." Yet he tells his 
friends, that ^ he has a heart for all, a house for all, and, whatever 
they may think, a fortune for all." 

He somedmes, however, made a splendid dinner, and b said 
to have wanted no part of the skill or elegance which such per- 
formances require. That this magnificence should be often dis- 
played, that obstinate prudence with which he conducted his 
affairs would not permit, for his revenue, certain and casual, 
amounted only to about eight hundred pounds a year, of which 
however he declares himself able to assign one hundred to 
charity.* 

Of this fortune, which, as it arose from public approbatiooi 
was very honourably obtained, his imagination seems to have 
been too fiill ; it would be hard to find a man, so well entided to 
notice by his wit, that ever delighted so much in talking of his 
money. In hb letters, and in his poems, his garden and his 
grotto, his quincunx and his vines, or some hints of hb opulence, 
are always to be found. The great topic of his ridicule b pov- 
erty ; the crimes with which he reproaches his antagonists are 
their debts, their habitation in the mint, and their want of a din- 
ner. He seems to be of an opinion not very uncommon in the 
world, that to want money is to want every thing. 

Next to the pleasure of contemplating his possessions, seems 
to be that of enumerating the men of high rank with whom he 

* Put of it arose from an anniiity ctf two hundred pounds a year, whkh 
he had purchased either of the late duke of Buckinghamshire, or the dutch- 
ess, his mother, and which was charged on some estate of that fiunilj. [See 
p. 8310 The deed by which it was grants was tone years in my ooi^ody. H. 
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Ifas ftcquabted^ and whose notice he loudly proclaims not to have 
been obtained by any practices of meanness or servility ; a boast 
which was never denied to be true* and to which very few poets have 
ever aspired. Pope never set his genius to salei he never flat* 
lered those whom he did not k>ve> or praised those whom he did 
not esteem. Savage however remarked, that he began a little to 
relax his dignity when he wrate a distich for his *' highnesses dog.** 
Hi* admiration of the great seems to have increased in the 
advance of life* He passed over peers and statesmen to inscribe 
hit IHad to Congreve, with a magnanimity of which the prcuse 
had been complete* had his friend's virtue been equal to his wit. 
Why he was chosen for so great an honour, it is not now possi- 
ble to know ; there is no trace in literary history of any particular 
intimacy between them. The name of Congreve appears in the 
letters among those of his other friends, but without any observ- 
able distinction of consequence. 

To his latter works, however, he took care to annex names 
dignified with titles, but was not very happy in his choice ; for, 
except lord Bathurst, none of his noble friends were such as that 
a good man would wish tp have his intimacy with them known 
to posterity ; he can dei4Ve little honour from the notice of Cob- 
ham, Burlington, or Bolingbroke. 

Of his social qualides, if an esdmate be made from his letters, 
an opinion too favourable cannot easily be formed ; they exhibit a 
perpetual and unclouded effulgence of general benevolence and 
particular fondness. There is nothing but liberality, gratitude, con- 
atancy and tenderness. It has been so long said as to be com- 
monly believed, that the true characters of men may be found in ^ ^^ 
their letters, and that he who writes to his friend lays his heart ^^* 
open before him. But the truth is, that such were the simple ^ 
fMendships of the " golden age,*' and are now the friendships only 
of children. Very few can boast of hearts which they dare lay 
open to themselves, and of which, by whatever accident exposed, 
they do not shun a distinct and continued view j and, ceruinly, 
what we hide from ourselves we do not show to our friends. 
There is, indeed, no trannaction which offfers stronger temptar 
tlMs to fallacy and sophistication than epistolary mtercourse. In 
the eagerness of conversation the first emotions of the mind often 
faUM out before they are considered ; in the tumult^of busiiiessi 
vol. II. sr 
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interest and passion have their genuine^ effect ; but a friendly 
letter is a calm and deliberate performance in the cod of leisure^ 
in the stillness of solitude, and surely no man sits down to depre- 
ciate by design his own character. 

Friendship has no tendency to secure veracity ; for by whom 
can a man so much wish to be thought better thioi he is, as by 
him whose kindness he desires td gain or keep ? Even in writ- 
ing to the world there is less ccHistraint ; the author is not con- 
fronted with his reader, and takes his chance of approbation 
among the different dispositions of mankind ; but a letter is ad- 
dressed to a single mind, of which the prejudices and partialities 
are known ; and must therefore please,^ not by favouring them^ 
by forbearing to oppose them. 

To charge those favourable representations, which men give 
of their own minds, with the guilt of hypocritical falsehood, would 
show more severity than knowledge. The writer commonly 
believes himself. Almost every man's thoughts, while they are 
general, are right ; and most hearts are pure while temptation is 
away. It is easy to awaken generous sentiments in privacy ; to 
despise death when there is no danger ; to glow with benevo- 
lence when there is nothing to be given. While such ideas are 
formed, they are felt ; and self love does not suspect the gleam 
of virtue to be the meteor of fency. 

If the letters of Pope are considered merely as compositions! 
they seem to be premeditated and artificial. It is one thing to 
write, because there is sometliing which the mind wishes to dis- 
charge ; and another, to solicit the imag^tion, because cere- 
mony or vanity require something to be written. Pope confess- 
es his early letters to be vitiated with affectation and ambition $ 
to know whether he disentangled himself from these perverters 
of epistolary integrity, his book and his life must be set in com- 
parison. 

One of his favourite topics is contempt of his own poetry. 
For this, if it had been real, he would deserve no commenda- 
tion ; and in this he was certainly not sincere, for his high value 
of himself was sufficiently observed ; and of what could be be 
proud but of his poetry ? He writes, he says, when ^' he has just 
nothing else to do ;" yet Swift complains that he was never at 
leisure for conversation, because he had ^^ always some poet^o^l 
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Scheme in his head.'! It was punctually required that his writ-* 
ingbox should be set upon his bed before he rose ; and lord Ox- 
ford's domestic related, that m the dreadful winter of fortyi she 
was called from her bed by iiim four times in one night, to sup- 
ply him with paper, lest he should lose a thought. 

He pretends insensibility to censure and criticism, though it 
was observed by all who knew him that every pamphlet disturb- 
ed his quiet, and that his extreme irritability laid him open to 
perpetual vexation ; but he wished to despise his critics, and 
therefore hoped that he did despise them. 

As he happened to live in two reigns when the court t>aid lit- 
tle attention to poetry, he nursed in his mind a foolish disesteem 
of kings, and proclaims that << he never sees courts.'' Yet a 
little regard shown him by the prince of Wales uiehed his ob- 
duracy ; and he had not much to say when he was asked by hb 
royal highness, << How he could love a prince while he disliked 
kmgs ?*' 

He very frequently professes contempt of the world, and rep- 
pesents himself as looking on mankind, sometimes with gay in- 
difference, as on emmets of a hillock, below his serious attention, 
and sometinies with gloomy indignation, as on monsters more 
worthy of hatred than of pity. These were dispositions appar- 
ently counterfeited. How could he despise those whom he lived 
by pleasing, and on whose approbation his esteem of himself was 
superstruct^d ? Why should he hate those to whose favour he 
owed his honour and his ease ? Of things that terminate in hu- 
man life, the world is the proper judge ; to despise its sentence, 
if it were possible, is not just ; and if it were just, is not possible. 
Pope was far enough from this unreasonable temper ; he was 
sufficiently a/ool tofamcy and his fauh was, that he pretended td 
neglect it. His levity and his sullenness vrere only in his let- 
ters ; he passed through common life, somedmes vexed, and 
sometimes pleased, with the natural emotions of common men. 

His scorn of the great is too often repeated to be real ; no man 
tliinks much of that which he despises ; and as falsehood is al- 
ways in danger of inconsistency, he makes it liis boast at another 
time that he lives among them. 

It is evident that his own importance swells often in his mind. 
He is afraid of writing, lest the clerks of the postofiice shouldt 
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know his secrets ; he has many enemies ; he considers himself 
as surrounded by unirersal jealousy ; ^ after many deaths, and 
many disperuons, two or three of us/' says he, ^may still be 
brought together, not to plot, but to divert ourselves, and tiie 
world too, if it pleases ;** and they can live together, and ^ show 
what Mends wits may be, in spite of all the fools in the worid.'' 
All this while it was likely that the derkmd not know his hand ; 
he certsuhly had no more enemies than a public character like 
his inevitably excites ; and with what degree of friendship the 
wits might live, very few were so much fools as ever to inquire. 

Some part of this pretended discontent he learned from Svdfi^ 
and expresses it, I think, most frequently in his correspondence 
with him. Swift's resentment was unreasonable, but it was un 
cere ; Pope's was the mere mimicry of his friend, a fictitious 
part which he began to play before it became him. When he 
was only twenty five years old, he related that ^ a glut of study 
and retirement had thrown him on the world," and that there 
was danger lest ^^ a glut of the world should throw him back 
upon study and redrement** To this Swift answered^th great 
propriety, that Pope had not yet acted or suffered enough in the 
world to have become weary of it. And, indeed, it must be 
some very powerfiil reason that can drive back to solitude him 
who has once enjoyed the pleasures of society. 

In the letters both of Swift and Pope there appears such nar- 
rowness of mind, as makes them insen^ble of any excellence that 
has not some affinity vmh their own, and confines their esteem 
and approbation to so small a number, that whoever should form 
his opimon of the age from their representation, would suppose 
them to have lived amidst ignorance and barbarity, unable to find 
among their contemporaries either virtue or intelligence, and 
persecuted by those that could not understand them. 

When Pope murmurs at the world, when he professes con- 
tempt of fame, when he speaks of riches and poverty, of success 
and disappdntment, with negligent indifference, he certainly does 
not express his habitual and settled sentiments, but either wil- 
fully disguises his own character, or, what is more likely, invests 
himself with temporary qualities, and sallies out in the colours 
of the present moment. His hopes and fears, his jo3rs and sor- 
rows, acted strongly up<m his mind ; and^ if he (Mbred fitmi 
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olhert) il wm not by c«reletaneM } ho was inltaliff «nd reienu 
ful ; his malignity to Phiiipsi whom bo bad firit nttdo ridicuk>u8f 
and then bated for being angry, continued too long. Of bis vain 
desire to make Bentley contemptible, I never beaad any adequate 
reason. He was sometimes wanton in his attacks ; and, before 
Chandos, lady Wortley, and Hilli was mean in his retreat. 

The virtues which seem to have had most of his affection 
were liberality and fidelity of'friendshipi in which it does not ap« 
pear that he veas other than he describes himself. His fortuno 
did not suffer his charity to be splendid and conspicuous ; but 
he assisted Dodsley i^rith a hundred pounds, that he might open ^, 
a shop i and of the subscription of forty pounds a year that he 
raised for Savage, twenty were paid by himself. He was ac- 
cused o( loving money ; but his lovp was eagerness to gain, not 
solidtud^ to keep it. 

In the duties of friendship he was zealous and constant ; his 
early maturity of rnind commonly united him with men older 
than himself, and therefore, without attaining any considerable 
length €ff life, lie saw, many companions of his youth sink into 
the grave ; but it does not appear that he lost a single friend by 
coldness or by injuiy ; those who loved him once, condnued 
their kindness. His ungrateful mention of Allen in his will was 
l))e effect of his adheVence to one whom he had known much 
kmger, and wKom h^ naturally loved with greater fondness. His 
violation of the (rust reposed in him by Bolingbroke couk) have 
no motive inconsistent with4he warmest affection; he either 
thought the action so near to indifferent that he forgot it, or so 
kudable that he expected his friend to approve it. 

It was reported, with such coniklence, as almost to enforce 
belief, that in the papers intrusted to his executors was found a 
defamatory life of Swift, which he had prepared as an instrument 
of vengeance, to be used if any provocation should be ever given. 
About this I inquired of the earl of Marchmont, who assured me 
that no such piece was among his remains. 

The religion in which he lived and died was that of the church 
of Rome, to which in his correspondence with Racine he pro- 
fesses himself a sincei*e adherent. That he was not scrupulous- 
ly pious in some part of his life, is known by many idle and hi- 
decent appUcations of sentences taken from the scriptures ; a 
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mode of iiiei;B>Atot which a goed man dreads for its profimeneftfli 
and a witty mm disdains for its easiness and vulgarity. But to 
whatever levities he has been betrayed, it does not appear that 
his principles were ever corrupted, or that he ever lost his belief 
of revelation. The positions which he transmitted from BcJ- 
ingbroke he seems not to have understood, and was pleased with 
an interpretation that made them orthodox. 

A man of such exalted superiority, and so little moderation, 
would naturally have all his delinquencies observed and aggravat- 
ed ; those who could not deny that he was excellent, would re- 
joice to find that he was not perfect. 

Perhaps it may be imputed to the unwillingness with which 
the same man is allowed to possess many advantages, that Ids 
learning has been depreciated. He certainly was, in his early 
life, a man of great literary curiosity ; and, when he wrote his 
^ Essay on Criticbm,** had, for his age, a very wide acquaintance 
with books. When he entered into the living world, it seems to 
have happened to him as to many others, that he was less atten- 
tive to dead masters ; he studied in the academy of Payacelsus, 
and made the universe his favourite volume. He gathered his 
notions fresh from reality, not from the c(^ies of authors, but th* 
originals of nature. Yet there is no reason to believe that lite- 
rature ever lo^t his esteem ; he always professed to love reading ; 
and Dobscp, who spent some time at his house translating his 
<' Essay on Man," when I asked him what learning he found 
him to possess, answered, ^' more than I expected." His fre- 
quent references to history, his allusions to various kinds of 
knowledge, and his images selected from art and nature, with his 
observations on the operations of the mind and the modes of life, 
show sen intelligence perpetually on the wing, excursive, vigor- 
ous, and diligent, eager to pursue knowledge, and attentive to 
retain it. 

From this curiosity arose the desire of travelling, to which he 
alludes in his verses to Jervas, and which, though he never found 
an opportunity to gratify it, did not leave him till his life de- 
clined. 

Of his intellectual character, the c<Histituent and fimd^onental 
principle was good sense, a prompt and intuitive perception of 
consonance apd propriety. He saw immediately, of hfe own ccm- 
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clfptionti what was to be chosen, and what to be rejected ; and, 
in the works of others, what was to be shunned, and what Was to 
be copied. 

But good sense alone is a sedate and quiescent quality, which 
manaspss its possessions well, but does not increase them ; it col- 
lects tew materials for its own operations, and preserves safety, 
but never gains supremacy. Pope had likewise genius ; a mind 
active, ambitious, and adventurous, always investigating, always 
aspiring i in its widest searches still longing to go forward, in its 
highest flighu still wishmg to be higher 5 always imagining 
something greater than it knows, always endeavouring more than 
it can do. 

To assist these powers, he is said to have had great strength 
and exactness of memory. That which he had heard or read 
was not easily lost ; and he had before him not only what his 
own meditations suggested, but what he had found in other writ* 
ers that might be accommodated to his present purpose. 

These benefits of nature he improved by incessant and unwea^ 
ried diligence ; he had recourse to every source of intelligence^ 
and lost no opportunity of information ; he consulted the living 
as well as the dead ; he read his compo^tions to his friends, and 
was never content with mediocrity when excellence could be at. 
tained.'i^e a>nsidered poetry as the business of his life ; and^ 
howeveHteN||ht seem to lament his occupation, he followed it 
with constancy ; to make verses was his first labour, and to mend 
them was his last. 

From his attention to poetry he was Aever diverted. If con- 
versation offered any thing that could be Improved, he commit* 
ted it to paper ; if a thought, or perhaps an expression more 
happy than was common, rose to his mind, he was careful to 
vrita it ; an independent distich was preserved for an opportu- 
niiy of inserUon ; and. some little fragments have been found 
conttdning lines, or parts of Unes, to be wrought upon at some 
other time. 

tie. was one of those few whose labour is their pleasure ; he 
was never elevated to negligence, nor wearied to impatience ; he 
neve^rfBassed a fault unamended by indifference, nor quitted it 
by despair. He laboured his works, first to gain reputation, and 
afterward to keep it . a 

/ * ^ V 
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Of compoution there are different methods. Sotine em^lof 
at once memory and inTention) and) with little intermetSate nsNe 
of the pen, form and polish large masses by continued medita* 
tkm, and write their productions only when, in their own opiaifan, 
they have completed them. ; It is related of Virg^, tiiat his aw 
torn was to pour out a great nun^>er of verses in the motmns^ 
and pass the day in retrenching exuberances, and correcting ^ 
accuracies. The method of Pq>e, as may be collected from Uft 
translation, was to write his first thoughts in his first words, atii 
gradually to amplify, decorate, rectify, and refine them. 

With such fiicuhies, and such dispositions, he excelled every 
other writer in poetical prudence ; he wrote in such a manHef 
as might expose him to few hazards. He used almost always 
the same fiibric of verse ; and, indeed, by those few essays whkh 
he made of any other, he did not enlarge hb reputation. Of 
this uniformity the certsdn consequence was reacbiess and dex-* 
terity. By perpetual practice, language had, in his mind, a sys^ 
lematical arrangement ; having always the same use for words, 
he had words so selected and combined as to be ready at his call. 
This increase of fiicility he confessed himself to have pen^eived 
in the progress of his translation. 

But what was yet of more importance, his e£ 
^ways voluntary, and his subjects chosen by himj 
pendence secured him from drudging at a 
upon a barren topic ; he never exchanged praise! 
opened a shop of condolence or congratulation. <fik pdemiy 
therefore, were scarcely ever temporary. He suffered corona* 
tions and toyal marriages to pass without 9 song ; and d^rivad 
no opportunities from recent events, nor any popularity from iM 
accidental disposidbn of hb readers. He was never reduieed td 
the necesuty of saficidng the sun to shine iqion a birthday,'df 
odling the graces and virtues to a weakling, or <^ sayin|«^ wftat 
multitudes have said before him. When he could produce ftdOi^ 
ing new, he was at liberty to be silent. 

Hfs publieaticms were for the same reasen never hasty.'* ' tie 
is s^d to have sent nothing to the- press till it h^ bin twtyjiars 
under lus inspection ; it b at least cenaki, that he veMiM ^Mfli* 
ing without nice examination. He suffered the tumuH of test^ 
ination to subdde, and the noielti^s of iiwentioa to growfiiS^il&u^* 
• -\^ ST • . 
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He knew that the mind is always enamoured of its own produc-* 
tionsy and did not trust his first fondness* He consulted hia 
friendSf and listened with great willingness to criticism ; and^ 
-what was of more importance, he consulted himself^ and let 
ix>thiiig pass against hb own judgment. 

He professed to have learned his poeuy from Drydcn, whom, 
whenever an opportunity was presented, he praised through his 
whole life with unvaiied liberality ; and perhaps his character 
may receive some illustration, if he b^ compared with his master* 

Integrity of understanding and nicety of discernment were not 
allotted in a less proportion to Dryden than to Pope. The rec- 
titude of Dryden's mind was sufficiently shown by the dismission 
of his poetical prejudices, and the rejection of unnatural thoughts 
and rugged numbers. But Dryden never desired to apply all 
* the judgment that he had. He wrote, and professed to write> 
merely for the people ; and when he pleased others, he content- 
ed himself. He spent no time in struggles to rouse latent pow- 
ers ; he never attempted to make that better which was already 
good, nor often to mend what he must have known to be feulty. 
He wrote, as he tells us, with very little consideration ; when 
occasion or necessity called upon him, he poured out what the 
present moment happened to supply, and, when once it had pass* 
ed the press, ejected it from his^mbd ; for, when he had no 
pecuniary interest, he had no furtfik solicitude. 

Pope was not content to satisfy,"^ '^desired to excel; and 
therefore always endeavoured to do his best ; he did not court 
the candour, but dared the judgment of his reader, and, expect* 
Ing no indulgence from others, he showed none to himself* He 
examined lines and words with minute and punctilious observa- 
tion, and retouched every part with indefatigable diligence, till 
he had left nothing to be forgiven. 

For this reason he kept his pieces very long in his hands, 
while he considered and reconsidered them* The only poema 
which can be supposed to have been written with such regard to 
the times as might hasten their publication, were the two satires 
of <( Thirty Eight ;" of which Dodsley told me that they were 
brought to him by the author, that they might be fdrly copied. 
** Almost every line," he said, " was then written twice over ; I 
gave him a clean transcript, which he sent some time afterwatii 

VOL. II. 38 ^ 
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• 
to me for tbe presi^ with alniost eveiy line written twice orer a 

ieoond time.*' 

His dedarationy that his care for his vratkB ceased at thdr 
puUicatioiiy was not stricdy true. His parental at te ntio n ne?«r 
abandoned them ; what he found amiss in the forst edition^ he 
silently corrected in those that followed. He i^^ears to have 
revised the ^ Iliad/' and freed it from some of its imperfections ; 
and the ^ Essay on Criddsm'* received many improvements after 
its fir^ appearance. It vrill seldom be found that he altered 
without adding clearness, elegance, or vigour. Pope had per- 
haps the judgment of Dryden ; but Di]^den certamly wanted the 
^gence of Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the superiority must be allowed to 
Dryden, whose education was more scholastic, and who before 
lie became an author had been aUowed more dme for study, with 
better means of information. His mmd has a larger range, and 
lie collects his imi^^ and illustrations from a more extenav)D 
circumference of science. Dryden knew more of man in his 
general nature, and Pope in his local manners. The notions of 
Dryden were formed by comprehensive speculation ; and those 
«f Pope by minute attention. There b more dignity m the 
knowledge of Dryden, and more certsunty in that of Pope. 

Poetry was not the sofle praise of either ; for both excelled 
likewise in prose ; but Pope did not boirow Ids prose from hb 
predecessc^. Tbe style of Dryden is capricious and varied; 
that of Pope is cautious and uniform. Dryden observes the mo- 
tions of his own mind ; P<^ constrains his mind to his own 
rules of compoffltion. Dryden is sometimes vehement and raind ; 
Pope is always smooth, uniform, and gentle. Dryden's page is a 
natural field, rising into inequaUties, and diversified by the varied 
exuberance of abundant vegetation ; Pope's is a velvet lawny 
shaven by the sithe, and levelled by the n^er. 
3 / . * Of gomts, diat power which constitutes a poet ; that quality 
vrithout which judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert ; that 
energy which coll ects , comtnnes, amplffies, and aninaates ; die 
superiority must, with some hedtation, be allowed to Dryd^i. 
It is not ta be inferred, that of this poetical vigour Pope had oi^ 
a Uttle, because Dryden had more ; £»* every other writer i^M:e 
Milton mupt give place ta Pope; and even of Dryden it must be 
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iiid, that) if he hat brighter paragrapht» he hai not better poemt. 
Dryden's perfermances were always hasty, either excited by some 
external occadon, or extorted by domestic necessity ; he com* 
poaed without consideration, and published without correction. 
What his mind could supply at call, or gather in one excursion, 
was all that he sought, and all that he gave. The dilatory caution 
of Pope enabled him to condense his sentiments, to multiply his 
images, and to accumulate all that study might produce, or chance 
Might supply. If the flighto of Dryden therefore are higherf 
Pope conthiues longer on the wing. If of Dryden's fir<^ the 
Uace is brighter, of Pope's the heat is more regular and cortstant 
Dryden often surpasses expectation, and Pope never fells oelow 
it. Dryden is read with frequent astonishment, and Pope with 
perpetual delight 

This parallel will, I hope, when it is well considered, be found 
just ; and if the reader should suspect me, as I suspect myself, 
of some partial fondness for the memory of Dryden, let him not 
too hastily condemn me ; to meditation and inquiry may, per^ 
haps, show him the reasonableness of my determination. 

Thb works of Pope are now to be distinctly examined, not -so 
much with attention to slight feults or petty beauties, as to the 
general character and effect of each performance. 

It seems natural for a young poet to initiate himself by paste* 
rals, which, not professbg to imitate real life, require no expe- 
rience i and, exhibitmg only the simple operation of unmingled 
passions, admit no subtle reasonbg or deep inquiry. Pope's 
pastorals are not however composed but with close thought ; 
they have reference to the times of the day, the seasons of the 
year, and the periods of human life. The last, that which turns 
the attention upon age and death, was the author's fevourite. 
To tell of disappointment and misery, to thicken the darkness of 
fiiturity, and perplex the labyrinth of uncertahity, has been always 
a delicious employment of the poets. His preference was prob- 
ably just. I wish, however, that his fondness had not overlook- 
ed a line in which the zefihyra are made to lament in nlenee. 

To charge these pastorals with want of inventicm, is to require 
what was never intended. The imitations are so ambitiously 
frequent, that the writer evidently means rather to show his 
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literature than his mt. It is surely sufficient for an authcMr of tSx^ 
teen, not only to be able to copy the poems of antiquity with 
judicious selection, but to have obtained sufficient power of Ian* 
guage, and skill in metre, to exhibit a series of versification) 
which had in English poetry no precedent} nor has ^nce had an 
imitation. 

The design of TVmdsor Forest is evidently derived from " Coop« 
er's Hill," with some attention to Waller's poem on " The Park ;" 
but Pope cannot be denied to excel his masters in variety and 
elegance, and the art of interchanging description, narrative, and 
morality. The objection made by Dennis is the want of plan, c^ 
a regular subordination of parts terminating in the principal and 
original design. There is this want in most descriptive poemS) 
because as the scenes, which they must exhibit successively, are 
all subsisting at the same time, the order in which they are 
shown must by necessity be arbitrary, and more is not to be ex- 
pected from the last part than from the first The attentiooi 
therefore, which cannot be detainedby suspense, must be excited 
by diversity, such as his poem offers to its reader. 

But the desire of diversity may be too much indulged ; the 
parts of " Windsor Forest" which deserve least praise, are those 
which were added to enliven the stillness of the scene, the appear- 
ance of father Thames, and the transformation of Lodona. Addi- 
son had in his ^ Campaign" derided the rivers that '^ rise from 
their oozy beds" to tell stories of heroes ; and it is therefore 
strange that Pope should adopt a fiction not only unnatural but 
lately censured. The story of Lodona is told with sweetness ; 
but a new metamorphosis is a ready and puerile expedient ^ 
nothing is eader than to tell how a flower was once a blooming 
virgin, or a rock an obdurate tyrant. 

The " Temple of Fame" has, as Steele warmly declared, " a 
thou^nd beauties." Every part is splendid ; there is great lux- 
uriance of ornaments ; the original vision of Chaucer was never 
denied to be much improved ; the allegory is very skilfully con- 
tinued, the imagery is properly selected, and learnedly displayed; 
yet, with all this comprehension of excellence, as its scene is lai4 
in remote ages, and its sentiments, if the concluding 'paragraph 
t?e expeptedj (uive little relatjion to general manners or commcm 



lfe» it never obtained mvMi notice^ hdt Is turned silently over» 
and seldcnn quoted or moitionedirtth either pndse or blame. /^ 

That TV iU^EMoA excels the <* Pdlio'* is no ^reat praise, if it 
be considered from what original the improvements are derived. 

The ^Verses on the unfortunate Lady** have drawn much at- 
tention by the iUaudable singularity of .treating suicide with re* 
apect ; and they must be allowed to be written in some parts 
with vigorous animation, and in others with gentle tendemess ; 
nor has Pope produced any poem in which the sense predomi- 
nates more over the diction. But the tale is not skilfully told ; 
it is not easy to discover the character of either the lady or her 
guardian. History relates that she was about to disparage herself 
fay a marri^;e with an inferior ; Pope praises her for the dignity 
of ambitiony and yet condemns the uncle to detestation for his 
pride ; the ambitious love of a niece may be opposed by the in* 
teresty malice, or envy of an uncle, but never by his pride. On 
auc^ an occasion a poet may be allowed to be obscure, but incon- 
latency never can be right.* 

The '^ Ode for St. Cecilia's Day*' vras undertaken at the desii^ 
of Steele. In this the author is generally confessed to have mis- 
carried ; yet he has miscarried only as compared with Dryden/ 
for he has far outgone other competitors. Dryden*s plan is bet- 
ter chosen ; history will always take stronger hold of the atten- 
tion than fkble ; the passions excited by Drydto are the pleasures 
and pains of real life ; the scene of Pope is laid in imaginary 
existence ; Pope is read with calm acquiescence, Dryden with 
turbulent delight; Pope hangs upon the eari and Dryden finds 
the passes of the mind. 

* The account herein before given of thii lady and her oataitropbe, cited 
by Johnson from Ruffhead with a kind of aoquietcenoe in the truth theivBof, 
•eemi no other than might hfcve been extracted (Vom the versei themaelves. 
I have in my poueition a letter to Dr. Johnson containing the name of the 
lady ; and a reference to a gentleman well known in the literary world for 
her history. Him I have seen ; and, from a memorandum of some partic- 
ulars to the purpose communicated to him by a lady of quality, he informs 
3i\e, that the unfortunate lady's name was Withinbury, con'uptly pronounc- 
* ed Winbury ; that she was in love with Pope, and would have married him t 
that hep guardian, though she was deformed in person, looking upon such 
a match as beneath her, sent her to a convent { and that a noose, and not 
^ siw'onl, put an end to her liff. W 
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Bo& the odes want the essential constitiiMrt of metricd €oitt.« 
positkms, the stated recurrence of settled numbers. It may be 
alleged that Pindar is said by HorsK^e to have written numerU 
lege 9oiutu ; but as no such l^x performances have been tran** 
mitted to us, (he meaning of that expression cannot be fixed » 
and perhaps the like return might prc^ierly be made to a modem 
Pindaristf as Mr. Cobb received from BenUey^ who» when he 
found hb criticisms upon a Greek exerdse^ which Cobb had 
presented, refuted one after another by Pindar's autb(»ity, cried 
out at last ; ^^ Pindar was a bold fellow> but thou art an in^o 
dent one." 

If Pope's ode be particularly inspected^ it will be foimd that 
the first stanza consists di smmdsi well chosen indeed, but ixAf 
sounds. 

The second consists of hyperbolical common places, eadly to 
be found, and perhaps without much difficulty to be as well 
expressed. ^ 

In the third, however, there are numbers, images, harmcmy) 
and vigour, not unworthy the antagonist of Dryden. Had all 
been like this— 4>ut every part cannot be the best. 

The next stanzas place and detain us in the dark and dismal 
regions of mythology, where neither hope nor fear, neither joy 
nor sorrow, can be found; the poet however faithfully attends 
us ; we have all that can be performed by elegance of dicticm, or 
sweetness of verification ; but what can form avail without bet* 
ter matter ? 

The last stanza recurs again to common places. The ccmchi- 
sion is too evidently modelled by that of Dryden ; and it may be 
remarked that both end with the same fiiult ; the comparison of 
each b literal on one side, and metaphorical on the other. 

Poets do not always express their own thought ; Pope, with 
all this labour in the praise o^ musig, was ignorant of its princi* 
pies, and insensible of its effects. 

One of his greatest, though of his earliest works, is the <^ Es- 
say on Criticism ;" which, if he had written nothing else, would 
have placed him among the first critics and the first poets, as it 
exhibits every mode of excellence that csoi embellish or dgnify 
didaqdc compodti<»i, selection of matter, novelty of arrangementy 
justness of precept, splendour of illustratiimi and propriety of 
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dgresuon. I know not whether it be pleasing to consider that 
he produced this piece at twenty, and never afterward excelled 
it; he that delights himself with observing that such powers 
may be so soon attained) cannot but grieve to think that life was 
ever after at a stand. 

To mention the particular beauties of the essay would be un- 
pfofitably tedious ; but I cannot ft)rbear to observe, that the com* 
parisoQ of a student's progress in the sciences with the journey 
of a traveller in the Alps, is perhaps the best that English poe- 
try can show. A dmiie, to be perfect^ must both illustrato 
and ennoble the subject ; must show it to the understanding in 
a clearer view, and display it to the fancy with greater dignity^ 
tut either of these qualides may be sufHcient to recommend it. 
In didactic poetry, of which the great purpose is instruction, a 
simile may be praised which illustratesi though it does not enno- 
ble ; in heroics, that may be admitted which ennobles, though it 
does not illustrate. That it may be complete, it is required to 
exhibit, independently of its references, a pleasing image ; for a 
umile is ssdd to be a short episode. To this antiquity was so atten- 
tive, that circumstances were somedmes added, which, having no 
parallels, served only to fill the imagination, and produced what 
Perrault ludicrously called ^comparisons with a long tail.'* In 
their similes the greatest wtiters have sometimes failed ; the ship- 
race, compared with the chariot race, is neither illustrated nor 
aggrandized ; land and water make all the difference ; when 
Apollo, running after Daphne, is likened to a greyhound chasing 
a hare, there is nothmg gained ; the ideas of pursuit and flight 
are too plain to be made pldner ; and a god, and the daughter 
of a god, are not represented much to their advantage by a hare 
and dog. The simile of the Alps has no useless parts, yet affords 
a striking picture by itself; it makes the foregoing position bet- 
ter understood, and enables it to take faster hold on the attention ; 
it asusts the apprehension, and elevates the fancy. 

Let me likewise dwell a little on the celebrated paragraph, in 
which it is directed that << the sound should seem an echo to the 
sense ;" a precept which Pope is allowed ta have observed be- 
yond any other English poet. 

This notion of representative metre, and the desire of discover- 
ing frequent adaptations of the sound to the sense^ have produced} 
in my opinion, many wild^conceits and imaginary beauties. All 
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that can fqitush this representation are the sounds of the words 
considered singly, and the time in which they are pronounced. 
Every language has some words framed to exMlut the ncnses 
which they express, as tkumfi^ rattle^ grovidyhks. These however 
are but few, and the poet cannot make them more, nor can they 
be of any use but when sound is to be mentioned. The time of 
pronunciation was in the dactylic measures of the learned lan- 
guages capable of con^erable vaiiety ; but that variety could 
be accommodated only to modem or duraticxi, and different de- 
grees of motion were perhaps expressed by verses rapid or slow, 
without much attention of the writer, when the image had M 
possession of his &ncy ; but our language having little flexilHliQr, 
our verses can differ very little in their cadence. The £mcied 
resemblances, I fear, arise sometimes merely from the amltt- 
guity of words ; there is supposed to be some relation between 
a sqfi line and a atfft couch, or between hard syllables and hard 
fortune; 

Motion, however, may be in some sort exemplified ; and yet 
it may be suspected thiat in such resemblances the mind often 
governs the ear, and the sounds are estimated by their meaning* 
One of their most successful attempts has been to describe the 
labour of Sisyphus. 

With many a weary step, and many a groan. 
Up a high hill he heaves a Luge roand stone ; 
The huge roond stone, resulting with a bound* 
Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the ground. 

Who does not perceive the stone to move slowly upward and roll 
violently back ? But set the same numbers to another sense ; 

While many a merry tale, and many a song, 
CheerM the rough road, we wish'd the rough road long. 
The rough road then, returning in a round, 
Mock'd our impatient steps, for all was fairy ground. 

We have now surely lost much of the delay, and much of the 
rapidity. 

But, to show how little the greatest master of numbers can 
fix the principles of representative harmony, it will be suflficient 
to remark that the poet who tells us, that 

When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw. 

The line too labours, and the words move slow ; 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

j^lies o'er th' unbending own, and skims along the main-^ 
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when he had enjoyed for about thirty years the praise of Camil- 
la's lightness of foot, he tried another experiment upon aound 
and time^ and produced this memoral^le triplet. 



Waller wat smooth ; bnt Dryden Uught to Joia 
The rarying verie, the full resoumling line, 
The long migeiUo march, and energy divine. 



} 



Here are tlie swiftness of the rapid race, and the march of slow 
paced majesty, exhibited by the same poet in the same sequence 
of syllables, except that the exact prosodist ^rill find the line of 
9Hiriftne99 by one time longer than that of iardineM. 

Beauties of this kind are commonly fancied ; and, when real, are 
technical and nugatory,*not to be rejected and not to be solicited.^ 

To the praises which have been accumulated on T/ie Rape qf 
the Lock by readers of every class, from the critic to the waithig 
maid, it is difficult to make any addition. Of that whidi is uni- 
versally allowed to be the most attractive of all ludicraus compo* 
sitions, let it rather be now inquired from what sources the power 
of pleasing is derived. - 

Dr. Warburton, who excelled in critical perspicacity, has re- 
marked, that the preternatural agents are very happily adapted 
to the purposes of the poem. The heathen deities can no longer 
gain attention ; we should have turned away from a contest be- 
tween Venus and Diana. The employment of allegorical persons 
always excites conviction of its own absurdity ; they may produce 
effects, but cannot conduct actions ; when the phantom is put in 
motion, it dissolves ; thus diacord may raise a mutiny; but </it« 
ewrd cannot conduct a march nor besiege a town. Pope brought 
into view a new race of beings, with powers and passions propor* 
tionate to their operation. The sylphs and gnomes act at the 
.toilet and the teatable, what more terrific and more powerful phan- 
toms perform on the stormy ocean or the field of battle \ they 
give their proper help and do their proper mischief. 

Pope is said, by an objector, not to have been the inventor of 
this petty nation ; a charge which might with more justice have 
been brought against the author of the <* Iliad,'' who doubtless 
adopted the religious system of liis country ; for what is there 
but the names of his agents, which Pope has not invented ? Has 
he not assigned them characters and operations never heard of 
before ? Has he not, at least, given them their first poetical exist* 

VOL. ir. 39 
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ence ? If this is not suflkient to denominate hb work ongmal» 
nothing original ever can be written. 

In this work are exhibited^ in a very high degree) the two most 
engaging powers of an author. New ttungs are made femiliary 
and familiar things are made new. A race of aerial peoplei never 
heard of befiore, is presented to us in a manner so clear and easy^ 
that the reader seeks for no further informa^on) b«t immediately 
ming^ with hb new acquaintance) adq>ts their interests and 
attends their pursuits) loves a syl|A and detests a gnome. 

That familiar things are made neW) every pan^^raph vrill prove* 
The subject of the poem b aa event below the common inddents 
<^ common life ; nothing real b introduced that is not seen so 
of^ as to be no longer regarded ; yet the whole detail of a fe- 
male day b here brought before US| invested with so much art of 
decoration) that) though nothing b ^guisedf every thing is 
striking) and we feel all the appedte of curiosity for that baax 
which we have a thousand times turned fesddiously away. 

The purpose of the poet iS) as he tells uS) to laugh at ^ the 
little unguarded ft^es of the female sex." It b therefore with- 
out jusdce that Dennb charges The Mafic qf the Lock with the 
want of a moral) and for that reason sets it below t}ie ^ LutriU)'' 
which exposes the pride and discord of the clergy. Perhaps 
ndther Pope nor Bmleau has made the world much better than 
he found it ; but if they had both succeeded, it were easy to teU 
who would have deserved [most from public gratitude. The 
freakS) and humourS) and spleeU) and vanity of womeU) as they 
en^roil fomUies in discord, and fill houses with disquiet, do more 
to obstruct the hapfuness of life in a year than the ambidon of 
the clergy in many centuries. It has been well observed) that 
the misery of man proceeds not from any single crush of over- 
whelming evil) but from small vexations contmually repelled. 

It b remarked by Dennb likewise, that the machinery b su- 
perfluous ; that, by all the bustle of pret^natural q)eration) the 
main event b neither hastened nor retarded. To thb chaise an 
efi^caciotts answer b not easily made. The sylphs cannot be 
said to help or to oppose ; and it must be allowed to tn^ly some 
want (^ art, that their power has not been sufficiently intermin* 
gled with the acdon. Other parts may likewise be charged with 
want of connectioo ; the game at om^c might be spared ; but, if 
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the ladjr had lost her hur while she was intent upon her c«nls» 
it might hare been bferred that those who are too fiond of play 
will be hi danger of neglecting more important interests. Those 
perhaps are faults ; but what are such foults to so much excel* 
lence? 

The ei^btle ofEioise to Abekrd is one (tf the most happy pro- 
ductions of human wit ; the subject b so judiciously choseU) tliat 
it would be Afliculty ui turning over the annals oT the world, to 
find another which so many drcumstances concur to recommend. 
We regularly interest ourselves most b the fortune of those who 
most deserve our notice. Abelard and Eloise were conspicuous 
In their days for eminence of merit The heart naturally loves * 
truth. The adventures and misfortunes of this illustrious pair 
are known from undisputed history. Their &te doe»not leave 
the mind in hopeless dejecdon ; for they both found quiet and 
consolation in retirement and piety. So new and so affecting is 
ttieir story, that it supersedes inventfon ; and imagination ranges 
at full liberty without straggling into scenes of ftble. 

The story, thus skilfully adopted, has been diligently improved. 
Pope has left nothing behind him which seems more the eifect 
of studious perseverance and laborious revisal. Here is particu- 
larly observable the curio§a feiicUaBi a fruitful sdl and careful 
cultivation. Here is no crudeness of sense nor asperity of lan- 
guage. 

The sources from which sentiments which have so much 
vigour and efficacy have been drawn, are shown to be the mystic 
writers by the learned author of the ^ Essay on the Life and 
Writings of Pope ;" a book which teaches how the brow of crit* 
icism may be smoothed, and how she may be enabled, with all 
her severity, to attract and to delight.' '^ 

The tram of my disquisition has now conducted me to that 
poetical wonder, the transhdon of the Ztfocf, a performance which 
no age or nadon can pretend to equal. To the Greeks trans^ 
lation was almost unknown ; it was totally unknown to the inhab* 
itants of Greece. They had no recourse to the barbarians for 
poetical beauties, but sought for every thing in Homer, where, 
indeed, there is but little which they might^not find. 

The Italians have been very dilige^ translators ; but I can 
hear of no version, unless perhaps Anguilfl^^s Ovid may be 
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excepted, whkh is read witb eagerness. The " Ittad^t of Sal- 
vini every reader may discover to be punctiliously exact ; but it 
seems to be the work of a Hnguist skilfully pedantic ; and his 
countrymen, the prc^r judges of its power to please, reject it 
with dbgust 

Their predecessors, the Romans, have left some specimens 
of translations behind them, and that employment must have had 
some crecUt in^which Tully and Gerraanicus engaged ; but, un« 
less we suppose^ what is perhaps true, that the plays of Terence 
vrere versions of Menander, nothing translated seems ever to 
^ have risen to high repu&tion. The French, in the meridian hour 
of their learning, were very laudably industrious to ^irich their 
own language with the wisdom of the ancients ; but found th^n* 
selves reduced, by whatever necessity, to turn the Greek and Ro- 
man poetry into prose. Whoever could read an author could 
translate liim. From such rivals litUe can be feared. 

The chief help of Pope in this arduous undertaking was draws' 
from the versions of Dryden. Virgil had borrowed much c^ his 
imagery from Homer, and part of the debt was now paid i^ his 
translator. Pope searched the pages of Dryden for happy com- 
binations of heroic diction ; but it will not be denied that he add- 
ed much to what he found. He cultivated oqr language with so 
much diligence and art, that he has left in his Horner a treasure of 
poetical elegances to posterity. His version may be said to have 
tufied the English tongue ; for since its appearance no wnterp 
however deficient in other powers, has vi^anted melody. Such a 
series of lines, so elaborately corrected and so sweetly modida- 
ted, took possession of the public ear ; the vulgar was enamour- 
ed of the poem, and the learned w(»dered at the translation. 

But in the most genera) applause discordant vcnces will al- 
ways, be heard. It has been objected by some, who vdsh to be 
numbered among the sons' of learning, that Pope's version of 
Corner is not Homerical ; that it exhibits noresemt^lance of the 
ori^al and characterbtic manner of the ftither of poetry, as it 
wants his awful umplidty, his artless grandeur,* hb umJected 

* Bentlej was one of^hese. He tnd Pope, soon after the pablieation of 
llomer, met at Dr. Mead's at dinner ; when Pope, desirdas of his opinion 
of the translation, addre8sed%im thus ; "Dr. Bentley, I ordered my book- 
leUer to send yon Hbr books ; I hope yoa received them." Beadey* who 
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majesty. This cannot be totally denied ; but it must be remetn* 
bered that neccBHtaa quod cogit defendit ; that may be lawfully 
done which cannot be forborne. Time and place will always en* 
ferce regard. In estimating this translation^ consideration must 
be had of the nature of our language, the form of our metre, and, 
abore all, of the change which two thousand years have made in 
the modes of life and the habits of thought. Virgil wrote in a 
Ictnguage of the same general fabric with that of Homer, in verses 
of the same measure, and in an age nearer to Homer's time by 
eighteen hundred years ; yet he found, even then, the state of 
the world so much ahered, and the demand for elegance so much 
increased, that mere nature would be endured no longer ; and. 
perhaps, fai the multitude of borrowed passages, very lew can be 
shown which he has not embellished. 

There is a time when nations, emerging from barbarity and 
blling into regular subordination, gain leisure to grow wise, and 
feel the shame of ignorance and the craving pain of unsatisfied 
curiosity. To this hunger of the mind plain sense is grateful ; 
that which fills the void removes uneasiness, and to be free from 
pain for a while is pleasure ; but repletion generates fastidious* 
nesB ; a saturated intellect soon becomes luxurious, and knowl- 
edge finds no willing reception till it is recommended by artifi- 
cial diction. Thus it will be found, in the progress of learning, 
that in all nations the first writers are simple, and that every age 
improves in elegance. One refinement always makes way for 
another ; and what was expedient to Virgil was necessary to 
Pope. 

I suppose many readers of the English Iliad^ when they have 
been touched with some unexpected beauty of the lighter kind, 
have tried to enjoy it in the original, where, alas 1 it was not to 
be found. Homer doubtless owes to his translator many Ovid* 
ian graces not exactly suitable to his character ; but to have add- 
od can be no great crime, if nothing be taken away. Elegance 
is surely to be desired, if it be not gained at the expense of 

had purposely avoided Mying any thing about Homer, pretended not to un- 
4eritand him, and aiked> << Books! booki ! >vhat books 2" ** My Homer/' 
replied Pope, «• >*hioh you did me the honour to iubiorlbe fbr." «• Oh,"* 
laid Dent1ey« << ay, now I reoolle.ot \ your translation i it h a pretty poem5 
Mr. Popo I but you n^uit not c<dl it Homtr." H, 
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dignitjr. A hero would wish to be loved^as weUastobereTer* 
enced. 

To a thousand cavils one answer b sufficient ; the purpose of 
m wrker is to be read, and the criticism which would destroy the 
power of pleasii^ must be thrown aade. Fopc wrote for his own 
age and hb own nation ; he knew that it was necessary to colour 
the images and pomt the sentimmts of his author ; he therefore 
made him graceful, but lost him some of his sublimity. 

The copious notes with which the version is aceorapaiued» 
and by which it is recommended to many readers, though they 
were undoubtedly written to swell the volumes, ought not to pass 
without praise ; commentaries which attract the reader by the 
pleasure of perusal have not often appeared ; the notes of others 
are read to clear difficulties, those c^ Pope to vary entertainment 

It has however been objected, with sufficient reason, diat there 
is in the commentary too much of unseasonable levity and affect- 
ed gaiety ; that too many appeals are made to the ladies, and 
the ease which is so carefully preserved is sometimes the ease 
of a tiifler. Every art has its terms, and every kind of instruc- 
tion its proper style ; the gravity of common critics may be te- 
dious, but is less despicable than childish merriment. 

Of the Odyaaey nothing remains to be observed ; the same 
general praise may be given to both translations, and a particular 
examination of either would require a large volume. The notes 
were written by Broome, who endeavoured, not unsuccessfuUyy 
to imitate his master. 

Of the Dundad the hint is ccmfcssedly taken from Dryden's 
^ Mac Flecloioe ;*' but the plan is so enlarged and diven^cd as 
justiy to claim the praise of an original, and affi>rds the best spec- 
imen that has yet appeared of personal satire ludicrously pom- 
pous. 

That the design was moral, whatever the author might t^ 
ekher his readers or himself, I am not ccmvinced. The first 
motive was the desire of revenging the contempt with whick 
Theobald had treated his Shakeafiearcj and regaining the honour 
which he had lost, by crushmg his oppc^ent. Theobald was not 
of bulk enough to fill a poem, and therefore it was necessary to 
find otiier enemies with other names, at whose expense he might 
divert the public. 
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In this deugn there was petulioice and malignity enough ; but 
I cannot think it very criminal. An author places himself un- 
called before the tribunal of criticism) and solicits fame at the 
hazard of disgrace. Oulness or deformity are not culpable in 
themselves^ but may be very justly reproached when they pre- 
tend to the honour of wit or the influence of beauty* If bad 
writers were to pass without reprehensioi^i what should restrain 
them ? imftune diem conmntfiaerit ingfm TeUphuB t and upon bad 
writers only will censure have much effect. The saUre which 
brought Theobald and Moore into contempt) dropped impotent 
from Bentley) like the javeUn of Priam. 

All truth is valuable, and satirical criticism may be conudered 
as useful when it rectifies error and improves judgment $ he that 
refines the public taste is a public benefiictor. 

Thebeauties of this poem are well known ; its chief &ult is 
the grossness of its images. Pope and Swift had an unnatural 
delight in ideas physically impure, such as every other tongue 
utters with unwillingnessi and of which every ear shrinks fvom 
the mention. 

But even this fault) offensive as it is, may be forgiven for the 
excellence of other passages ; such as the formation and dissolu- 
tion of Mooro) the account of the traveller) the misfortune of the 
florist) and the crowded tlK>ughU and stately numbers which dig- 
nify the concluding paragraph. 

The alterations which have been made in the Duneiadf not al- 
ways for the better, require that it should be published) as in the 
present collection) with all its variations. 

The Essay on Man was a work of great labour and long con- 
sideration) but certainly not the happiest of Pope's performances. 
The subject is perhaps not very proper for poetry) and the poet 
was not sufficiently master of his subject } metaphysical morality 
was to him a new stiidy ; he vws proud of his acquisitions) and, 
supposing himself master of great secretS) was in haste to teac^ 
what he had not learned. Thus he tells uS) in the first epistle, 
that from the nature of the Supreme Being may be deduced an 
order of beings such as mankind, because Infinite Excellence 
can do only what is best. He finds out that these beings must 
be « somewhere ;" and that « all the question iS) whether man 
be in a Wrong place.'* Surely if) according to the poet's Leib- 
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nidan reasomogf we may infer that man ought to be) only be* 
cause he 18) we may allow that his place is the right place) because 
he has it Supreme Wisdom is not less infallible in cl]qx>sing 
than in creating. But what is mesjit by Momewhere wad fibtccf 
and wrong filacej it had been rain to ask PopC) who probably had 
never asked himself. 

Haying exalted himself into the chair <^ wisdom) he teBs us 
much that every man knows, and much that he does not know 
himself ; that we see but little) and that the order of the universe 
is beyond our comprehenuon ; an <^inion not very uncommon ; 
and that there is a chain of subordinate beings ^ from infinite to 
nothing)" of which himself and hb readers are equally ^;n(mait. 
But he gives us one comfort, which) without hb he^ he supposes 
unattabable in the position) ^ that though we are fbdS) yet God 
is wise.** 

This essay affords an egregious instance of the predcmiinance 
of geniuS) the dazzling iq>l«idour of imagery, and the seductive 
powers of eloquence. Never were penuiy of knowledge and 
vulgarity of sentiment so happily disguised. The reader feels 
his mind fiill, though he learns nothing ; and) when he meets it 
in its new array, no tonger knows the talk <^ his mother ssmI his 
nurse. When these wonder working sounds sink into sense) and 
the doctrine of the essay, disrobed of its omamentS) is left to the 
powers of its naked excellence) what shall we discover ? That 
we are) in comparison with our Creator, very weak and ignorant ; 
that we do not uphold the chain of existence ; and that we could 
not make one another with more skill than we are made. We 
may learn yet more $ that the arts of human life were copied 
ihnn the instinctive operations of other animals ; that, if the 
world be made for man, it may be said that man was made fiir 
geese. To these profound principles of natural knowledge are 
added some moral instructions equally new ; that self interest* 
Hell understood, will produce social concord ; that men are mu- 
tual gainers by mutual benefits ; that evil is sometimes balanced 
by good ; that human advantages are unstable and fidlacious, of 
uncertam duration and doubtful effect ; that our true honour is* 
not to have a great part, but to act it well ; that virtue only is 
our own ; and that happiness is always in our power. 
^ Surely a fsan of no very comprehen^ve seamfh may venture 

to say that he has heard all this before ; but it was never till now 
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recommended by tuch a blaze of embellUhments, or such sweet^ 
ness of melody. The vigorous contraction of some thoughts) the 
luxuriant amplification of others, the incidental illuttradons, and 
sometimes the dignity, sometimes the softness of the verses, 
enchain philosophy, suspend criticism, and oppress judgment by 
overpowering pleasure. 

This is true of many paragraphs ; yet, if I had undertaken to 
exemplify Pope's felicity of composition before a rigid critic, I 
should not select the £99ay on Mm ; for it contams more lines 
unsuccessfully laboured, more harshness of diction, more thoughts 
imperfectly expressed, more levity without elegance, and more 
heaviness without strength, than will easily be found in ail his 
other works. 

The Characters qfMm and Women are the product of diligent 
speculation upon human life ; much labour has been bestowed 
upon them, and Pope very seldom laboured in vain. That hia 
excellence may be properly estimated, I recommend a compar- 
ison of his Charactere tf Women with Boileau's Satire ; it will 
then be seen with how much more perspicacity female nature is 
investigated and female excellence selected ; and he surely is no 
mean writer to whom Boileau should be found inferior. The 
C/taraciera qfMen^ however, are written with more, if not with 
deeper thought, and exhibit many passages exquisitely beautiful. 
The <^Gem and the Flower" will not easily be equalled. In the 
women's part are some defects ; the character of Atossa is not 
so neaUy iinished as that of Clodio ; and some of the female char- 
acters may be found perhaps more frequenUy among men ; what 
is said of Philomede was true of Prior. 

In the episties to lord Bathurst and lord Burlington, Dr. War- 
burton has endeavoured to find a train of thought which was 
never in the writer's head, and, to support his hypothecs, haa 
printed that first which was published last. In one, the most 
valuable passage is perhaps the elegy on << Good Sense ;" yd 
in the other, the << End of the duke of Buckingham." 

The epistle to Arbuthnot, now arbitrarily called The Prologue 
to the Satiree^ is a performance consisting, as it seems, of many 
fragments wrought into one design, which by this union of scat- 
tered beauties contains more striking paragraphs than cou4d prob- 
ably have been brought together into an occasional work. As 

VOL. XI. 40 
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there is no stronger modve to ezerdontfaan self defence, no part 
has more elegance, qiiriti or dignity, than the poet's vindicadoii 
of his own character. The meuiest passage is the sadre upom 
Sponis. 

Of the two poems wluch derived their names from the year^ 
and winch are called Hie Epilogue to the Satirety it was very 
jnsdy remarked by Savage, that the second was in tf^ whole 
more sutngly conceived, and more equally supported, but that 
it had no sbgle passages equal to the contention in the first for 
the dignity of vice and the celebration of the tnumph of corrup- 



The imitations of Horace seem to have been written as relax- 
ations of his genius. This employment became his favourite 
by iu &cility ; the plan was ready to his hand, and nothing was 
required but to accommodate as he could the sentiments of an 
•Id author to recent &cts or £uniliar images ; but what is easy 
is seldom excellent ; such imitations cannot give pleasure to 
common readers ; the man of leaning may be sometimes sui^ 
prised and delighted by an unexpected parallel ; but the compari- 
son requires knowledge of the original, which will likewise often 
detect strained applications. Between Roman images and Eng- 
lish manners, there will be an irreconcilable dissimilitude, and 
the WBoriL will be generally uncouth and party coloured, neither 
ori^nal nor translated, neither ancient nor modem.* 

Pope had, in proportions very nicely adjusted to each other, 
all the qualities that constitute genius. He had invetuionj by 
which new trains of events are formed, and new scenes dl im- 
agery displayed, as in the ^ Rape of the Lock ;" and by which 

* In one of these poems is a couplet to -which belongs a story that I onee 
heard the reverend Dr. Ridley relate. 

** Slander or poison dread from Delia's rage ; 
Hard words, or hanging, if your judge be ••••/' 

ftr Francis P^ge, a judge well known in his time, coneeiTing that his 
name wa» meant to fill up the blank, sent his cherk to Mr. Pope, to com* 
plain of the insult Pope told the young man that the blank might be sup- 
plied by many monosyllables, other than the judge's name. ** But, sir," taid 
the clerk, '' the judge says that no other word wiU make sense of the pas- 
sage." •* So then it seems," says Pope, " your master is not only a judge^ 
but a poet ; as that is the case, the odds are against me. Gire my respects 
to the judge, and tell him, I will not contend with one that has the advan- 
tage of me, sad he may W op the blaok M he pleatei." VL 
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extrindc and adfeattdous embellishtnents and ilhiatrationa m 
connected with a known subject, aa in the ^ Ettay on Criticism.** 
He had imagination^ which strongly impresses on the writer's 
mind, and enables him to convey to the t-eader, the various forma 
of nature, incidents of life, and energies of passion, as in his 
** Eloisa," ** Whidsor Forest," and the " Ethic Epistles/' He 
h9djudgmenty which selecU from life or nature what the pres- 
ent purpose requires, and, by separating the essence of things 
irom its concomitants, often makes the representation more pov* 
erful than the reality ; and he had colours of language alvrays 
before him, ready to decorate his matter with every grace of 
elegant expression, as when he accommodates his diction to the 
wonderful multiplicity of Homer^s sentiments and descriptions. 

Poetical expression includes sound as well as meaning^ 
<« muuc,'* says Dryden, ** is inarticulate poetry ;" among the ex- 
cellences of Pope, therefore, must be mentioned the melody of 
his metre. By perusing the works of Dryden he discovered 
the most perfect fabric of English verse, and habituated himself 
to that only which he found the best ; in consequence of which 
restraint, his poetry has been censured as too uniformly musical, 
and as glutting the ear with unvaried sweetness. I suspect this 
objection to be the cant of those who judge by principles rather 
than perception ; and who would even themselves have less 
pleasure in his works, if he had tried to relieve attention by 
studied discords, or affected to break his lines and vary his 
pauses. 

But though he was thus careful of his versification, he did not 
oppress his powers with superfluous rigour. He seems to have 
thought with Boileau, that the practice of writing might be re* 
fined till the difficulty should overbalance the advantage. The 
constniction of his language is not always strictly grammatical i 
with those rhymes which prescription had conjoined, he con* 
tented himself, without regard to Swift's remonstrances, thoygh 
Uiore was no striking consonance ; nor was he very careful to 
vary his terminations, or to refuse admission, at a small distance 
to the same rhymes. 

To Swifl's edict for the exclusion of alexandrines and triplets 
he paid littie regard i he admitted them> but) m *the opmion of 
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fentoD) too rarely ; he uses them more liberally In his transla- 
tioD than his poems. 

He has a few double rhymes ; and always, I think, unsuccess- 
fully^ except once in the << Rape of the Lock.'' 

Expletives he very early ejected from his verses ; but he now 
and then admits an epithet rather commodious than important. 
Each of the ux first lines of the <^ Iliad" might lose two sylla- 
Ues with very little diminution of the meaning ; and sometimesy 
after all his art and labour, one verse seems to be made for the 
sake of another. In his later productions the diction is some- 
times vitiated by French i^oms, with which fiolingbroke had 
perhaps infected him. 

I have been told that the couplet by which he declared his 
i^wn ear to be most gratified was this ; 

Lo, vhere Mscotis sleeps, and hardly flows 
The freezing Tanais through a waste of snows. 

But the reason of this preference I cannot discover. 

It is remaiked by Watts, that there is scarcely a happy com- 
bination of words, or a phrase poetically elegant in the English 
language, which Pope has not inserted into his version of Ho- 
mer. How he obtmned possession of so many beauties of speechy 
it were desirable to know. That he gleaned from authors, ob- 
scure as well as eminent, what he thought brilliant or useful, and 
preserved it all in a regular collection, b not unlikely. When, 
in hb last years. Hall's Satires were shown him, he wished that 
he had seen them sooner. 

New sentiments and new images others may produce ; but to 
attempt any farther improvement of versification will be danger-^ 
ous. Art and diligence have now done their best, and what 
shall be added will be the effort of tedious toil and needless curi- 
osity. 

After all this, it is surely superfluous to answer the question 
that has once been asked, whether Pope was a poet ; otherwise 
than by asking in return, if Pope be not a poet, where is poetry 
to be found ? To circumscribe poetry by a definition will only 
show the narrowness of the definer, though a definition which 
shall exclude Pope will not easily be made. Let us look round 
tipon the present dme^ and back upon the past ; let us inquirf 
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to whom the voice of mankind has decreed the wreath of poet* 
vy ; let their productions be examined* and their claims stated, 
and the pretensions of Pope will be no more disputed. Had he 
given the world only his version, the name of poet must have 
been allowed him ; if the writer of the <^ Iliad" were to class his 
successorsf he would assign a very high place to his translatori 
without requiring any other evidence of genius. 

The following letter, of which the original is in the hands of 
lord Hardwicke, was communicated to me by the kindness of 
Mr* Jodrell. 

* TO MR. BRIDGES, AT THE BISHOP OF LONDOITS, AT FULHAAf. 
«« SIB, 

" The favour of your letter, with your remarks, can never be 
enough acknowledged ; and the speed with whic^h you discharg- 
ed so troublesome a task doubles the obligation. 

" I must own, you have pleased me very much by commen- 
dations so ill bestowed upon me ; but, I assure you, much more 
by the frankness of your censure, which 1 ought to take the 
more kindly of the two, as it is more advantageous to a scribbler 
to be improved in his judgment than to be soothed in his vanity. 
The greater part of those deviations from the Greek which you 
have observed, I was led into by Chapman and Hobbes ; wh« 
are, it seems, as much celebrated for their knowledge of the 
original, as they are decried for the badness of their translations. 
Chapman pretends to have restored the genuine sense of the au- 
thor, from the mistakes of all formal explainers, in several hun* 
dred places ; and the Cambridge editors of the large Homer, 
in Greek and Latin, attributed so much to Hobbes, that they 
confess they have corrected the old Latin interpretation very 
often by his version. For my part, I generally took the author's 
meaning to be as you have explained it ; yet their authority, 
joined to the knowledge of my own imperfectness in the lan- 
guage, overruled me. However, sir, you may be confident I 
think you in the right, because you happen to be of my opinion ; 
for men, let them say what they will, never approve any other's 
sense, but as it squares with their o\vn. But you have made 
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me much more proud ofy and poshhe in mj judgmentf skice it 
is strengthened by yours. I think your criticisms, which regard 
the expressioni very just, and shall make my profit of them ; to 
g^ve you some proc^ that I am in earnest, I will alter three 
▼erses on your bare objectionf though I have Mr, Dryden's ex- 
ample for each of them. And this, I hopcf you will account no 
smaU piece of obedience from one who values the authority of 
one true poet above that of twenty critics or commentators. Buty 
though I speak thus of commentators, I will continue to read 
carefuUy all I can procure, to make up, that way, for my own 
want of cridcal understanding in the original beauties of Homer. 
Though the greatest of them are certainly those of invention 
and design, which are not at all confined to the language ; for 
the distinguishing excellences of Homer are, by the consent of 
the best critics of all nations, first in the manners, which include 
all the speeches, as being no other than the representations of 
each person's manners by his words ; and then in that rapture 
and fire which carries you away with him, with that wonderful 
force, that no man who has a true poetical spirit is master of 
himself while he reads him. Homer makes you interested and 
concerned before you are aware, all at once ; whereas Virgil 
does it by soft degrees. This, I believe, is what a translator of 
Homer ought principally to imitate ; and it is very hard for any 
translator to come up to it, because the chief reason why all 
translations M short of their originals is, that the very constraint 
they are obliged to renders them heavy and dispirited. 

" The great beauty of Homer's language, as I take it, ccmsists 
in that noble simplicity which runs through all his works ; and 
yet his diction, contrary to what one would imagine ccmsistent 
with umplicity, is at the same time very copious. I don't know 
how I have run into this pedantry in a letter, but I find I have ssud 
too much, as well as spoken too incondderately ; what forther 
thoughts I have upon this subject I shall be glad to commum- 
cate to you, for my own improvement, when we meet ; which 
b a happiness I very earnestly desire, as I do likewise some op- 
portunity of proving how much I think myself obliged to your 
fiiendship, and how truly I am, sir, 

<< Your most faithful, humble servant, 

« A. Pope.** 
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The critidtm upon Pope's epitaphs^ which WMprinted in ^ The 
Vniveraal Visitor/' is ptoced here) being too minute and partic* 
ttlar to be inserted in the life. 

Etirt art is best taught by example. Nothing contributes 
more to the cultivation of propriety than remarks on the works 
of those who have most excelled. I shall therefore endeavouri 
at this vUitf to entertain the young students in poetry with an 
exanunation of Pope's ei»taphs. 

To define an epitaph is useless ; ' every one knows that it is an 
inscription on a tomb. An epitaph, thereferci implies no par- 
ticular character of writings but may be composed in verse or 
prose. It is indeed commonly panegyrical ; because we are sel- 
dom distinguished with a stone but by our friends ; but it haa 
no rule to restrain or modify it, except this, that it ought not to 
be longer than common beholders may be expected to have lei- 
sure and patience to peruse. 

L 

ON CKARIAS, EARL OF DORSET, 

iTSt THB OHUROK OF WYTUYUAM IN SUSSEX. 

Dorset* the grsoe of courts, the muse's pride, 
Pfttron of arts, and judge of nature, died ;* 
The soourge of pride, Uiough sanotify'd or great ; 
. Of fops in learning, and of knaves in state ; 
Yet soft in nature, though severe his lay. 
His anger moral, and his wisdom gay. 
Blest satirist ! who touoh'd the means so true. 
As show'd» vice had his hate and pity too. 
Blest courtier ! who could king and country please. 
Yet sacred ke^ his ft*iendships and his ease. 
Blest peer ! his great forefather's every grace 
Reftecting, and reflected on his race ; 
Where other Buckhursts, other Dorsets shine, 
And patriots still, or poets, deck the line. 

The first distich of this epitaph contsdns a kind of information 
which few would want, that the man, for whom the tomb was 
erected died. There are indeed some qualities worthy of praise 
ascribed to the dead, but none that were likely to ^3^empt him 
from the lot of man, or incline us much to wonder that he should 
die. What is meant by *« judge of nature," is not easy to say. 
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Nature is not the object of human judgment ; fer It is vain to 
judge where we camot alter. If by nature is meant what is 
commonly called nature by the critics, a just representation of 
things really existing and actions really performed, nature cannot 
be properly opposed to art s nature being, in thb sense, only the 
best effect of art. 

The leourge of pride-^x 

Of this couplet, the second line is not, what is intended, aa 
illustration of the former. Pride^ in the greats is indeed well 
enough connected with knaves in state, though knavcB is a word 
rather too ludicrous and light ; but the mention of sanctified 
pride will not lead the thoughts to fofis in learnings but rather to 
some species of tyranny or oppression, something more gloomy 
and more formidable than foppery. 
Yet soft his nature — 

This IS a high compliment, but was not first bestowed oif 
Dorset by Pope. The next verse is extremely beautifuL 
Blest satirist I« 

In thb distich is another line of which Pope was not the author. 
I do not mean to blame these imitations with much harshness ; 
in long performances they are scarcely to be avc»ded, and in 
shorter they may be indulged, because the train of the compod* 
tion may naturally involve them, or the scantiness of the subject 
allow little choice. However, what is borrowed is not to be ta^ 
joyed as our own ; and it is the budness of critical justice to give 
every bird of the muses his pr<^r feather. 
Blest courtier ! — 

Whether a courtier can properly be commended for keeping 
his ease sacred^ may perhaps be disputable. To please king and 
country, without sacrificing friendship to any change of times, 
was a very uncommon instance of prudence or feUcity, and de- 
served to be kept separate from so poor a commendation as care 
of his ease. I wish our poets would attend a little more accu- 
rately to the use of the word aacred^ which surely should never 
be applied in a serious composition, but where some reference 
may be made to a higher being, or where some duty is exacted or 
implied. A man may keep hisfriendship sacred, because promises 
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of friendship are teiy awful ties ; but metMnkt he cahnoti bitt In 
a burlesque sense^ be said to keep his ease sacred. 
Bleitpeer!— 

The blessing ascribed to the fieer has no connection with his 
peerage ; they might happen to any other man whose ancestors 
were remembered, or whose posterity are likely to be regarded. 

I know not whether this epitaph be worthy either of the writer 
or of the man entombed. 

n. 

ON SIR WILLIAM TRUMBVLI« 

OVt OF Tika yRXNOIPAL taOBBTARIBt OT 8TATB TO KtN0 

WILLIAM III. WKO| RAVINO RBtXOHBD MX! VLACE| 

SXID IN Ull RBTIRBMBNT AT BAIT* 

MAMITBAD XN BBRKtHXRB, 1716* 

A pleMing form i a finni yet cautious mind ; 
8inoere» though prudent ; constant, yet reiignMs 
Honour unchanged, a principle profest, 
Fi\*d to onp side, hut moderate to the rest ( 
An honest courtier, yet a patriot too { 
Juit to his prince, and to hit country true i 
Fill'd with the sense of age, the fire of youth, 
A scorn of wrangling, yet a seal for truth, 
A generous (aith, fVom superstition free i 
, A love to peace, and hate of tyranny » 
Such this man was ; who now, fVom earth remoVdy 
At length enjoys that liberty he lov^d. 

In this epitaph) as in many others^ there appears^ at the first 
view, a fault which I think scarcely any beauty can compensate* 
The name is omitted. The end of an epitaph is to convey some 
account of the dead ; and to what purpose is any thing told of 
him whose name is concealed ? An epitaph) and a history of a 
nameless hero^ are equally absurd^ since the virtues and qualities 
' so recounted in either are scattered at the mercy of fortune to be 
appropriated by guess. The name^ it is truci may be read upon 
the stone ; but what obligation has it to the poet^ wliose verses 
wander over the earth and leave their subject behind them, and 
who is forced, like an unskilful painter, to make his purpose 
known by adventitious help ? 

This epitaph is wholly without elevation, and contains nothing 
striking or particular ; but the poet is not to be blamed for the 

voL.ir. 41 
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defects of his subject. He ssdd perhaps the best that coidi be 
said. There are^ howeTer, some defects which were not wade 
necessary bj the character in which he was employed. There 
is no exposition between an hone^ courder and 9ifuuriot ^ fer^ an 
honest courHer cannot but be a patriot. 

It was unsuitable to the nicety required in short compositions 
to close his verse with the word too ; every rhyme should be a 
word of emphasis ; nor can this rule be safely neglected, except 
where the length of the poem makes slight inaccurades excusa- 
ble, or aJlows room for beauties sufficient to overpower the effects 
of petty faults. 

At the beginning of the seventh line the word \fiUed is weak 
and prosidcf having no particular adaptation to any of the words 
that follow it. 

The thought in the last line is imperdnent, having no connec- 
tion with the foregmng character^ nor with the condition of the 
man described. Had the epitaph been written on ^e poor cob- 
spirator* who died lately in prison, after a confinement of more 
than forty years, without any crime proved against him, the sen- 
timent had been just and pathetical ; but why should Trumbull 
be congratulated upon his liberty, who had never known restraint X 

' ID. 

ON TmS Wm, SDfON RARCOimT, 

ONLY SON or THE LORD CHANCELLOR HARO^VRT, AT THE 
CHURCH OF STANTON HARCOURT IN OXFORDSHIRE, 1720. 

To tiiit tftd skrwe, nrhoeVr thou art, draw near ; 
Here lies the friend most loy'd, tbe «oii most dear ; 
Who oe'er knew joy, hut friendship m^fat divide^ 
Or gave his father grief but when he died. 

How vain is reason ! eloquenee how weak ! 
H Pope must tell what Harcourt eannot speak. 
Oh ! let thy onee lov'd friend inscribe thy stone. 
And with a Other's sorrows mix his own ! 

This epitaph is prineipally remarkable for the artful introduc- 
tion of the name, which is inserted with a peculiar felicity, to 
which chance must concur with gemus, which no man can hope 
to attain twice, and which oomot be cc^ed but with servile 
imitadon. 

* Major Bemardi, who died in Newgate^ Sept. 20, 1736. See Gent. Bfo^ 
T0l.L.p. 125. N. 
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I camiot but wkh th«t of thn inBcripiioii Ae tmlnt Uims hiri 
been omitted, as they take away (vom the energy what they do noi 
add to the aenie. 

IV. 

9K JAMES CRAGGS, ESQ. 

IW WBSTMINITEa ABBEY.' 

JAC0BV8 CRA008, 

&EOI MAGMAS BRITANNIAK A SBCRBTU 

BT CGMtlLIIt BANCTIOBIBVS, 

»XNCIPIt PARITBR AO VOPVLI AMOR BT DBUOIAR ; 

VIXIT TITVL18 BT IMVIftlA MAJOR 

ANN08 HEV PAVCOS> XXXV. 

OB. fBB. XVX. MDCCXX. 

Statesman, yet fViend to truth ! of soul sinoere, 
tn action fkithful, and in honour clear ! 
Who broke no promiie, •err'd no private end, 
Wh* gahi'd BO tltl«» and who loM no M%nd\ 
V. Ennobled by hinlelf, by aU approv'd, 

Prais'd, wept, and hoBOur*d, by the rouse he lov'd ! 

The lines on Craggs were not originally intended for an #pi« 
taph ; and therefore some faults are to be imputed to the vio* 
lence with which they are torn from the poem that first contained 
them. We may, however, observe some defects. There is a 
redundancy of words in the first couplet ; it is superfluous to tell 
of him who was sincere^ irue^ and f(dt^l that he was in honour 
clear. 

There seems to be an opposition intended in the fourth line, 
which is not very obvious ; where is the relation between the two 
posidons; that he gained no Htk and h9t no/Hendf 

It may be proper here to remark the absurdity of jwning^in 
the same inscription, Latin and English, or verse and prose. If 
either language be preferable to the other, let that only be used ; 
for no reason can be given why part of the information should be 
given in one tongue, and part in another, on a tomb more than 
in any other place, or any other occasion ; and to tell all that can 
be conveniently told in verse, and then to call b the help of prose, 
has always the appearance of a very artless expedient, or oif 
an attempt imaccompUshed. Such an epitaph resembles the 
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conrenation of a fiirdgner, who Idls part of his meamg bj 
vordsy and coovejs part 117 signs. 

V. 

IM'i'EllllBD FOR MR. ROWE. 
|H WEfTMIVSTBR ABBEY.* 

Tkj reliMy Rowe, to this &ir am we trwt. 
And* tMredt pUee by Dryden's awfbl dost; 
Benemth a mde and nameless stone he lies. 
To whieh thj tomb shall guide inquiring ejes. 
Peace to th j gentle shade, and endless rest ! 
Blest in th j gealiis» in ihj lore too bleat ! 
One gratefol woman to thy fiune sappHes 
What a whole thankless land to his denies. 

Of this inscriptioii the chief £eiuh is, that it bekmgs less to 
RowO) for whom it b writteD, than to Dryden, who was buried near 
him ; and indeed gives very little information concemifig either^ 

To wish peace to tby shade is too mythdi^ical to be admitted 
into a christian temple ; the ancient wcMship has in&cted almost 
all our other compoutions, and might therefore be contented to 
spare our e^ntaphs. Let fiction at least cease with life, and let 
us be serious over the grave* 

VI. 

ON MBS. CORBET, 
WHO DIED or A CANCER IH HBB BRBAST.f 

Here rests a woman, good without pretence. 
Blest with plain reason and with sober sense ; 
No eonquest she, bat o'er herself, desir'd ; 
No arts essa/d, bat not to be admir'd. 
Passion and pride were to her soal unknown^ 
ConTine'd that Tirtae only is oar own. 
So unaffected, so eompos'd a mind, 
80 firm, yet soft, so strong, jet so refin'd. 
Heaven, as its purest gold, by tortures tried ; 
The saint sustain'd it, but the woman died. 

I have always considered this as the most valuable of all Pope's 
epitaphs ; the subject of it is a character not discrimmated by 

* This was altered much for the better as it now stands on the monument 
in the abbey, erected to Rowe and his daughter. Warb. 

t In the north aisle of the parish ehureh of St Margaret, Westminster. H. 
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•njr Bhinbig or eminent peculiarities ; yet that which really makes, 
though not the splendour, the felicity of lifet and that which every 
wise nian will choose for his final and lasting companion in the 
languor of age, in the quiet of privacy, when ho departs weary 
and disgusted from the ostentatious, the volatile, and the vain. 
Of such a character, which the dull overlook, and the gay despise, 
it was fit that the value should be made known, and the dignity 
established. Domestic virtue, as it is exerted without great oc- 
cauons, or conspicuous consequencesi in an even unnoted tenor, 
required the genius of Pope to display it in such a manner aa 
might attract regard, and enforce reverence. Who can forbear 
to lament that this amiable woman has no name b the verses i 

If the particular lines of this inscription be examined, it will 
appear less fiiulty than the rest. There is scarcely one Une taken 
from common places, unless it be that in which only virtue is said 
to be our own. I once heard a lady of great beauty and excellence 
object to the fourth line, that it contained an unnatural and incred- 
ible panegyric. Of this let the ladies judge. 

vn. 

ON THS MONUMENT Of THE HON. ROBERT DIOBY, 

ANO OP HI! IIITXII MARYf BaXOTXD BY THXXlft FATHBRi THK 

LORD DXOBY, IN THB OKUBOK OF IKBHBOIINR IN 

DOBIBTIKXBB, 1797. 

Go ! ikir example of untainted joutb, 
Of modeit wiidomi and paoiflo truth i 
Compot'd in sufFeringi* and In joy sedate* 
Good without noiie« without pretention preat i 
Jttit of thy word, in every tl^ought sinoere, 
Who knew no with but what tlie world might hear & 
Of loftest mannpri, unaffected mind, 
Lover of peace, and fViend of human kind ; 
Go, live I for (leaven's eternal year is tlilne, 
Go, and exalt thy mortal to divine. 

And thou, blest maid ! attendant on his doom, 
Pensive hast foUow'd to the silent tomb i 
Steer'd the same oourse to the same quiet shore. 
Not parted long, and now to part no more ! ' i 

Go, then, where only bliss sincere is known | 
Go, where to lore and to et\ioy are one ! 

Yet take theie tears, mortality's relief. 
And, tiU we share your joys, forgive our grief; 
These little rites, a stone, a verse reoeivc, 
'Tl4 all a fijitherj all a fHen4 can ^vi( I 
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This epitaph amtoms of the brother on^ a geMnd Indbciin* 
inate character, and of the sister tells nothing hut that ^e dM» 
The difficulty in writing efutaphs is to give a parttciUar and 9f^ 
propriate praise. This, however, is not always to be perfomedy 
whatever be the diligence or ability of the writer ; for the great- 
er part of mankind have no character at oily have little that dis« 
tinguishes them fipom others equally good or bad, and therefore 
nothing can be said of them which may not be applied with 
equal propriety to a thousand more. It is ipdeed no great pan- 
egyric, that there is inclosed in this tomb one who was bom in 
one year and died in another ; yet many useful and amiable 
lives have been spent which yet leave Httle materials for any 
other memorial. These are however not the proper subjects 
of poetry ; and whenever friendship, or any other motive* oUiges 
a poec to write on such subjects, he must be forgiven if he some- 
times wanders in generalities, and utters the same praises over 
different tombs. 

The scantiness of hutnan praises can scarcely be made mmtt 
apparent, than by remarking how often Pope has, in the few epi- 
taphs which he composed, found it necessary to borrow from 
himselfl The fourteen epitaphs which he has written comprise 
about an hundred and forty lines, in which there are more repe- 
titions than win easily be found in all the rest of his works. In 
the eight lines which make the character of Digby, there is 
scarce any thought, or wordy which may not be found in the 
other epitaphs. 

The ninth line, which is far the strongest and most elegant, 
is borrowed from Dryden. The conclusion is the same with 
that on Harcourt, but is here more elegant and better connected. 

vni. 

4>N Sm OODFRET KMELtER. 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBXY, 1733. 

Kneller, by heaven, and not a matter, taught. 
Whose art was nature, and whose pictures thought ; 
Now for two ages, having snatch'd from fate 
Whate'er was beauteous or whate'er was great. 
Lies crown'd with princes* honours, poets' lays, 
Bue to his merit and brave thirst of praise. 

Living, great nature feai''d he might outvie 
Her works ; and dying, fears herself may die. 
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Of tM$r ^phaph the first couplet is good, the second not bad, 
the third is deformed with a broken metaphor, the word crowned 
not being applicable to the honours or the lays; and the fourth 
is not only borrowed from the epitaph on Raphael, but of a very 
harsh construcdon. 

IX. 

ON OXN. HENRT WrfHERS. 
IK WES-fMINITBR ABBEY, 1799. 

Here, Wlthew, reit ! thou briTeit, gentlest mind ? 
Tkj eomtry^ itltnd, bat more of human kind. 
O! bora to arms ! O ! worth ia jonth approt'd ! 
O ! toh bumaulty in age belov'd I 
For thee the hardy veteran drops a tear, 
And the gay eourtler feels the sigh sincere. 

WHhert, adieu I yet not with thee remora 
Thy caartial spirit or thy aooial tore I 
Amidst corruptkm, luxury, and rago^ 
Still leave some ancient virtues to our age ; 
Nor let us say, those English glories gone, ^ 

The last true Briton lies beneath this stone. 

The epitaph on Withcra afibrds another instance of common 
places, though somewhat di?ersified by mingled qualities and 
the peculiarity of a profession. 

The second couplet is abrupt, general, and unpkasing ; ex- 
clamation seldom succeeds in our language ; and, I think, it 
may be observed that the particle O ! used at the beginnbg of 
a sentence, always offends. 

The third couplet is more happy ; the vahie expressed for 
him, by different sorts of men, raises him to esteem ; there is yet 
something of the common cant of superficial satirists, who sup- 
pose that the insincerity of a courtier destroys all his sensations, 
and that he is equally a dissembler to the living and the dead. 

At the third couplet I should wish the epitaph to close, but 
that I should be unwilling to lose the two next lines, which yet 
are deariy bought if they cannot' be retained without the four 
Aat follow them. 

X. 

OH MR. EWAH TtSTW. 
AT BAITHAMSTBAD IN BBRKtHlRB, 17J0. 

This modest stone, what few vain marbles can. 
May truly lay, here lies sn honest man ; 
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A poet, bleat beyond the poet's fate. 

Whom HeaYen kept aaered from the proud and great ; 

Foe to load praise, and friend to learned ease. 

Content with science in the vale of peace. 

Cabnlj he look'd on either life, and here. 

Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 

From nature's temperate feast rose satisfied, 

Thank'd Heaven that he had liy'd, and that he died. 

The first couplet of this ejHtaph is borrowed firom Crashaw. 
The fioor next lines contain a species of praise peculiar, (nig- 
inal, and just. Here, therefore, the inscription should have 
ended, the latter part containing nothing but what is common to 
every man who b wise and good. The character of Fenton was 
so amiable, that I cannot forbear to wish for some poet or biog- 
rapher to &play it more fiilly for the advanti^ of posterity. If 
he did not stand in the first rank of genius, he may claim a 
place in the second ; and, whatever criticism may object to his 
writingSi censure could find very little to blame in his life. 

XI. 

ON MR. GAT. 
IK WESTMINSTER ABBBT, 17S2. 

Of manners genUe, of affections mUd ; 
In wit, a man ; simplicity, a child ; 
With native humour tempering tirtaoos rage, 
Form'd to delight at once and lash the age ; 
Above temptation in a low estate. 
And uneormpted, eVn among the great ; 
A safe companion and an easj firiend, 
Unblam'd through life, lamented in thy end. 
These are thy honours ! not that here thy bust 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy dust ; 
But that the worthy and the good shall say. 
Striking their pensive bosoms— here lies GAr« 

As Gray was the favourite of our author, this epitaph was prob- 
ably written with an uncommon degree of attention ; yet it is not 
more successfully executed than the rest, for it will not always 
happen that the success of a poet b proportionate to hb labour. 
The same observation may be extended to all works of imagina- 
tion, which are often influenced by causes wholly out of the per- 
former's power, by hints of which he perceives not the origin, 
by sudden elevations of mind which he cannot produce in him- 
^1( and which sometimes rise when he expects them least. 
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The two parts of the first line are only echoes of each other ; 
gentle manners and mild affections^ if they mean any thing, must 
mean the same. 

That Gay was a man in wit is a very frigid commendation ; to 
haye the wit of a man is not much for a poet. The wit ofman^ 
and the simfiUcity (^a childj make a poor and vulgar contrast, 
and raise no ideas of excellence either intellectual or moral. 

In the next couplet rage is less properly introduced after the 
mention of mildness and gentleness^ which are made the constitu- 
ents of his character ; for a man so mild and gentle to temper 
his rage was not difficult. 

The next line is unharmonious in its sound and mean in its 
conception ; the oppoddon is ohvious, and the word lash^ used 
ahsolutely, and without any modification, is gross and improper. 

To be ab&ve temfitation in poverty, and free from corrufifion 
among the greaty is indeed such a peculiarity as deserved notice* 
But to be a safe comfianion is praise merely negative, arising 
not from the possession of virtue, but the absence of vice, and that 
one of the most odious. 

As little can be added to his character by asserting that he 
was lamented in his end. Every man that dies is, at least by the 
writer of his epitaph, supposed to be lamented ; and therefore 
this general lamentation does no honour to Gay. 

The first eight lines have no grammar ; the adjectives are 
without any substantive, and the epithets without a subject. 

The thought in the last line, that Gay is buried in the bosoms 
of the worthy and the goody who are distinguished only to length- 
en the line, is so dark that few understand it ; and so harsh, 
when it is explsdned, that still fewer approve. 

* *<Her imV was mcHre than fMn^ her innocence a child.** 

Dbypsv on Hn. Killigrew. C. 
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iN'i'SNDKD lom ami oaac hbwioh. 

IN WSSTMINSTER ABBEY. 

IsAAt^us Nbwtonius ; 

Qoem Immortjdem • 

Tettantn^, Tcmpu9» Mnura, Cmhtmi 

Mortalett 

Hoe niarmor fiitetar. 

Nature, and nature's laws, lay hid in night ; 

God said. Let Newton be / And all was light. 

Of this epitaph, short as it is, the fiiults seem not to be veiy 
few. Why part should be Latin, and part English, it is not easj 
to discover. In the Latin the opposition of JmmortalU and Mor- 
talif is a mere sound, or a mere quibble ; he is not immortal in 
any sense contrary to that in which he is mortal. 

In the verses the thought is obviousy and the words ni^ht aii4 
Ught are too nearly allied. 

XIIL 

OK EDMUND DIJKE OF BUCXOMnAM, 
WHO DIED IN THE 19tb. YEAR OF HIS AGE, 1795. 

If modest jouth, with cool reflection crcnm'd. 
And ererj opening Tirtue hlooming round. 
Could saTe a parent's justest pride firom fitte. 
Or add one patriot to a s&nkiag state ; 
This weeping mar^ Wid w^ apk'd t^y tmr« 
Or sfidlj told, how inpiay hopes lie here ! 
The living virtue now had shone approvM, 
The senate heard him, and his country lov'd. 
Yet softer honours, and less ncnsy fame. 
Attend the shade of gentle BueJanghttm I 
In whom a race, for courage fam'<^ and art. 
Ends in the Bolder ment of tke heart ; 
And, chiefs or sagas long to Britain given. 
Pays the last tribute of a saint to heaven. 

This epitaph Mr. Warburton prefers to the rest ; but I know 
not for what reason. To crov>n with reflection is surely a mode 
of speech approaching to nonsense. Ofietdng virtues blooming 
round is something like tautology ; the six following lines are 
poor and prosaic, jirt is in another couplet used for arte^ that a 
rhyme may be had to heart. The ux last lines are the best, but 
not excellent. 
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The rett of hit sepulchral performances hardly deserve the 
notice of criticism. The contemptible ** Dialogue" between 
Hb and She should have been suppressed for the author's sake. 

In his last epitaph on himself) in which he attempts to be joc- 
ular upon one of the few things that make wise men serious, he 
confounds the living man with the dead. 

Under thii itone, or under thli sUI, 
Or under thts turf, Sco. 

When a man is once buried, the question, under what he 
is buried, is easily decided. He forgot that, though he wrote 
the epitaph in a state of uncertainty, yet it could not be laid over 
him till his grave was made. Such is the folly of wit when it is 
ill employed. 

The world has but little new ; even this wretchedness seems 
to have been borrowed from the following tuneless lines ; 

Ludovloi Arioiti humantur oiift 

Sub hoe marmore, vel tub hao humo, scu 

Sub quioquid votuit b^nlgnui hieres 

Slve hnrede benignior oomei» lou 

Opportuniui Incident Viator i 

Nam loire baud potuit fUtura, led nee 

Tanti erat Taouu^n libi cadaver 

Ut umam ouperet parare vivcni, 

Viveni iita tamen sibi paravit 

QusB iuioribl voluit luo lepulcbrOi 

Olim liquod haboret ii icpulohrum. 

Surely Ariosto did not venture to expect that his trifle would 
have ever had such an illustrious imitator. 



PITT- 



Christopher PITT,*of whom whatever I shaU relate, 
more than has been already published, I owe to the kind com- 
munication of Dr. Warton, was born in 1699, at Blandford, the 
son of a physician much esteemed. 

He was, in 17 U, received as a scholar into Winchester college, 
where he was distinguished by exercises of uncommon elegance, 
and, at his removal to New college, in 1719, presented to the 
electors, as the product of his private and voluntary studies, a 
complete version of Lucan's poem, which he did not then know 
to have been translated by Rowe. 

This is an instance of early diligence which well deserves to 
be recorded. The suppression of such a work, recommended by 
such uncommon circumstances, is to be regretted. It is indeed 
culpable to load libraries with superfluous books ; but incitements 
to early excellence are never superfluous, and from this exam- 
ple the danger is not great of many imitations. 

When he had resided at his college three years, he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Pimpem in Dorsetshire, 1722, by his 
relation, Mr. Pitt of Stratfield Say in Hampshire ; and, resign- 
ing his fellowship, continued at Oxford two years longer, till he 
became master of arts, 1724. 

He probably about this time translated " Vida's Art of Poet- 
ry,** which Tristram's splendid edition had then made popular. 
In this translation he distinguished himself, both by its general 
elegance and by the skilful adaptation of his numbers to the im- 
ages expressed ; a beauty which Vida has with great ardour 
enforced and exemplified. 

He then retired to his living, a place very pleasing by its sit* 
uation, and therefore likely to excite the imagination of a poet ; 
where he passed the rest of his life, reverenbed for his virtue, 
and beloved for the softness of his temper and the easiness of his 
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manners. Before strangers he had something of the scholar's 
timidity or distrust ; but Dvhen he became &roiliar he was in a 
▼ery high degree cheerful and entert£dning. His general benev- 
olence procured general respect ; and he passed a life placid and 
honourable, neither too great A>rthe kindness of the low, nor too 
low for the nodce of the great. 

At what time he composed his Miscellany, pubUshed in \727f 
It is not easy nor necessary to know; those which have dates ap- 
pear to have been very early productions, and t have not observed 
that any" rise above mediocrity. 

The success of his Vida animated him to a higher undertak- 
ing ; and in his thirtieth year he published a version of the first 
book of the Eneid. This being, I suppose, commended by his 
friends, he some time afterward added three or four more, with 
an advertisement, in which he represents himself as translating 
with great indifference, and with a progress of which himself was, 
hardly conscious. This can hardly be true, and, if true> is noth- 
ing to the reader. 

At last, without any further contention with his modesty, or 
any awe of the name of Dryden, he gave us a complete English 
Eneid, which I am sorry not to see joined in this publication 
with his other poems.* It would have been pleasing to have an 
opportunity of comparing the two best translations that perhaps 
were ever produced by one nation of the same author. 

Pitt, engagbg as a rival with Dryden, naturally observed his 
failures, and avoided them ; and, as he wrote after Pope's Iliads 
he had an example of an exacts equable, and splendid versifica- 
tion. With these advantages, seconded by great diligence, he 
might successfully labour particular passages and escape many 
errors. If the two versions are compared, perhaps the result 
would be, that Dryden leads the reader forward by his general 
vigour and sprightliness, and Pitt often stops him to contemplate 
the excellence of a single couplet ; that Dryden's faults are for- 
gotten in the hurry of delight, and that Pitt's beauties are neglect- 
ed in the languor of a cold and listless perusal ; that Pitt pleases 
the critics, and Dryden the people ; that Pitt is quoted and Dry- 
den read. 

* It has since been added to the eoUection. 
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He did not I6ng enjoy the reputation which this great work 
deservedly conferred ; for he left the world in 1748, and lies bu- 
ried under a stone at Blandford, on which is this inscription ; 

In memory of 
Cur. Pitt, olerk, M. A. 

Very eminent 

for his talents in poetry ) 

and yet more 

for the univerial eandour of 

his mind, and the primitive 

simplicity of his manners. 

He lived innooent i 

and died l)eloved« 

Apr. 13, 1748, 

aged 48. 



r^!^" 
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THOMSON. 



James Thomson, the ^on of a miniater veil eUeemed ibc 
hit fkiy and diligence) wai born September 7^ 1700, at Ednaniy 
in the »hire of Roxburgh, of wliich bit fiitber wat pattor. Hit 
W)tber, whose name wat Hume,* inherited at coheirett a por- 
tion of a small estate* The revenue of a parish in Scotland it 
^dom large ; and it was probably in commiseration of the diffi- 
pulty with which Mr. Thomson supported his family, having nbie 
children, that Mr. Riccarton, a neighbouring minister, discover- 
ing in James uncommon promisea of future excellence, under- 
took to superintend his education and provide him books. 

He was. taught the common rudiments of learning at the 
iobool of Jedburg, a place which he delighu to recollect in hie 
poem of ^^ Autumn ;'* but was not considered by his master at 
superior to common boys, though in those early days he amused 
hit path)n and his friends with poetical compositions ; with which, 
Aiowever, he so little pleased hinu»eli; that on every new year's da/ 
be threw into the fire all the productioot of the foregoing year. 

From the tchool he wat removed to Edinburgh, where he had 
AOt resided two yeart when his &ther died, and lei^ all his children 
to the care of their mother, who raised upon her little estate what 
money a mortgage could aftbrd, and, removing with her fomily 
$p Edinburgh, lived to see her son riting into eminence. 

The design of Thomton't friends was to breed him a mhuster^ 
Ke lived at Edinburgh, as at school, without disdnction or ex* 
pectation, till, at the usual time, lie performed a probationary 
^exercise by explaining a psalm. His diction was to poeticdHy 
l^>len(Ud that Mr« Hamilton, the profetsor of divinity, reproved 
him for tpeaking language unintelligible to a popular audience i 
<UKi he censured one of his expressions as indecent, if not proianOf 

* HU mother*! name wai Beatrix Trotter. Hit jprsndmotbsr'i ntiae 
wsi Hume. C. 

TOL. II. id 
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This rebuke b reported to have repressed his thoughts of ao 
ecclesiastical character, and he probably cultivated with new dili- 
gence his bkMBoms of poetry, which, however, were in some 
danger fsi a blast ; for, submitting his productions to some who 
thought themselves qualified to ciitidse, he heard iji nothing but 
fimlts; but, finding other judges more fevourable, he £d not suffer 
himself to unk into despondence. 

He eaaly discovered that the only stage on wUch a poet could 
appear, with any hope ofadvantage, was London; a place too wide 
for the operation of petty competitkm and private mafignity, where 
merit might soon become conspicuous, and would find Mends as 
soon as it became reputable to befiiend it A lady, who was ac- 
quainted with his mother, advisedhim to the joumey,and promised 
some countenance or asustance, which at last he never received ; 
however, he justified his adventure by her encoun^;ement| and 
came to seek in Ixxidon patronage and fiime. 

At his arrival he found his way to Mr. Mallet, then tutor to 
Uie sons of the duke of Montrose. He had recommendaticms to 
several persons of consequence, which he had tied up carefiilly 
in his handkerchief; but as he passed along the street, with 6ie 
gaping curioshy of a new comer, hb attention was upon every 
thing rather than hb pocket, and hb magazine of eredentiab was 
stolen frcm him. 

Hb first want was a pair of shoes. For the supply of all hb 
necesuties, his whole fund was hb fftnterj which for a time could 
find no purchaser ; till, at last, Mr. Millan was persuaded to buy 
it at a low price ; and this low price he had for some time reascxi 
to regret ; but, by accident, Mr. Whatley, a man not wholly un- 
known among authors, happening to turn his eye upon it, was so 
delighted that he ran from place to place celebrating its excel- 
lence. Thomson obtained likewise the notice oi Aaron Hill, 
whom, being friendless and indigent, and glad of kindness, he 
courted with every expresdon of servile adulation. 

^IVinter was dedicated to m Spencer Compton, but attracted 
no regard from him to the author ; till Aaron Hill awakened his 
attention by some verses addressed to Thomson, and published 
in one of the newspapers, which censured the great for their 
neglect of ingenious men. Thomson then received a present of 
twenty guineas, of which he gives this account to Mr. Hill ; 
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^ I hinted to you in my latt, that on Saturday morning I was 
with air Spencer Compton, A certain gentleman, without my 
desire, spolce to him concerning me ; his answer was, that I had 
never come near him. Then the gentleman put the question/ 
if he desired that I should wait on him ? He returned, he did. 
On this, the gentleman gave me an introductory letter to him. 
He received me in what they commonly call a civil manner ; 
asked me some common place questions, and made me a present 
of twenty guineas. I am very ready to own that the present was 
larger than my performance deserved ; and shall ascribe it to 
his generosity, or any other cause, rather than the merit of the 
address.'* 

The poem, which, being of a new kind, few would venture at 
first to like, by degrees gained upon the public ; and one edition 
was very speedily succeeded by another. 

Thomson's credit was now high, and every day brought him 
new friends ; among others Dr. Rundle, a man afterward unfor- 
tunately famous, sought his acquaintance, and found his qualities 
such, that he recommended him to the lord chancellor Talbot 

Winier was accompanied, in many editions, not only with a 
{urefiikce and dedication, but with poetical praises by Mr. Hill, 
Mr. Mallet, then Mallocl), and Mira, the fictitious n^me of a lady 
once too well known. Why the dedications are, to Winter and 
the other seasons, contratily to custom, left out in the collected 
works, the reader may inquire. 

The next year, 1737, he distinguished himself by three publi- 
cations ; of <^ Summer," in pursuance of his plan ; of *< A Poem 
on the Death of Sir Isaac Newton," which he was enabled to 
perform as an exact philosopher by the instruction of Mr. Gray \ 
and of <^ Britannia," a kind of poetical invective against the min- 
istry, whom the nation then thought not forward enough in re- 
senting the depredations of the Spaniards. By this piece he 
declared himself an adherent te the opposition, and had therefore 
no fovour to expect from the court. 

Thomson, having been some time entertained it^ the &mily of 
the lord Binning, was desirous of testifying his gratitude by making 
him the patron of hiu << Summer ;'* but the same kindneas which 
had first disposed lord Binning to encourage him, determine^ 
him to refuse the dedication, which was by his advice addressed 
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to Mr. Dodingtoni a man who had more power to adhoice the 
teputadon and fortune of a poet. 

<< Spring'* was publiahed next year, widi a dedicadott to the 
counteas of Hertford $ whose practice k was to hivice etery suflt-' 
mer some* poet into the country^ to hean^tr yerses md anslae 
her studies. This honour was one summer coiiforred on Thorn* 
•ony who took more delight in carousing with lord Hertford snrf 
hb friends than assisimg her ladyship's poedcal operations^ mi 
therefore never received another summons. 

" Autumn,'' the season to which the " Spring*' and " Sittnmer^ 
are preparatory, still remained unsung, and was delfiyed Itt M 
published, 1730, his works collected. 

He produced in 1727 the tragedy oF ^ Sopheiuiba,'' wMch 
raised such expectation, Uiat every rehearsal was dignified vrWk 
a splendid audience, collected to anticipate the delight tlftt waft 
preparing for the public. It was observed, however, dMt nobody 
was much affected, and that the company rose as from a ibioni 
lecture. 

It had upon the stage no u^^usual degree of success^ Slig^ 
accidents will operate upon the taste f)i pleasure. There & a 
foeUe line in the i^y ; 

O, SophonUba» Sophonisba^ O ! 
This gave occamon to a waggish panxfy ; 

O, JTemmj Thomson* Jemmy ThdmiOD, O! 

which for a while was echoed through the town. 

I have been told by Savage, that of the prologue to ^< Soplio- 
nisba" the first part was written by Pope, who could not be per- 
suaded to finish it, and that the concluding lines were added by 
Mallet. 

Thomson, was not long afterward, by the influence of Dr. Run- 
die, sent to travel with Mr. Charles Talbot, the eldest son of the 
chancellor. He was yet young enough to receive new impres- 
sions, to have his ofunions rectified, and his views enlarged ; nor 
can he be supposed to have wanted that curiosity which is insep- 
arable frx>m an acUve and comprehensive mind. He may there- 
fore now be supposed to have revelled in all the joys of intellec* 
tual luxury j he was every day feasted with instructive novelties ; 
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lie Ifared aptendidly vrldioat expense ; and might expect when 
he returned home a certain efttid)li»hment. 

At this time a long coune of opposition to sir Robert Walpole 
iMd filled the nation with clamours for liberty^ of which no man 
felt the want) and with care for liberty, which was not in danger. 
ThomsoDi in his travels on the continent, found or fancied so 
iBaiiy evils arising from the tyranny of other governments, that 
lie resolved to write a very long poem, in five parts, upon liberty « 

While he was busy on the first book, Mr. Talbot died ; and 
ThomsoDy who had been rewarded for his attendance by the place 
ef secretary of the briefs, pays in the initial lines a decent tribute 
lo his memory. 

Upon this great poem two years were spent, and the author 
congratulated himself upon it, as his noblest work ; but an author 
and his reader are not always of a mind. Liberty called in vain 
upon her votaries to read her praises and reward her encomiast ; 
her praises were condemned to harbour spiders and to gather 
dust ; none of Thomsofi's performances were so little ret^arded. 

Tiie judgment of the public was not erroneous ; the recur- 
rence of the same images must tire in time ; an enumeration of 
eiuunples to prove a position which nobody denied, as it was 
fiK>m the beginning superfluous, must quickly grow disgusting. 

The poem of ** Liberty*' does not now appear in its original 
•tmte; but, when the author's works were collected after hb 
death, was shortened by sir George Lyttelton, with a liberty whichi 
ae it hes a manifest tendency to lessen the confidence of societyi 
and to confound the characters of authors, by making one man 
irrite by the judgment of another, cannot be justified by any sup* 
posed propriety of the alteration, or kbdncM of the friend. I 
wish to see it exhibited ai its author left it. 

Thomson now lived in ease and plenty, and seems for awhile 
to have suspended his poetry i but he was soon called back to 
labour by the death of the chanoellor, for his place then became 
vacant ; and though the ford Hardwicke delayed for some time to 
give it away, Thomson's bashfulness or pride, or some other mo- 
tive perhaps not more laudaMe, withheld him from soliciting ; and 
the new chancellor would not give him what he would not ask. 

He now relapsed to his former indigence ; but the prince of 
Wales was at that time struggling for popularityi and by the 
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influ^ice of Mr.Lyttdtoo profiessed himself t&e patroo of wit; te 
him Thomson was mtroduced, and being gaily interrogated about 
the state of his affairs* sud, ^that they were in a more poetical 
posture than formerly ;** and had a penaon allowed him <^ ooc 
hundred pounds a year. 

Bebg now obli{^ to write, he produced, 1738,* the tragedy 
of ^ Agamemnon,'* which was much shortened m the represenu- 
tion. It had the fate which most commonly attends mythological 
stories, and was only endured, but not &youred. It struggled 
frith such difficulty thnmgh the first night, that Thomson, com- 
ing late to hb friends, with whom he was to sup, excused his de- 
lay by telling them bow the sweat of his distress had so disorder- 
ed hb wig, that pe could not come till he had been refitted by a 
barber. 

He so interested himself in hb own drama, that, if I remem- 
ber right, as he sat m the upper gallery, he accompanied the 
players by audible recitation, till a friendly hint frighted him to 
ulence. Pope countenanced ^ Agamemnon,*' by coming to it 
the first night, and was welcomed to the theatre by a general 
clup ; he had much regard for Thomson, and once expressed it 
in a poetical eiuistle sent to Italy, of which howevei^ he abated 
the value, by transplanting some of the lines into hb epbtle to 
Arbuthnqt. 

About thb time the act was passed for licenung plays, of 
which the first operation was the prohibition of " Gustavus Vasa," 
a tragedy of Mr. Brooke, whom the public recompensed by a 
▼ery liberal subscriptu^ ; the next was the refusal of ^ Edward 
and Eleonora,** offered by Thomson. It is hard to discover why 
either play should have been obstructed. Thomson likewise en- 
deavoured to repair hb loss by a subscription, of which I cannot 
now tell the success. 

When the public murmured at the unkind treatment of Thom- 
son, one of the minbterial writers remarked, that ^ he had taken 
a Liberty which was not i^reeable to Britannia in any Season** 

He was soon after employed, in conjunction with Mr. Mallet, 
to write the mask of << Alfred,'' which was acted before the prince 
at Cliefden house. 

* It is not generally known that in this year an edition of Milton's Are* 
•pegttiea was poblithed by Millar^ to vbieh Thomson wrote a prefiftee. G 
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Hit n6xt worki 1745, was ^ Tancred and Sip^smunda/* the 
most successfiil of all his tragedies^ for it still keeps its turn upon 
.the stage. It may be doubted whether he was, either by the 
bent of nature or habits of study, much qualified for tragedy. It 
does not appear that he had much sense of the pathetic ; and his 
diffusive and descriptive style produced declamation rather than 
dialogue. 

His friend Mr. Lyttelton was now m power, and conferred 
upon him the office of surveyor general of the Leeward Islands; 
from which, when his deputy was paid, he received about three 
hundred pounds a year. 

The last piece that he lived to publish was the << Castle of In- 
dolence,'* which was many years under his hand, but was at last 
finished with great accuracy. The first canto opens a scene of 
lazy luxury that fills the imagination. 

He was now at ease, but was not long to enjoy it ; for, by tak- 
ing cold on the water between London and Kew, he caught a dis- 
order, which, with some careless exasperation, ended in a fever 
that put an end to his life, August 37, 1748. He was buried in 
the church of Richmond, without an inscription ; but a monu- 
ment has been erected to his memory in Westminster abbey. 

Thomson was of a stature above the middle size, and *' more 
fat than bard beseems/* of a dull countenance, and a gross, unan- 
imated, uninviting appearance ; silent in mingled company, but 
cheerful among select friends, and by his friends very tenderly 
and warmly beloved. 

He left behind him the tragedy of " Coriolanus," which wasi 
by the zeal of his patron sir George Lyttelton, brought upon the 
stage for the benefit of his family, and recommended by a pro- 
logue, which Quin, who had long lived with Thomson in fond 
intimacy, spoke in such a manner as showed him << to be,** on 
that occasion, " no actor.** The commencement of this benevo- 
lence is veiy honourable to Quin ; who is reported to have de- 
livered Thomson, then known to him only for his genius, from 
an arrest by a very considerable present ; and its continuance is 
honourable to both, for friendship is not always the sequel of ob* 
ligation. By this tragedy a considerable sum was raised, of 
which part discharged his debts, and the rest was remitted to his 
iditers, whom, however removed from them by place or condltioni 
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he regarded vidi great teaderDesS) as will ap|iear bf Hie (Blow- 
ing letter, which I communicate with much pleasure, as h pmB 
meatonceanopportunity of recording the fraternal kindDeasoC 
Thomson, and reflecting on the friendly assistance (^Mr. Bos* 
.well, from whom I received k. 

« Haglej in Wijreattmkat, 
«<Oclohcr the 4th. 1747. 

** MY DEA.K f ISTSB» 

<< I THOUGHT you had known me better than to interpret my 
silence into a decay (^affection, especially as your behaviour has 
always been such as rather to increase than dimimsh it Dont 
imagine, because 1 am a bad correspondent, that I can jever prove 
an unkind friend and brother. I must do myself the justice to 
tell you, that my affections are naturally very fixed and constant^ 
and if I had ever reason of complaint agmnst you, of wbii^ by 
the by I have not the least shadow, I am conscious of so many 
defects in myself, as dispose me to be not a little charitaUe and 
forgiving. 

^ It gives me the truest lieiMelt satis&ction to hear you have 
a good, kind husband, and are in easyi contented circumstances; 
but were they otherwise, that woukl only awaken and heighten 
my tenderness toward you. As our good and tender hearted 
parents did not live to receive any material testimonies of that 
highest human gratitude I owed them, than which nothing could 
have given me equal pleasure, the only return I can make 
them now is by kindness to those they left behind them. Would 
to God poor Ltzy had lived longer, to have been a farther witr 
ness of the truth of what I say, and that I might have had the 
pleasure of seeing once more a sister who so truly deserved my 
esteem and love ! But she is happy, while we must toil a little 
longer here below ; let us however do it cheerfully and grateful* 
ly, supported by the pleasing hope of meeting yet again on a 
»Etfer shore, where to recollect the storms and difficulties of life 
will not perhaps be inconsistent with that blissful state. You 
did right to call your daughter by her nam^ ; for you must needs 
have had a particular tender friendship for one another, endeared 
as you were by nature, by having passed the affectionate years 
of your youth together) and by that great softener and engager 
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of hearts, mutual hardship. That it was in my power to ease It 
a little, I account one of the most exquisite pleasures of my life. 
But enough of this melancholy, though not unpleasing strain. 

<* I esteem you (or your sensible and disinterested advice to Mr. 
Bell, as you will see by my letter to him ; as I approve entirely 
of his marrying again, you may readily ask me why I dont marry 
at all. My circumstances have hitherto been so variable and 
uncertain in this fluctuating world, as induce to keep me from 
engaging in such a state ; and now, though they are more settled^ 
and of late, which you will be glad to hear, considerably improv- 
ed, I begm to think myself too far advanced in life for such 
youthful undertakings, not to mention some other petty reasons 
that are apt to startle the delicacy of difficult old bachelors. I 
am, however, not a little suspicious that, was I to pay a visit to 
Scotland, which I have some thoughts of doing soon, I might 
possibly be tempted to think of a thing not easily repaired if done 
amiss. I have always been of opinion, that none make better 
wives than the ladies of Scotland ; and yet, who more forsaken 
than they, while the gentlemen are continually running abroad all 
the world over ? Some of them, it is true, are wise enough to re* 
"turn for a wife. You see I am beginning to make interest already 
with the Scots ladies. But no more of this infectious subject. 
Pray let me hear from you now and then ; and though I am not 
a regular correspondent, yet perhaps I may mend in that respect. 
Remember me kindly to your husband, and believe me to be^ 
*< Ybur most affectionate brother, 

"James Thomson.** 
Addreiied, <* To Mn. Thornton iu Lanark.** 

The benevolence of Thomson Was fervid, but not active ; he 
would give, on all occasions, what assistance his purse would sup- 
ply ; but the offices of intervention or solicitation he could not 
conquer his sluggishness sufficiently to perform. The affairs of 
others, however, were not more neglected than his own. He 
had often felt the inconveniences of idleness, but he never cured 
it ; and was so conscious of his own character, that he talked of 
writing an eastern tule of *< the^an who loved to be in distress.** 

Among his peculiarities was a vcty unskilful and inarticulate 
manner of pronouncing any lofty or solemn composition. He 

VOL. IX. 44 
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was once reading to Dodington, who, being himself a reader em- 
inently elegant, was so much fuovoked by his odd utterance, that 
he snatched the paper from his hands, and told him that he ^ 
not understand his own rerses. 

The biographer of Thomson has remarked, that an author's 
life is best read in his works ; hb observation was not well timed. 
Savage, who lived much with Thomson, once told me, he heard 
a lady remarking that she could gather from his works three 
parts of his character, that be was a*^ great lover, a grei^ svnm- 
mer, and rigorously i^tinent ;" but, said Savage, he knows not 
any love but that of the sex ; he was perhi^s never in cold water 
in his life ; and he uidulges himself in all the luxury that comes 
within his reach. Yet Savage always spoke with the most eager 
praise of his social qualities, hb warmth and constancy of friend- 
ship, and his adherence to his first acquaintance when the ad- 
Tancement of his reputation had left them behind him. 

As a writer, he is entitled to one praise of the highest kind ; 
his mode of thinking, and <rf' expresMUg his thoughts, k original. 
His blank verse is no more the Uank verse of Milton, or of any 
odier poet, than the rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of Cowley. 
His numbers, hb pauses, his diction, are of his own growth, with- 
out transcription, without imitation. He thinks in a peculiar 
trun, and he thinks always as a man of genius ; he looks round 
on nature and on life with the eye which nature bestows only on 
a poet ; the eye that dbtinguishes, in every thing presented to 
its view, whatever there is on which imagination can delight to 
be detained, and with a mind that at cmce comprehends the vast, 
and attends to the minute. The reader of The Seaaona wonders 
that he never saw before what Thomson shows him, and that he 
never yet has felt what Thomson impresses. 

His is one of the works in which blank verse seems properly 
used. Thomson's wide expansion of general views, and his enu- 
meration of circumstantial varieties, would have been d[>structed 
and embarrassed by the frequent intersections of the sense which 
are the necessary effects of rhyme. 

His descriptions of extended scenes and general effects bring 
before us the whole magnificence of nature, whether pleasing or 
dreadful. The gaiety of spring, the splendour of summer, the 
tranquillity of autumn, and the horror of winter, take in their 
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turns poisession of the mind. The poet leads us through the 
appearances of things as^hey are successively varied by the vi- 
cissitudes of the year, and imparts, to us so much of his own en- 
thusiam, that our thoughts expand with his imagery and kindle 
with his sentiments. Nor is the naturalist without his part in 
the entertainment ; for he is assisted to recollect and to combine) 
to arrange his discoveries and to amplify the sphere of his con- 
templation. 

The great defect of The BcMon% is want of method ; but for 
this I know not that there was any remedy. Of many appear- 
ances subsisting all at oncct no rule can be given why one should 
be mentioned before another ; yet the memory wants the help 
of order, and the curiosity is not excited by suspense or expec- 
tation. 

His diction is in the highest degree florid and luxuriant, such 
as may be said to be to his images and thoughts f< both their lus- 
tre and their shade ;" such as invest them with splendour, through 
which perhaps they are not always easily discerned. It is too 
exuberant, and sometimes may be charged with filibg the ear 
more than the mind. 

These poems, with which I was acquainted at their first ap- 
pearance, I have since found altered and enlarged by subsequent 
revisals, as the author supposed liis judgment to grow more ex- 
act, and as books or conversation extended his knowledge and 
opened his prospects. They are, I think, improved in general ; 
yet I know not whether they have not lost part of what Temple 
calls their ^^ race ;" a word which, applied to wines, in its prim- 
itive sense, means the flavour of the soil. 

<^ Liberty," when it first appeared, I tried to read, and soon 
desisted. I have never tried again and therefore will not hazard 
either praise or censure. 

The highest praise which he has received ought not to be sup- 
pressed ; it is said by lord Lyttelton, in the prologue to his post- 
humous play, that his works contained 

No Uno \vhloh> dying, he could with to blot* 
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1 HE poemt of Dr. Watti were, by my recommendation, in- 
serted in the late collection ; the readers of which are to impute 
to me whatever pleasure or weariness they may find in the pe- 
rusal of Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret, and Yalden. 

Isaac Watts was bom July 17, 1674, at Southampton, where 
his bther, of the same name, kept a boarding school for young 
gentlemen, though common report makes him a shoemaker. He 
appears, from the narrative of Dr. Gibbons, to have been neither 
indigent nor illiterpite. 

Iiaacy the eldest of nine children, was given to books from hit 
infancy ; and began, we are told, to learn Latin when he was 
four years old; I suppose, at home. He was afterward taught 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, by Mr. Pinhom, a clergyman, mas* 
ter of the free school at Southampton, to whom the gratitude of 
hu scholar afterward inscribed a Latin ode. 

His proficiency at school was so conspicuous, that a subscrip- 
tion was proposed for his support at the university ; but he de* 
cku>ed his resolution of taking his lot with the dissenters. Such 
he was as every christian church would rejoice to have adopted. 

He therefore repaired, in 1690, to an academy taught by Mr. 
Rowe, where he had for his companions and fellow students Mr. 
Hughes the poet, and Dr. Horte, afterward archbishop of Tuam. 
Some Latin essays, supposed to have been written as exercises 
at tlus academy, show a degi^ee of knowledge, both philosophical 
and theologicaly such as very few attain by a much longer course 
of study. 

He was, as he hints in his Miscellanies, a maker of verses from 
fifteen to fifty, and in his youth he appears to have paid attention 
to Latin poetry. His verses to his brother, in the giyconic meas- 
ure, written when he was seventeen, are remarkably easy and 
degant* Some of his other odet are deformed by the Pindaric 
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foDjr then preradlmgy and are writtoiwith such neglect of al| 
metrical rules as is without example among the ancients ; but 
his dictkxH though perhqis not always exactly pure, has such 
copiousness and splendour, as shows that he was but a very little 
distance from excellence. ' 

His method of study was to impress the contents of his books 
upon his memory by abridging them, and by interleaving them 
to amplify one system with supplements from another. 

With the congregation ci his tutor, Mr. Rowe, wbo were, I 
believe, independents, he communicated in his mneteenA year. 

At the age of twenty he left the academy, and spent two yean 
in study and devotion at the house of his fether, who treated hka 
with great tenderness ; and had the hapfmiess, indu^^ed to fevr 
parents, of living to see his son eminent for literature, and voi* 
erable for piety. 

He was then entertained by ur John Hartopp five years, as 
domestic tutor to his son ; and in that time particularly devoted 
himself to the study of the Holy Scriptures ; and, bdng chosen 
assistant to Dr. Chauncey, preached the first time on the Inrdi* 
day that completed his twenty fourth year ; probaUy considering 
that as the day of a second nativity, by which he entered on a 
new period of existence. 

In about three years he succeeded Dr. Chaum^ey ; but, soon 
after his entrance on his charge, he wns seiaed by a dangerous 
illness, which sunk him to such weakness, that the congregadon 
thought an as»stant necessary, and appointed Mr. Price. His 
health then returned gradually ; and he performed his duty till 
1713, he was seized by a fover of such violence and continiuince) 
that from the feebleness which it brought tqxm him he nev^ 
perfectly recovered. 

This calamitous state made the compassion of his fiieDds nec- 
essary, and drew upon him the attention of sir Thomas Abney, 
who received him into his house ; where, virith a constancy of 
friendship and uniformity of conduct not often to be found, he was 
treated for thirty six years with all the kindness that friendship 
could prompt, and all \ht attention that respect could dktate* 
Sir Thomas ^ed about eight years afterward ; but he contkiued 
with the lady and her dau^bters to the end of his life. The kidy 
(Bed about a year after him. 
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A coalition Hkc this, a state in v^hich the nations of patronage 
and dependence were overpowered by the perception of recip- 
Kocal benefits, deserves a particular memorial ; and I will not 
withhold from the reader Dr Gibbons's representation ; to which 
regard is to be paid, as to the narrative of one who writes what 
he knows, and what is known likewise to multitudes beside. 

'^ Our next observation shall be made upon that remarkably 
kind Providence which brought the doctor into sir Thomas Ab- 
ney's family, and continued him there till his death, a period of 
no less than thirty six years. In the midst of his sacred labours 
bt the glory of God, and good of his generation, he is seized 
with a most violent and threatening fever, which leaves him op- 
pressed with great weakness, and puts a stop at least to his pub- 
lic services fbv four years. In this distressing season, doubly so 
to hb active and pious spirit, he is invited to sir Thomas Abney's 
family, nor ever removes from it till he had finished his days. 
Here he enjoyed the uninterrupted demonstrations of the truest 
friendship. Here, without any care of his own, he had eveiy 
thing which could contribute to the enjoyment of life, and favour 
the unwearied pursuits of hib studies. Here he dwelt in a fam- 
ily, which for piety, order, harmony, and every virtue, was an 
bouse of God. Here he had the ptivilege of a countiy recessy 
the fragrant bower, the spreading lawn, the flowery garden, and 
other fidvantages, to sooth his mind and aid his restoration to 
health ; to yield him, whenever he chose them, most grateful 
intervals from his laborious studies, and enable him to return to 
them with redoubled vigour and delight. Had it not' been for 
^s most happy event, he might, as to outward view, have fee* 
biy, it may be painfully, dragged on through many more years of 
languor, and inability for public service, and even for prafitable 
study, or perhaps might have sunk into his grave under the over** 
whelming load of infirmities in the midst of his days ; and thus 
the church and world would have been deprived of those many 
excellent sermons and works which he drew up and published 
during his long residence in this family. In a few years afler 
his coming hither, sir Thomas Abney dies ; but his amiable con- 
sort survives, who shows the doctor the same respect and friend- 
ship as before, and most hapjnly for him and great numbers be- 
side ; for, as her riches were great, her generosity and munifi- 
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ceoce were m fuH proportiofi ; her thread of Bfe was drawn out 
to a great age^ even beyond that of the doctor's ; and thus thb 
excellent man, through her kindness, and that of her daughter, 
the present Mrs. Elizabeth Abney, who in a like degree esteem- 
ed and hcMKHired him, enjoyed all the benefits and felicities he 
experienced at his first entrance into this femilyt till his days 
were numbered and finished ; and, like a shock of corn in its 
season, he ascended into the regions of perfect and immoital 
life and joy.** 

If this quotation has appeared long, let it be considered that 
it comprises an account of six and thirty years, and those the 
years of Dr. Watts. 

From the time of his reception into this &mi]y, his life was 
no otherwise diversified than by successive publications. The 
series of his works I am not able to deduce ; thdr number and 
their variety show the intenseness of hb industry, and the extent 
of his capacity. 

He was one of the first authors that taught the ^ssenters to 
court attention by the graces of language. Whatever they had 
among them before, whether of learning or acuteness, was com- 
monly obscured and blunted by coarseness and inelegance of style. 
He showed them that zeal and purity might be expressed and 
enforced by polished diction. 

He continued to the end of his life the teacher of a congrega* 
tion ; and no reader of his works can doubt his fidefity or dili- 
gence. In the pulpit, though his low stature, which very litde 
exceeded five feet, graced him with no advantages of appearance, 
yet the gravity and propriety of his utterance made his discourses 
very efficacious. 1 once mentioned the reputation which Mr. 
Foster had gained by his proper delivery to my friend Dr. 
Hawkesworth, who told me, that in the art of pronunciation he 
was far inferior to Dr. Watts. 

Such was hb flow of thoughts, and such his promptitude of lan- 
guage, that in the latter part of his life be did not precompose his 
cursory sermons, but having adjusted the heads, and sketched out 
some particulars, trusted for success to his extemporary powers. 

He did not endeavour to as»st his eloquence by any gesticu* 
lations ; for, as no corporeal actions have any correspondence 
with theological truth, he did not see how they could enforce iu 
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At the cotidudoh of weighty sentences he gave time) by a 
^ort pause) for the proper impression. 
* To stated and public instruction he added &miliar yisits and 
personal application, and was careful to improve the opportuni* 
ties which conversation offered of diffusing and increasing the 
influence of religion. 

By his natural temper he was quick of resentment ; but, by 
his established and habitual practice) he was gentle, modest, and 
inoffensive. His tenderness appeared in his attention to children^ 
snd to the poor. To the poor, while he lived in the family of his 
friend, he allowed the third* part of his annual revenue, though 
the whole was not a hundred a year ; and for children, he con- 
descended to lay aside the scholar, the philosopher^ and the wlt^ 
to write little poems of devotion, and systems of instruction^ 
^idapted to their wants and capacities, from the dawn of reason 
through its gradations of advance in the morning of life. Every 
man, acquainted with the common principles of human action^ 
will look with veneration on the writer, who is at one time com- 
bating Locke, and at another making a catechism for children 
te their fourth year. A voluntary descent from the dignity of 
science is perhaps the hardest lesson that humility can teach. 

As his mind was capacious, his curiosity excursive, and his 
industry continual, his writings are very numerous, and his sub- 
jects various. With his theological works I am only enough 
acquainted to admire his meekness of opposition and his mild- 
ness of censure. It was not only in his book, but in his mindy 
that orthodoxy was united with charity. 

Of his philosophical pieces, his Logic has been received into 
the universities, and therefore wants no private recommendation ; 
if he owes part of it to Le Clerc, it must be considered that no 
man, who undertakes merely to methodize or illustrate a system, 
pretends to be its author. 

In his metaphysical disquisitions, it was observed by the late 
learned Mr. Dyer, that he confounded the idea of afiace with that 
of em/ity sfiaccy and did not consider that though space might 
be without matter, yet matter being extended could not be with- 
out space. 

• Other! say the fifth. T. B. 
VOL, n, 45 
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Few books have been perused bf me wiSk gmtf^ pteawrt 
than his ^ Improvement of the Biipd/'of which the radkal prn^" 
dples may indeed be finind in Locke's ** Conduct of the Under- 
standrog ;^ butthejr are so expanded and ramified l^ Watts, asifo 
ooofer upon him the merit crf'a work b the highest degree nsefi^ 
and pleasing. Whoever has the care of in&tructing others n^ 
be charged with defidence in his dn^ if this book is not i«com- 
9iended. 

I have mentioned his treatises of thedpgy as distinct from his 
other iNX)cfaictions ; but the truth isj that whatever be took ip 
hand was, by his incessant solicitude for souls, converted to theol- 
ogy. As piety predominated in his mind, it is diffused over his 
^yprks ; under bis direction it may be truly said, 7%ro/k^> FAl' 
l09Qfit4a fmciliafur^ philosophy is subservient to evangelical instruQ* 
6on; it is difficult to read a page without leanung, or at least wish- 
ing to be better. The attention is caught by indirect instruction, 
and he that sat down only to reason is on a sudden compelled to pray. 
It was dierefore with great propriety that, in 1738* he received 
from Edinburgh and Aberdeen an unsolicited d^loma, by whi<^ 
he became a doctor of divinity. Academical honours would havi^ 
more value, if they were always bestowed with equal judgment. 
He continued many years to study and to preach, and to do 
good 1^ his instruction and example ; till at last the iufirmides 
of age disabled him from the more laborious part of his ministe- 
rial functions, and, bebg no longer capable of puUic duty, he 
offered to remit the salary appendant to it ; but his congregation 
would not accept the resignation. 

By degrees his weakness increased, and at last confined him 
td his chamber and his bed ; where he was worn gradually away 
without psdn, till he expired, Nov. 25, 1748, in the sev^ity fifth 
year of his age. 

Few men have left behind such purity of character, or suck 
monuments df laborious [uety. He has provided mstruction lor 
all ages, from those who are listing their first lessons, to the 
enlightened readers of Malbranche and Locke ; he has left nei- 
ther corporeal nor spiritual nature imexamined ; he has taught 
the art of reasoning, and the science of the stars. 

His character, therefore, must be formed fix>m the multiplicity 
and diversity of his attainmentS| rather than from any sipgle per- 
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ftrmance ; for it would not be safe to claim for him the highest 
rank in any single denomination of literary dignity ; yet perhaps 
there was nothing in which he would not have excelled) if he 
had not divided his powers to different purauits. 

As a poet) had he been only a poet) he would probably have 
stood high among the authors with whom he is now associated. 
For his judgment was exact) and he noted Beauties and faulti 
with very nice discernment ; hia imagination) as the '< Daciam 
Battle" proveS) was vigorous and active^ and the stores of knowl- 
edge were large by wliich his fancy was to bo supplied. His ear 
was well tuned) and his diction was elegant and copiouS) but his 
devotional poetry iS) like that of others, unsatisfactory. The 
paucity of its topics enforces peipetual repetition) and the sanc- 
tity of the matter rejects the ornaments of figurative diction* It 
is sufficient for Watts to have done better than others what no 
man has done well. 

His poems on other subjects seldom rise higher than might 
be expected from the amusements of a man of letters) and have 
different degrees of value as they are more or less laboured) or 
as the occasion was more or less favourable to invention. 

He writes too often without regular measures) and too often 
in blank verse ; the rhymes are not always sufficiently corres- 
pondent. He is particularly unhappy in coining names express- 
ive of characters. His lines are commonly smooth and easy) and 
his thoughts always religiously pure ; but who is there that) to 
so much piety and innocence) does not wish for a greater measure 
of sprightliness and vigour ? He is at least one of the few poets 
with whom youth and ignorance may be safely pleased ; and 
happy \iritl be that reader whose mind is disposed, by his verses 
or his prosC) to imitate him in all but his nonconformityi to copy 
his benevolence to mani and his reverence to God. 
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Uf the birth or early part of the life of Ambrose Philips I 
have not been able to find any account. His academical educa- 
tkm he received at St. John's college in Cambridge}* where he 
first solicited the notice of the world by some English verseS) In 
the collection published by the university on the death of queen 
Mary. 

From this time how he was employed} or in what station he 
passed his life, is not yet discovered. He must have published 
his pastorals before the year 1708, because they are evidently 
prior to those of Pope. 

He afterward, 1T09, addressed to the universal patron, the 
duke of Dorset, a *^ Poetical Letter from Copenhagen,'* which 
was published in the *^ Tatler,'' and is by Pope in one of his first 
letters mentioned with high praise, as the production of a man 
^ who could write very nobly/* 

Philips was a zealous whig, and therefore easily found access 
to Addison and Steele i but his ardour seems not to have pro- 
cured him any thing more. than kind words ; since he was re- 
duced to translate the *< Persian Tales'' for Tonson, for which he 
was afterward reproached, with this addition of contempt, that he 
worked for half a crown. The book is divided into many sections, 
^each of which if he received half a crown, his reward, as writers 
then were paid) was very liberal ; but half a crown had a mean 
sound. 

He was employed in promoting the principles of his party, by 
epitomising Hacket's « Life of Archbishop Williams." The 
original book is written with such depravity of genius, such mix- 
ture of the fop and pedant, as has not often appeared. The epit- 
ome Is free enough ftt)m affectation, but has little spirit or 
^gour.t 

<» He took hli defreei, A. B. 1606, A. M. 1700. C. 

t Thii ought to have been notloed before. It wm publiihedin 1700t>vhcii 
^e appean to have obtained a IbUowihIp of St. John't . C. 
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Id 17 IS he brought upon the stage ^ The Distrest Mother/* 
almost a translatkm of Radne's ^ Andromaque." Such a work 
requires no uncommon powers ; but the fiiends of Philips exert- 
ed every art to promote his interest. Before the appearance of 
the play, a whole ** Spectator," none indeed of the best, was de- 
voted to its praise ; while it yet continued to be acied, another 
^' Spectator" was written, to tell what impression it made upo^ 
dr Roger ; and on the first night a select audience, says Pope,^ 
was called together to applaud it. 

It was concluded with the most successful epilogue that was 
ever yet spoken on the English theatre. The three first nights 
it was recited twice ; and not only continued to be demanded 
through the run, as it is termed, of the play, but whenever it is 
recalled to the stage, where by peculiar fortune, though a cc^ 
from the French, it yet keeps its place, the epilogue is still ex- 
pected, and is still spoken. 

The propriety of epilogues in general, and consequently of tbis| 
was questioned by a correspondent of " The Spectator," whose 
letter was undoubtedly admitted for the sake of the answer, which 
soon followed, written with much zeal and aciimony. The at- 
tack and the defence equally contributed to stimulate curiosit^r 
and continue attention. It may be discovered in the defencei 
that Prior's epilogue to " Phaedra" had a little excited jealousy ; 
and something of Prior's plan may be discovered in the per- 
formance of his rival. Of this distinguished epilogue the reputed 
author was the wretched Budgel, whom Addison used to de- 
nominatet '^ the man who calls me cousin i" and when he was 
asked how such a silly fellow could write so well, replied, ^ The 
epilogue was quite another thing when I saw it first." It was, 
luiown in Tonson's femily, and told to Ganick, that Addison was 
himself the author of it, and that, when it had been at first print- 
ed with his name, he came early in the morning, before the cq;>ies 
were distributed, and ordered it to be g^ven to Budgel, that k 
might add weight to the solicitation which he was then making 
for a place. 

Philips was now high in the ranks of literature. His play 
was applauded ; his translations from Sappho had been published 
in ^ The Spectator ;** he was an important and distinguished 

*Sp9ii««. tIkUb 
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Miociatd of clubs, ^vitty and political ; and nothing was want- 
ing to his happincssi but that he should be sure of its continu** 
ance. 

The work which had procured him the first notice from the 
public was his six pastorals, which, flaUering the imagination 
with Arcadian scenes, probably found many readers, and might 
have long passed as a pleasing amusement, had they not bee« 
unhappily too much commended. 

The rustic poems of Theocritus were so highly valued by tho 
Greeks and Romans, that they attracted the imitation of Virgili 
whose ecbguea seem to have been considered as precluding all 
attempts of the same kind ; for no shepherds were taught to sing 
by any succeedhig poet, till Nemesian and Calphurnlus ventured 
their feeble efforts in the bwer age of Latb literature. 

At the revival of learning in IbUy, it was soon discovered that 
a dialogue of imaginary swuins might bci composed with little 
difficulty ; because the conversation of shepherds excludes pro- 
feund or refined sentiment ; ^nd for Images and descripUonst 
satires and iiacuny, and naiads and dryads, were always within 
call; and woods and meadows, and hills and rivers, supplied varl* 
•ty of matter, which, having a natural power to sooth the mindf 
did not quickly cloy it. 

Petrarch entertained the learned men of his age with the nov- 
elty of modern pastorals in Latin. Being not ignorant of Greek} 
and finding nothing in the word eclogue of rural meaning, he 
supposed it to be corrupted by the copiers, and therefore called 
his own productions aglogue^i by which he meant to express 
the ulk of goatherds, though it will mean only the talk of goats. 
Tills new name was adopted by subsequent writers, and among 
ethers by our Spenser. 

More than a century afterward, U98, Mantuan published his 
Bucolics with such success, that they were soon dignified by 
Badius with a comment, and, as ScaUger complained, received 
into schools, and taught as clastdcal ; his complaint was vam, and 
4|e practice, however injudicious, spread far, and ccmtipued long. 
Mantuan was read, at least in some of the inferior schools of this 
kbgdom, to the beginning of the present century. The speakera 
ef Mantuan carried their disquisitions beyond the countiy, to 
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censure die com^doii» of die chureh ; and from lum Spenser 
teamed to employ his swains on tofucs of controfersj. 

The Italians soon transferred pastoral poetry into their own 
language ; Sanazzaro wrote ^ Arcafia,'* in prose and Yerse ; 
Tasso and Guarini wrote ^ Fa^ole Boschareccie," or SyWan 
Dramas ; and all the nations of EUirope filled fohunes with TTgyr- 
MM and Damorij and ThettylU and PhyUU. 

Philips thinks it ^ somewhat strange to conceive how, in an 
age so addicted to the muses, pastoral po^ry never comes to be 
so much as thought upon.** His wander seems very unseasona- 
ble ; there had never, from the time of Spenser, wanted writers 
to talk occasionally 6[ Arcadia and Stre/ihon : and half the book, 
m which he first tried his powers, conasts of dialogues on queen 
Mary's death, between TUyruM and Corydon^ot Mopnu and Me-^ 
imlcas. A series or book of pastorals, however, I know not diat 
any one had then lately published. 

Not king afterward Pope made the first display of his powers 
in four pastorals, written in a very Afferent form. Philips had 
taken Spenser, and Pope took Virgil for his pattern. Philips 
ttideavoured to be natural. Pope laboured to be elegant. 

Philips was now &voured by Addison, and by Addison's a»n« 
panions, who were very willing to push him into reputation. 
The ^Cruardian'* gave an account of pastoral, partly cridcal, and 
pardy lustoricai ; in which, when the merit of the modem is 
oxnpared, Tasso and Guarini are censured for remote dioughts 
and unnatural refinements; and, upon the whole, the Italians 
and French are all excluded from rural poetiy ; and the pipe c£ 
the pastoral muse b transmitted by lawful inheritance from The- 
ocritus to Virgil, from Virgil to Spenser, and firom Sp^iser to 
Philips. 

With this inauguradon of Philips, his rival Pope was not much 
defighted ; he therefore drew a comparison of Philips's perform- 
ance with his own, in which, with an unexampled and unequalled 
artifice of irony, though he has himself always the advantage, he 
gives the preference to Philips. The des^ of aggrandizii^ 
himself he disguised with such dexterity, that, though Addison 
discovered it, Steele was deceived, and was afi^d of displeas- 
ing Pope by publishing his paper. Published however it was, 
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** Guard. 40/' and from that time Pope and Philipt lived b a 
perpetual reciprocation of maleirolence. 

In poetical powers, of either praise or satire^ there was no 
proportion between the combatants ; but Philips^ though he could 
not prevail by wit, hoped to hurt Pope with another weapon, and 
charged him^ as Pope thought, with Addison's approbation, as 
disaffected to the government. 

Even with this he was not satisfied ; for, indeed, there is no 
appearance that apy regard was paid to his clamours. He pro- 
ceeded to grosser insults, txid hung up a rod at Button's, with 
which he threatened to chastise Pope, who appears to have been 
extremely exasperated ; for in the first edition of his letters he 
eafis Philips •< rascal," and m the last still charges him with de- 
taining in his hands the subscriptions for Homer delivered to him 
by the Hanover club. 

I suppose it was never suspected that he meant to appropriate 
the money ; he only delayed, and with sufficient meanness, the 
gratification of him by whose prosperily he was pained. 

Men sometimes suffer by injudicious kindness ; Philips be- 
came ridiculous, without his own fault, by the absurd admiration 
of his friends, who decorated him with honorary garlands, which 
the first breath of contradiction blasted. 

When upon the succession of the house of Hanover every ^« 

whig expected to be happy. Philips seems to have obtained too **! 

little notice ; he caught few drops of the golden shower, though 
he did not omit what flattery could perform. He was only made 
a commissioner of the lottery, 1717, and, what did not much 
elevate his character, a justice of the peace. 

The success of his first play must, naturally dispose him to 
turn his hopes toward the stage ; he did not however soon com- 
mit himself to the mercy of an audience, but contented himself 
With the feme already acquired, tiU after nhie years he produced, 
1783, The Briton^ a tragedy, which, whatever was iu reception, is 
now neglected ; though one of the scenes, between Vanoc, the 
British prince, and Valens, the Roman general, is confessed to bo 
written with great dramatic skill, animated by spirit truly poetical. 

He had not been idle, though he had be^n silent ; for he ex- 
hibited another tragedy the same year, on the story of ffuntfthrey^ 
duke (if OiouccBter, This tittgedy is only remembered by its title. 

VOL. II. 46 
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ffisteppiest underodtkigwisof apufwr ailed « Tlie F«oe« 
thinker,'* in conjunction wkh aM oc iUCT , cf whom one w» Dr* 
BMtor,wtia,tli«nonl3rniinbterof apwiili in SootlnMvk, v» 
«f 80 modi ci i ft a qu ence to the gu t eiuuKJ i t, tfat he wwaniei 
fint, iMhop of Brietol, and aftemid prlmte of Iretaul, where 
Ms piety nd hb cfauitf wiO be kng honoured. 

It may easily be inu^;ined that what waa printed onder tiie 
direction of Boater ivould have nothing in it indecent or icen- 
tions; its title b to be understood as implying only fireedorafiom 
imreasonable prejudice. It has been rep na ted in foiumes, hot 
is little read ; nor can fanpartial cnddsm recoanaend it as wotthy 
of revival. 

Booker was not weU qoafified to write iBimial essays ; hot he 
knew bow to pracdse the fiberafity of greatness and die lidefi^ 
of fiiendship. When he was advanced to the hdght of ecdeii- 
ftstical cBgnityy he ^d not forget the companinn of his laboart* 
Knowing Phifips to be slenderly supported, he took him to Ire- 
land, as partaker of his fortmie ; and, making him his secretary,* 
added such prelerments as enabled him to represent the county 
of Armagh in the Irbh parliament. 

In December, 17)6, he was made secretary to the brd chaii« 
cellor; and in August, 1733, became jodge d the pr e itigati vo' 
toort. 

After the deadi of hb patron he con^nued some years in Ire* 
land ; but at last longing, as it seems, for hb nadve country, 
he returned, 1748, to London, having doubdess survived most 
of hb friends and enemies, and among them hb dreaded aolag' 
onist, Pope. He found however the duke of Newcastle stiK 
living, and to him he de<Uci^ hb poems collected into a vd* 
time. • 

Having purchased an annuity of four hundred pounds, he now 
certainly hoped to pass some years of iMe In plenty and teanquil- 
lity ; but his hope deceived him ; he was struck with a palsy, 
and died t June IS, 1749, in hb seventy eighth year. 

Of hb personal character aH that I have heard is, that he was 
eminent for bravery and skill in the sword, and that in oonversa^ 

*Tli€ arehbishop'f <^Lettersy" published io 1769, the originals of which are 
now in Christ choreh libnu79 Oxford, were eoHeeted hy Mr. Philips. C. 

; At his house in Hanorer street, and waa buried in Audley chapel. C . 
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tion he was idemn aod pompous. He had great sentibility of 
eensurei if judgment may be made by a single story which I 
heard long ago from Mr. Ingi a gentleman of great eminence 
in Suffordshire. <^ Philips," said he, << was once at table, when 
I asked him, how came thy king of Epirus to drive oxen, and to 
say < I'm goaded on by love ?' After which question he never 
apoke again.'' 

Of The Di$treat Mother not much is pretended to be his own, 
and therefore it is no subject of criticism ; his other two tragedies^ 
1 believe, are not below mediocrity, nor above it. Among the 
poems, comprised in the late collection, the Letter from Denmark 
may be justly praised ; the pastorals, which by the wiiter of the 
<^ Guardian" were ranked as one of the four genuine productions 
of the rustic muse, cannot surely be despicable. That they ex- 
hibit a mode of life which does not exist, nor ever existed) is not 
to be objected ; the supposition of such a state is allowed to pas- 
toral. In his other poems he cannot be denied the praise of 
lines sometimes elegant ; but he has seldom much force « or 
much comprehension. The pieces that please best are those 
which, from Pope and Pope's adherents, procured him the name 
of Mimby Fambt/i the poems of short lines, by which he paid 
his court to all ages and characters, from Walpole, the << steerer 
of the realm," to Miss Pulteney in the nurseiy. The numbers 
are smooth and sprightly, and the diction is seldom faulty. They 
are not loaded with much thought, yet, if they had been written 
by Addison, they would have had admirers ; little things are not 
valued but when they are done by those who can do greater. 

In his translations from Pindar he found the art of reaching 
all the obscurity of the Theban bard, however he may fall below 
his sublimity ; he will be allowed, if he has less fire, to have 
more smoke. 

He has added nothing to English poetry, yet at least half his 
book deserves to be read ; perhaps he valued most himself that 
part which the critic would reject. 
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Gilbert west is one of the writers of whom I regret 
my inability to give a lufficient account ; the intelligence which 
my bquiries have obtained is general and scanty. 

He was the son of the reverend Dr. West ; perhaps * him 
who published <^ Puidar" at Oxford about the beginning of this 
century. His mother was sister to sir Richard Templet after- 
ward lord Cobham. His father^ proposing to educate him fot* 
the church, sent him first to Eton, and afterward to Oxford { but 
he was seduced to a more airy mode of life, by a commission in 
a troop of horse, procured him by his uncle. 

He continued some time in the army ; though it is reasonable 
to suppose that he never sunk into a mere soldier, nor ever lost 
the love, or much neglected the pursuit of learning ; and after- 
ward, finding himself more inclined to civil employment, he laid 
down his commission, and engaged in business under the lord 
Townshend, then secretary of state, with whom he attended the 
king to Hanover. 

His adherence to lord Townshend ended in nothing but a nom* 
ination. May 1729, to be clerk extraordinary of the privy councUi 
which produced no immediate profit ; for it only placed him in 
a state of expectation and right of succession, and it was very 
long before a vacancy admitted him to profit. 

Soon afterward he married, and settled himself in a very pleas, 
ant house at Wickham in Kent, where he devoted himself to 
learning, and to piety. Of his learning the late collection exhib* 
its evidence, which would have been yet fuller, if the disserta- 
tions which accompany his version of Pindar had not been im- 
properly omitted. Of his piety the influence has, I hope, been 
extended &r by his ^* Observations on the Resurrection,*' pub- 
lished in 1747, for which the university of Oxford created him 

* Cerulnly him. It vai puMished in IW. C. 
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a doctor of laws by diploma, March 30, 1748, and would doubt- 
less have reached yet further had he lifed to comfrfete what he 
had for some time meditated, the evidences of the truth of the 
New Testament Perhaps it may not be without eflGsct to teQ, 
that he read the prayers of the public liturgy every morning to 
his family, and that on Sunday evening he called hb servants in- 
to the parlour, and read to them first a sermon and then prayers. 
Crashaw is now not the only maker of verses to whom may be 
given the two veneraUe names offioet and ^tdni. 

He was very often vinted by Lyttekon and Pitt, who, when 
they were weary of fncdon and debates, used at Wickham to find 
bo(^ and quiet, a decent table, and literary conv e r s a t ion. There 
is at Wickham a walk made by Pitt ; and, what is-of hr more 
importance, at Wickham Lyttekon received that convictioa 
which produced his ^ Dissertadon on St. Paul.** 

These two illustrious Mends had for awhile listened to the 
t>l^idishments of infidelity ; and when West's book was publish- 
ed, it was bought by some who did not know his change of c^in- 
ion, in expectation of new objections against Christianity ; and 
as infidels do not want malignity, they revenged the disappoint- 
ment by calling him a metbodist. 

Mr. West's income was not large ; and his friends endeav- 
oured, but without success, to obtain an augmentation. It is re- 
ported, that the education of the young prince was ofiered to 
him, but that he required a more extensive power of superintend- 
ence than it was thought proper to allow him. 

In dme, however, his revenue was improved ; he lived to 
have one of the lucrative clerkships of the privy coundl, 1753, 
and Mr. Pitt at last had it in his power to make him treasurer of 
Chelsea hospital. 

He was now sufiiciently rich ; but wealth came too late to be 
long enjoyed ; nor could it secure him from the calamities of 
life ; he lost, 1755, his only son ; and the year after, March 36, 
a stroke of the palsy brought to the grave one of the few poets 
to whom the grave might be without its terrors. 

Of his translations I have only compared the first Olympk 
ode with the original, and found my expectation surpassed, bodi 
by its elegance and its exactness. He does not confine himself 
to his author's train of stanzas, for he saw that the difference of 
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dM language! required a different mode olP tertlflcation. The 
Irtt strophe is eminently happy ; In the second he has a little 
strajred from Pindar's meanings who says^ ^ if thou, my souly 
wishest to speali of games, look not in the desert sky for a planet 
hotter than the sun ; nor shall we tell of nobler games than 
those of Olympia.** He is sometimes too paraphrastical. Pin* 
dar bestows upon Hiero an epithet, which, in one word, signifies 
diUghting in hQr$e$ ; a word which, in the translation, generates 
these lines i 

Iliero'i royal broMrii u'hosc oare 

Tendt the oour>er*i noble breed, 
Plest'd to nune the preg;nant marVf 

Plesa'd to trsin tho yoathfta itotd. 

Pindar says of Pelops, that <* he came alone in the dark to the 
White sea ;" and West, 

Near the billow beaten tide '.• # < 

Of the fbam beiUvor'd main« ' .^ 

Darkling, and alone, he stood { 

which however is less exuberant than the former passage. 

A work of this kind must, in a minute examination, discover 
many imperfections ; but WestS version, so &r as I have con- 
sidered it, appears to be the product of great labour and great 
abilities. 

His InaUtution f^ the Garter^ 1743, is written with sufficient 
knowledge of the manners that prevailed m the age to which it 
is referred, and with great elegance of diction ; but, for want of 
a process of events, neither knowledge nor elegance preserve 
tl\e reader from weariness. 

His ImitaUom (f S/iemer are very successfully performed, 
both with respect to the metre, the language, and the fiction ; 
and being engaged at once by the excellence of the sentiments, 
and the artifice of the copy, the mind has two amusements to- 
gether. But such compositions are not to be reckoned among 
the great achievements of intellect, because their effect is local 
and temporary ; they appeal not to reason or passion, but to 
ntemory, and presuppose an accidental or artificial state of mind. 
An imitation of Spenser is nothing to a reader, however acute, 
by whon> Spenser has never been pei*used. Works of this kind 
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may deserve pnuse^ as pfoofe of great industiyi and great tucttf 
ofobservatloD; bat the highest praise^ the praise of gentust tbef 
cannot claim. The noblest beauties of art are those of which 
the effect is coextended with ratiooal natare^ or at least with 
the whde circle of potished life ; what is less than this can be 
only pretty^ the plaything of £st8hion» and the amusement of a 
day. 

Thbrb b in the ^ Adventurer^ a paper of verses given to one 
of the authors as Mr. West^ and 8ui^;x>8ed to have been written 
by him. It should not be concealed) howeyer^ thai it is printed 
with Mr. Jago's name in Dodsley's cdlection^ and b mentioned 
as his in a letter of Shenstone's. Perhaps West gave it without 
nammg the author ; and Hawkesworth) receiving it from himi 
thought it his ; for his he thought ity aa he told me^ and as he 
t^ls the public 
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W^IIXIAM COLLINS was born at Chichester, on the twen- 
ty fifth day of December, about 1720. His father was a hatter 
of good reputation. He was in 1733, as Dr. Warburton has 
kindly informed me, admitted scholar of Winchester college^ 
where he was educated by Dr. Burton. His English exercises 
were better than his Latin. 

He first courted the notice of the public by some verses to 
« A lady weeping," published m " The Gentlemun's Maga* 
rinc- 

In 1740, lie stood first in the list of the scholars to be received 
In succession at New college, but unhappily there was no vacancy. 
This was the original misfortune of his life. He became a com- 
moner of Queen's college, probably with a scanty maintenance ; 
but was, in about half a year, elected a demy of Magdalen col- 
lege, where he continued till he had taken a bachelor's degreoi 
and then suddenly left the university ; for what reason I know 
not that he told. 

He now, about 1744, came to London, a Hterary adventureri 
with many projects in his head, and very little money in his pock- 
ets. He designed many works ; but his great fault was irreso* 
lution ; or the frequent calls of immediate necessity broke hit 
scheme, and suffered him to pursue no settled purpose. A man 
doubtful of his dinner, or trembling at a creditor, is not much 
disposed to abstracted meditation, or remote inquiries. He pub- 
lished proposals for a History of the Revival of Learning ; and 
I have heard him speak with great kindness of Leo the tenth, 
and with keen resentment of his tasteless successor. But prob- 
ably not a page of his history was ever written. He planned sev- 
eral tragedies, but he only planned them. He wrote now and 
then odes and other poems, and did somethlngi however iktle. 

vox*. XI. 47 
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About this time I fell into lus company. Ifis a|ipeanaice ^ 
decent and manly ; his knowledge considerablet his views exten- 
UTCt his conversation elegant, and hb cfispositioD cheerfol. By 
degrees I gained his confidence ; and one day was admitted to 
him when he was immured by a bailiff, that was prowling in the 
street On thb occasion recourse was had to the booksellers, 
who, on the credit of a translation of Aristotle's Poetics, which 
he engaged to write with a large commentary, advanced as much 
money as enabled him to escape into the country. He showed 
me the guineas safe in hb hand. Soon afterward his uncle, Mr. 
Martin, a lieutenant colonel, left him about two thousand pounds ; 
a sum which CoUms could scarcely think exhaustible, and which 
he did not live to exhaust The guineas were then repud, and 
the translation neglected. 

But man is not bom for happiness. Collins, who, while he 
Mtudied to itve^ felt no evil but poyerty, no sooner Hved to ttudy 
than his life was assailed by more dreadful calamities, disease, and 
insanity. 

Having formerly written his character,* while periiaps it was 
yet more distinctly impressed upon my imemory, I shall insert it 
here. 

^ Mr. Ccdlins was a man of extenuve literature, and of vigor- 
ous focuhies. He was acquainted not only with the learned 
tongues, but with the Italian, French, and Spanish languages. 
He had employed his mind chiefly upon works of fiction, aad 
subjects of foncy ; and, by indulging some peculiar haUts of 
thought, was eminently delighted with those flights of imagina- 
tion which pass the bounds of nature, and to which the mind b 
reconciled only by a passive acquiescence in popular traditions. 
He loved fairies, genii, giants, and monsters ; he delighted io 
rove through the meanders of enchantment, to gaze on the m^ 
nificence of golden palaces, to repose by the water fiiUs of Ely- 
sian gardens. 

^ Thb was however the character rather of hb inclination 
than his genius ; the grandeur of wildness, and the novelty of 
extravagance, were always dedired by him but not always attained. 

* In the << Foetieal Calendar," a eoUectkm of poems by Fawkes and Wo- 
ty» in seTeral volomes, 176$, he C. 
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Yet| as diligence b never wholly lost ; if bis efforU some* 
timet caused harshness and obscurity^ they likewise produced in 
h^>pier moments sublimity and splendour. This idea which he 
had formed of excellence led him to oriental fictions and allegor^ 
ical imageryi and perhaps^ while he was intent upon description) 
he did not sufficiently cultivate sentiment. His poems are the 
productions of a mind not deficient in firci nor unfurnished with 
knowledge either of books or lifo^ ^ut somewhat obstructed in 
its progress by deviation in quest of mistaken beauties. 

^* His morals were pure, and his opinions pious ; in a long 
continuance of poverty, and long habits of dissipation, it cannot 
be expected that any character should be exactly uniform. There 
is a degree of want by which the freedom of agency is almost 
destroyed ; and long association with fortuitous companions will 
at last relax the strictness of truth, and abate the fervour of sin- 
cerity. That this man, wise and virtuous as he was, passed al- 
most unentangled through the snares of life, it would be preju- 
dice and temerity to affirm ; but it may be said that at least he 
preserved the source of action unpolluted, that his principles 
were never shaken, that^his distinctions of right and wrong were 
never confounded, and that his faults had nothmg of malignity or 
design, but proceeded from some unexpected pressurci or cas- 
ual temptation. 

^* The latter part of < his life cannot be remembered but with 
pity and sadness. He languished some years under that depres- 
sion of mind which enchains the faculties without destroying 
them) and leaves reason the knowledge of right without the 
power of pursuing it. These clouds which he perceived gath- 
ering on his intellects, he endeavoured to disperse by travel, and 
passed into France ; but found himself consti*ained to yield to his 
malady, and returned. He was for some time confined in a house 
of lunatics, and afterward retired to the care of his sister in 
Chichester, where death, in 1756, came to his relief. 

<^ After his return from France, the writer of this character 
paid him a visit at Islington, where he was waiting for his sister) 
whom he had directed to meet him i there was then nothing of 
disorder discernible in his mind by any but himself; but he had 
withdrawn from study, and travelled with no other book than an 
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EnglUi Tetettttit» such as diUAm cany to the ackio&s vhdi 
Ins friend took it into his haKl, out of cnriooiy to see whMcHl► 
IH«uoa araanof letters hadchosco, ^ I hate hot one book/ aii 
Coliios, 'but that is the best." 

Soch was the &te of CoUms, with n^om I ooce ddigbtedti 
cooTerse, and whoai 1 3Fet remember with tcadrmeaaL 

He was visited at Chichester m his hut ittnesa, hf fail lend 
friends Dr. Warton vmH his brother ; to whom be spoke viA 
disapprobation of his Oriental Ectogues^asnot aoffidenilf a* 
pressive of Asiatic manners, and called them his Irish Edogoei. 
He showed them, at the same time, an ode inscribed to Mr. Jda 
Himie, on the superstitions ci the HigUands ; wfaick tkf 
thought superior to his other woiks, bat which do search lasfrt 

Hb disorder was not afienatkn of mind^^bot general lazitjrail 
feeUeoess, a deficiency rather of hb vital than his inteHedol 
powers. What he spcke wanted ndther ju(^;meiit nor ipiit; 
but a few minutes exhausted Mm, so that he was foced to wti 
upon the couch, till a short cessation restored his powers, mi 
he was again able to talk with hb feimer vigour. 

The approaches of tlus dreadful malady he began to Mtam 
after bb uncle's death ; and, with the usual wes^Jiess of mcD* 
diseased, eagerly aiatched that temporary relief widi whicb the 
table and the bottle flatter and seduce. But bis health cootnm- 
ally declined, and he grew more and mcne burdensome to hin* 
self. 

To what I have formerly sud of hb writmgs may be ad(U 
that hb diction was often harsh, unskilfully laboured, and injoSr 
doudy selected. He affected the obsolete when it was notw<f* 
thy of revival ; and he puts hb words out of the common ordefj 
seehiing to think, with some later candidates for fimie, thatatit 
to write prose b certainly to write poetry. Hb fines commoDlf 
are of ^ow motion, clogged and impeded mtt clusters of cooao* 
nants. As men are often esteemed who cannot be loved, so tbe 
poetry of Collins may sometimes extort praise when it gif^St- 
tle pleasure. 

* It KB printed In the late eolleetion. R. 
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Mr. Cdlin's first production is added here from the ^ Poeti- 
€:al CaleDdar/' 

TO MISS AXmEUA C ■ K , 
ON HER WEEPING AT HER SISTEr's WEDDING. 

Cease, fisur Aarelia, eease to mourn ; 

Lament not Hannah's happy state ; 
Yon may be happy m your turn. 

And seize the treasure you regret. 
With loye united Hymen stands. 

And softly whispers to your eharms, 
** Meet but your lover in my bands, 

You'll find your sister in his arms." 



DYER. 



John dyer, of whom I hay« no other account to give than 
his own letters, published with Hughes's correspondence! and 
the notes added by the editor^ have afforded mci was bom in 
1700, the second son of Robert Dyer of Aberglasney, in Caer- 
marthenshire, a solicitor of great capacity and note. 

He passed through Westminster school under the care of Dr. 
Freind, and was then called home to be instructed in his father's 
profession. But his father died soon, and he took no delight in 
the study of the law ; but, having always amused himself with 
drawing, resolved to turn painter, and became pupil to Mr. Rich- 
ardson, an artist then of high repuutioni but now better known 
by his books than by his pictures. 

Having studied awhile under his master, he became, as he 
tells his friend, an itinerant painter, and wandered about South 
Wales, and the parts adjacent ; but he mingled poetry with paint- 
ing, and about 1737, printed ^^Orongar Hill" in Lewis's Mk- 
cellany. 

Being, probably, unsatisfied with his own proficiency, he, like 
other painters, travelled to Italy ; and coming back in 1740, pub- 
lished The Buina qf Rome. 

If his poem was written soon after his return, he did not make 
much use of his acquisitions in paintbig, whatever they might 
be ; for decline of health, and love of study, determined him to 
the church. He therefore enured into orders ; and, it seemsy 
married about the same time a lady of the name of Ensor ; 
** whose grandmother," say he, ^ was a Shakespeare, descended 
from a brother of every body's Shakespeare ;" by her, in 1756, 
he had a son and three daughters living. 

His ecclesiastical proviidon was for a long time but slender. 
His first patron, Mr. Harper, gave him, in 1741, Cakhorp in 
Leicestershire, of eighty pounds a year, on which he lived ten 
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years, and then exchanged it for BelchfiMrd m lincohishire, of 
seventy five. His condtion now began to mend. In 1751, ar 
John Heathcote gave him Coningsby, c^ one hundred and forty 
pounds a year ; and in 1755 the chancellor added Kirkby, cioae 
hundred and ten. He complains that the repdr of the house at 
Coningsby, and other expenses, took away the profit. In 1757 
he published 7%^ Fleece^ his greatest poetical work ; of which I 
will not suppress a ludicrous story. Dodsley, the bookseller, was 
one day mentioning it to a critical visitor, with moieexpectatioB 
of success than the other could easily admit. In the conversa- 
taon the author's age was asked, and being represented as ad- 
vanced m Hie, ^ he will,"saM the critic, *< be buried in wooiten.** 

He did not indeed long survive that publication, nor long enjoy 
the increase of his preferments ; for in ^ 1758 he cHed. 

Dyer is not*a poet of bulk or dignity sufficient to require an 
elaborate criticism. Grcngar HiU is the hapiMestof his produc- 
tions ; it is not indeed very accurately written ; but the scenes 
which it ^i^ys are so pleasing, the imi^;es which they raise 
are so welcome to the mind, and the reflections of the writer so 
consonant to the general sense or experience of mankmc^ that 
when it is once read, it will be read again. 

The idea of Tlhe Rums of Rome strikes more, but pleases less, 
and the title raises greater expectation than the performance 
gradfies. Some passages, however, are concdved with the mind 
of a poet ; as when, in the neighbourhood i^ dilapidating edfi- 
cesi be says, 

—The pilgrim oft 
At dead of niglit, 'mid his oriton, hean 
Aghast the roke of time, disparting tow/*T9, 
TamhUog aU precipitate, down dash'd, 
Battliog around, loud thund'ring to the moon. 

. Of The Fleecey which never became popular, and b now uni- 
versally neglected, I can say little that is likely to recal it to 
attention. The woolcomber and the poet appear to me such <Ms- 
cordant natures, that an attempt to bring them together is to cou' 
file the aerfient nmth the fowl. When Dyer, whose mind was not 
impoetical, has done his utmost, by interesting his reader in our 
native commo(£ty, by intersperung rural imagery, and incidental 

♦ July 84Ui. C. 
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digreiaions, hj clothing small images in great words^ and by all 
the writer's arts of delusion, the meanness naturally adhering) 
and the irreverence habitually annexed to trade and manufacture, 
sink him under insuperable oppression ; and the disgust which 
blank verse, encumbering and encumbered, superadds to an un- 
pleusin^^ subject, soon repels the rcaderi however willing to be 
pleased. 

Let me however honestly report whatever may counterbalance 
this weight of censure. I have been told, that Akenside, who, 
upon a poetical question, has a right to be heard, said, <^ That he 
would regulate his opinion of the reigning taste by the fote of 
Dyer's Fleece ; for, if that were ill received, he should not think 
it any longer reasonable to expect fume from excellence." 
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SHENSTONE. 



William SHENSTONE,the ton of Thomas Shenstone and 
Anne Pen^ was bom in Novembery 1714t at the Leasowes in 
Hales Owen, one of those insulated districts which, b the divi- 
don of the kingdom, was appended, for some reason not now dis- 
coverable, to a distant county ; and which, though surrounded by 
Warwiclishire and Worce8tershire,belongs to Shropshire, though 
perhaps thirty miles distant from any other part of it. 

He learned to read of an old dame, whom his poem of TTie 
Schooimi$tre$9 has delivered to posterity ; and soon received 
such delight from books, that he was always calling for fresh en- 
tertainment, and expected that, when any of the femily went to 
market, a new book should be brought him, which, when it camOf 
was in fondness carried to bed and laid by him. It is said, that» 
when his request had been neglected, his mother wrapped up a 
piece of wood of the same form, and pacified him for the night. 

As he grew older, he went for awhile to the grammar school 
in Hales Owen, and was placed afterward with Mr. Crumptooi 
an eminent schoolmaster at Solihul, where he distinguished him- 
self by the quickness of his progress. 

When he was young, June 1734, he was deprived of his fath- 
er, and soon after, August 1726, of his grandfather ; and wasy 
with his brother, who died afterward unmarriedi left to the care 
of his grandmother, who managed the estate. 

From school he was sent in 1733 to Pembroke college in Ox- 
ford, a society which for half a century has been eminent for 
English poetry and elegant literature. Here it appears that he 
found delight and advantage ; for he continued his name in the 
book ten years, though he took no degree. After the first four 
years he put on the civilian's gown, but without showing any in- 
tention to engage in the profession. 

About the time when he went to Oxford, the death of his 
grandmother devolved his afdsirs to the care of the reverend Mr. 
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Ddman, ofBromein Staflbrdthire, whose attention heahvafd 
mentioned with gratitude. 

At Oxford he emplojred himielf upon English poetry ; and in 
1737 published a small nuscellanyt without his name. 

He then for a time wandered about^ to acquaint himself with 
life) and was sometimes at Londoni sometimes 9i Bath, or any 
other place of public resort ; but he did not f<M*get his poetry. 
He published in 1741 Im Judgment <fHercuie9^9dikesaed%» Mr* 
Lyttelton, whose interest he supported with great warmth at an 
election ; this was next year followed by The ikhooitmstreas^ 

Mr. Dolman^ to whose care he was indeUed for his ease and 
leisure, died in 1745, and the care of hb own fortune now fell 
upon him. He tried to escape it awhile, and lived at his house 
with his tenants, who were distantly related ; but, finding that 
imperfect posseswin inconvenient, he took the whole estate into 
his own hands, more to the improvement of its beauty, than the 
increase of its produce. 

Now was excited his delight in rural pleasures, and his am* 
bition of rural elegance ; he began from this time to point his 
prospects, to diversify his surface, to entangle his walks, and to 
wind his waters ; which he did with such judgment and such fon- 
cy, as made hb little domain the envy of the great, and the ad- 
miration of the skilful ; a place to be visited by travellers, and 
copied by designers. Whether to plant a walk in undulating 
curves, and to place a bench at every turn where there is an ob- 
ject to catch the view ; to make water run where it wiU be 
heard, and to stagnate where it will be seen ; to leave intervals 
where the eye will be pleased, and to thicken the plantation whei« 
there is something to be hidden f demand any great powers 
of mind, I will not inquire ; perhaps a surly and sullen spec- 
tator may think such performances rather the sport than the busi- 
ness of human reason. But it must be at least confessed, that to 
embellish the form of nature is an innocent amusement ; and 
some praise must be allowed, by the most supercilious observer, 
to him who does best what such multitudes are contending to do 
well. 

This praise was the praise of Shenstone ; but, like all other 
modes of felicity, it was not enjoyed without its abatements. 
Lyttelton was his neighbour and his rivali whose empire, spacious 
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and opulent, looked with disdain on the /letty ttate that afifieajred 
be/and if. For awhile the inhabitantB of Hagley affected to tell 
their acquaintance of the little fellow that waa trying to make 
himself admired ; but when by degrees the Leasowes forced 
themselves into notice, they took care to defeat the curiosity 
which they could not suppress, by conducting their visitants per* 
versely to inconvenient points of view, and introducing them at 
the wrong end of a walk to detect a deception ; injuries of which 
Shenstone would heavily complab. Where thm is emulation 
there will be vanity ; and where there is vanity thm will be folly.* 

The treasure of Shenstone wftfllJiH '^^^^ flys i ^ valued what 
he valued merely for its looks ; nothing raised his indignaUon 
more than to ask if there were any fishes in his water. 

His house was mean, and he did not improve it ; his care was 
of his grounds. When he came home from his walks he might 
find his floors flooded by a shower through the broken roof; but 
eould spare no money for its reparation. 

In time his expenses brought clamours about him, that over- 
powered the lamb's bleat and the linnet's song ; and his groves 
were haunted by beings very different from &uns and &iries.t 

* Thli ohafge ftgainit the Lyttelton family hai been denied with tome 
degree of warmth by Mr» Pptttr, and ilnoe hj Mr. Gravei. The latter 
•ayiy *< The truth of the oaie, I believe, was, that the Lyttelton family went 
•0 firequenUy with their family to the Leatowei» that they were unwill- 
ing to break in upon Mr. Shenitone'i retirement on every oooaiioni tuad 
therefore often went to the principal points of view without waiting for any 
one to oonduot them regularly tlirough the whole walks. Of this Mr. 
Bhenitone would tomeUmei peevishly complain ; though, I am persttaded» 
ke never really suspected any lU natured intention in his worthy s&d much 
valued neighbours.*' R. 

t Mr. Graves, however, expresses his belief that this is a groundless sur- 
mise. ** Mr. Shenstone," he adds, « was too much respected in the neigh- 
bourhood to be treHted with rudeness ; and though his works, fhigally as 
they were managed, added to his manner of living, must necessarily havo 
made him exceed his income, and, of course, he might sometimes be distress- 
ed for money, yet he had too much spirit to expose himself to insults (torn 
triiling sums, and guarded against any great distress, by antloipaUng a few 
hundreds ; which his citato could very well bear, as appeared by what re- 
mained to his executors after the payment of his debts, and his legacies to 
his fViends, and annuities of thirty pounds a year to one servant, and six 
pounds to another ; for his will was dictated with e<iual justice and gener- 
08lty.'» B. 
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He Spent his estate in adoniing hy and his death was probably list- 
ened by his anxieties. He was a lamp that spent its oil in blaz* 
Big. It is said^ that, if he had lived a little longer, he wonid 
have been assisted by a pension ; such bounty could not have 
been ever more properly bestowed ; but that it was ever asked 
b not certain ; it is too certain that it never was enjoyed. 

He £ed at the Leasowes, of a putrid fever, about five on 
Friday morning, February 1 1, 1763 ; and was buried by the side 
of his brother in the churchjrard of Hales Owen. 

He was never married, though he might have obtabed the 
lady, whoever she was, to whom his <* Pastoral Ballad** was ad- 
dressed. He is represented by his friend Dodsley as a man of 
great tenderness and generosity, kind to all that were within his 
influence ; but, if once offbnded, not eauly appeased ; inattentive 
to economy, and careless of his expenses. In his person he 
was larger than the middle size, with something clumsy in hit 
form ; very negligent of his clothes, and remarkable for weanng 
his grey hair in a particular manner ; lor he held that the fash- 
ion was no rule of dress, and that every man was to suit hb 
appearance to his natural form.* 

His mind was not very comprehensive, nor his cuiiodty ac- 
tive ; he had no value for those parts of knowledge which he 
had not himself cultivated. 

His Hie was imstained by any crime ; the Elegy <m Jewe^ 
which has been supposed to relate an tmfortunate and criminal 
amour of his own, was known by his friends to have been sug* 
gested by the story of Miss Godfrey in Richardson*s ^ Pamela.*^ 

What Gray thought of his character, from the perusal of fais 
letters, was this ; 

^ I have read too an octavo volume of Shenstone's letters. 
Poor man ! he was always wishing for money, for fame, an4 
other distinctions ; and his whole philosophy consisted in living 
i^nsl his will in retirement, and in a place which his taste had 

• " These,'* says Mr. Graves, ** were not preeisely his seotineiit% 
though he thought right enough, that every one should, in some degree*, 
eonsult his particular shape and complexion in adjusting his dress ; and that 
BO fashion ought to sanctify what was ungraeeful» absurd, or really defbrm* 
ed.** R. 
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•doroedy but which he <xAy enjoyed when people of note came 
to see and commend it ; hit correspondence it about nothing 
obe but thit place and hit own writings, with two or three neigh- 
bouring clergymen, who wrote Terses too.** 

Hit poemt consist of elegies, odesi and ballads, humorous sal* 
lies, and moral pieces. 

His conception of an elegy he has in his prefixe very judi* 
cbusly and discriminately explained. It is, according to his ac- 
count, the effusion of a contemplative mind, sometimes plain- 
tive, and always serious, and therefore superior to the glitter of 
alight omamentt. Kb compositions suit not ill to this description* 
His topics of praise are the domestic virtues, and his thoughts 
are pure and simple ; but, wanting combination, they want vari- 
ety. The peace of solitude, the innocence of inactivity, and 
the unenvied security of an humble station, can fill but a few 
pages. That of which the essence is uniformhy will be soon de- 
scribed. Hit elegiet have therefore too much resemblance of 
each other. 

The linet are tometimet tuch at elegy requires, smooth and 
easy ; but to this praise his claim is not constant ; his diction is 
often harsh, iniproper, and affected ; his words ill coined, or ill 
chosen ; and his phrase unskilfully inverted. 

The lyric poems are almost all of the light and airy khid, such 
at trip lightly and nimbly along, without the load of any weighty 
meaning. From these, however, rural elegance has some right 
to be expected. I once heard it praised by a very learned lady ; 
and though the lines are irregular, and the thoughts diffused 
with too much vertx)sity, yet it cannot be denied to contam both 
philosophical argument and poetical spirit. 

Of the rest I cannot thmk any excellent ; The Skylark pleases 
me best, which has however more of the epigram than of the 
ode. 

But the four parts of his Poitoral Ballad demand particular 
notice. I cannot but regret that it is pastoral ; a^ intelligent 
reader, acquainted with the scenes of real life, sickens at the 
mention of the crook, the fiifie, the sheefi, ahd the kidtf which it 
is not necessary to bring forward to notice, for the poet's art is 
telectiooi and he ought to show the beauties without the gross* 
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nessofthe country life. Hb stanza seems to hate been choscA 
in imitation of Rowe's ^ Despairing Shepherd." 

In the first part are two passages, to which if any mind toiieft 
its qrmpathjT) it has no acquaintance with love or nature. 

I prix'd every hoar that went by, 

BeyoMd til thst had pleat*d me before ; 
But aov tbey are past, and I sigh» 

And 1 grieve that i priz'd them no more. 

When fi9re*d the fiur nymph to forego. 

What angoith I felt in my heart ! 
Yet I thought, but it might not be so, 

TwM with pain that the taw me depart 

She gazM, ai I slowly withdrew. 

My path 1 eonld hardly diseem ; 
So sweetly she bade me adieu, 

I thought that she bade me return. 

In the second this passage has its prettiness, though it be not 
equal to the former. 

I have found outa gift for my fair ; 

I have found where the woodpigeont breed ; 
But let me that plunder forbear. 

She will say 'twas a barbarous deed ; 

For he ne'er eould be true, she averr'd. 

Who eould rob a poor bird of its young ; 
And 1 loVd her the more, when I heard 

Such tenderness Sail from her tongue. 

In the third he mentions the common places of amorous poet- 
ry with some address. 

*TiB his with mock passion to glow ! 

'Tis his in smooth tales to unfold. 
How her (ace is as bright as the snow. 

And her bosom, be sure, is as cold ; 

How the nightingales labour the strain. 

With the notes of this charmer to vie ; 
How they vary their accents in vain. 

Repine at her triumphs, and die. 

In the fourth I find nothing better than this natural strain of 
hope. 
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AUt ! from the day that we met» 

What hope of an end to my woes, 
When I ounnot endure to forget 

The glanoo that undid ray repoie. 

Yet time may diminish the pain ; 

The flower, and the ihrubi and the treei 
Which I rcar'd for her pleasure in vain, 

In time may have comfort for me. 

His levities are by their title exempted from the severities of 
criticism ; yet it may be remarked, in a few words^ that his hu- 
mour is sometimes gross, and seldom sprightly. 

Of the moral poems, the first is The Choice qfHercule^^ from 
Xenophon. The numbers are smooth, the diction elegant, and 
the thoughts just ; but something of vigour is still to be wished, 
which it might have had by brevity and compression. His Fate 
tfDcHcacy has an air of gaiety, but not a very pointed and gen- 
eral moral. His blank verses, those that can read them may 
probably find to be like the blank verses of his neighbours. Lcve 
and Honour is derived from the old ballad, ^^ Did you not hear 
of a Spanish Lady V* I wish it well enough to wish it were in 
rhyme. 

The Sehoolmiatreas^ of which I know not what claim It hat to 
stand among the moral works, is surely the most pleasing of 
Shenstone*s performances. The adoption of a particular style, 
b light and short compositions, contributes much to the increase 
of pleasure ; we are entertained at once with two imitations, of 
nature in the sentiments, of the origmal author in the style ; and 
between them the mind is kept in perpetual employment. 

The general recommendation of Shenstone is easiness and 
simplicity ; his general defect is want of comprehension and 
variety. Had his mind been better stored with knowledge, 
whether he could have been great, I know not ; he could cer- 
tainly have been agreeable. 
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1 HE following life was written, at my request, by a gentleman 
who had better information than I could easily have obtained ; 
and the public will perhaps wish that I had solicited and obtained 
more such favours from him.* 

*' OXAR BtR, 

^^ In consequence of our different conversations about authentic 
materials for the life of Young, I send you the following detail. It 
is not, I confess, immediately in the line of my profession ; 
but hard indeed is our fate at the bar, if we may not call a few 
hours now and then our own. 

<( Of great men, something must always be skid to gratify 
curiosity. Of the illustrious author of the Mghf Thoughts much 
has been told of which there never could have been proofs ; and 
little care appears to have been taken to tell that, of which proofs, 
with little trouble, might have been procured." 

Edward Young was bom at Upham, near Winchester, in 
June, 1681. He was the son of Edward Young, at that time 
fellow of Winchester college and rector of Upham ; who was the 
son of Jo. Young of Woodhay in Berkshire, styled by Wood,^«i- 
$leman. In September, 1682, the poet's father was collated to 
the prebend of Gillingham Minor, in the church of Sarum, by 
bishop Ward. When Ward's faculties were impaired through 
age, his duties were necessarily performed by others. We 
learn from Wood, that at a visitation of Sprat's, July the 12th. 
1686, the prebendary preached a Latin sermon, afterward pub- 
lished, with which the bishop was so pleased, that he told the chap- 
ter he was concerned to find the preacher had one of the worst 
prebends in their church. Some time after this, in consequence 
of his merit and reputation, or of the interest of lord Bradford) 

* See Gent. Mag. vol. LXX. p. SSfh N. 
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to whom, in 1702, he dedicated two volumes of sennoiiSt he was 
appointed chaplain to king William and queen Maiy^ and pre- 
ferred to the deaneiy of Sarum. Jacob, who wrote in 1720, sajrs^ 
<< he was chaplain and derk of the closet to the late queen, who 
honoured him by standing godmother to the poet." His fellow- 
ship of Winchester he resigned in fevour of a gentleman of the 
name of Harris, who married his cMily daughter. The dean died at 
Sarum, after a short illness, in 1705, in the sixty third year of hb 
age. On the Sunday after his decease bishop Buiiiet preached 
at the cathedral, and began his sermon with saying, ^ Death has 
been c^late walking round us, and making breach upon breach 
upon us, and has now carried away the head of this body with a 
stroke ; so that he, whom you saw a week ago distributing the 
holy mysteries, is now laid in the dust. But he sUll lives in the 
many excellent directions he has left us, both how to live and 
how to die." 

The dean placed his son upon the foundation at Winchester 
cdlege, where he had himself been educated. At this school 
Edward Young remdned till the election after his eighteenth 
birthday, the period at which those upon the foundatum are su- 
perannuated. Whether he did not betray his abilities early in 
life, or his masters had not skill enough to discover in their pupil 
any marks of genius for which he merited reward, or no vacancy 
at Oxford afforded them an opportunity to bestow upon him the 
reward provided for merit by William of Wykeham ; certain it 
is, that to an Oxford fellowship our poet did not succeed. By 
chance, or by choice, New college cannot claim the hcmour of 
numbering among its fellows him who wrote the AigAt Thoughts, 

On the 13th. of October, 1703, he was entered an independent 
member of New college, that he might live at little expense in 
the warden's lodgings, who was a particular friend of his feith- 
er's, till he should be qualified to stand for a fellowship at All 
Souls. In a few months the warden of New college died. He 
then removed to Corpus college. The president of this societyi 
from regard also for his father, invited him thither, in order to 
lessen his academical expenses. In 1708, he was nominated to 
a law fellowship at All Souls by archbishop Tenison, into whose 
hands it came by devolution. Such repeated patix>nage, while it 
justifies Burnet's praise of the father> reflects credit on the con- 
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diKt of the son ; the manner in which it was exerted aeems to 
prove that the father did not leave behind much wealth. 

On the 23d. of Aprils 1714, Young took hia degree of bache- 
lor of civil laws, and hia doctor's degree on the l€th. of Junoy 
1719. 

Soon after he went to Oxford, he discovered, it is said, an in- 
clination for pupils. Whether he ever commenced tutor is not 
known. None has hitherto boasted to have received his academ- 
ical instruction from the author of the J^ht ThoughtM. 

It is probable that his college wa% proud of him no less as a 
scholar than as a poet ; for in 1716, when the foundation of the 
Codrington library was laid, two years after he had taken his 
bachelor's degree. Young was appointed to speak the Latin ora- 
tion. This is at least particular for being dedicated in English 
^ to the ladies of the Codrington &mily." To these ladies he 
says, that <^ he was unavoidably flung into a singularity, by being 
obliged to write an epistle dedicatory void of common place, and 
such a one was never published before by any author whatever ; 
that this practice absolved them from any obligation of reading 
what was presented to them ; and that the bookseller approved 
of it, because it would make people stare, was absurd enough) 
and perfectly right." 

Of this oration there is no appearance in his own edition of 
his works ; and prefixed to an edition by Curll and Tonson, 174 1| 
is a letter from Young to Curll, if we may credit Curll, dated 
December the 9th. 1739, wherein he says, that he has not leisure 
to review what he formerly wrote, and adds, ^* I have not the 
' Epistle to lord Lansdowne.' If you will take my advice, I 
would have you omit that, and the oration on Codrington. I 
think the collection will sell better without them." 

There are who relate, that, when first Young found himself 
independent, and his own master at All Souls, he was not the 
ornament to religion and morality which he afterward became. 

The authority of his father, indeed, had ceased, some time be- 
fore, by his death ; and Young vras certainly not ashamed to be 
patronised by the infamous Wharton. But Wharton befriended 
in Young, perhaps, the poet, and particularly the tragedian. If 
virtuous authors must be patronised only by virtuous peers, who 
shall point them out ? 
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Tet Pope is said by Ruffhead to hanre toM Wartfurton, dnft 
^ Young had miKh of a sublime geiuusythoD^withoat coalman 
sense ; so that his genhis, having no guide, was peipetually fia- 
ble to degenerate into bombast. This made him pass a fao&ah 
yoti/A, the sport of peers and poets; buthb having a very good 
heart enabled him to support the clerical character when he as- 
sumed it, first with decency, and afterward widi hoooor." 

They who thmk in of Young's morafity m the earfy part of Ida 
life, may periiaps be wrong ; but Tindai could not err in bk 
opinion of Young's warmth and ability in the cause of r^;iaD« 
Ttndalusedtoq>endmuchof his time at All Souls. ^Theother 
boys," said the atheist, ^ I can always answer, because I ahrajs 
know whence they have their arguments, which I have read a 
hundred times ; but that feQow Youi^ is continually pestering 
me with something of his own.'** 

After all, Tindai and the censurers of Youngmay be reconcS- 
able. Young might, for two or three years, have tried that kind 
of life, in which his natural principles would not suffer him to 
wallow long. If this were so, he has left behind him not only 
hb evidence in ftivour of virtue, biit the potent testimony of ex- 
perience against vice. 

We shall soon see that one <^ his earliest productions was more 
serious than what comes from the g^ierality of unfledged poets. 

Young perhaps ascribed the good fintune of Addison to die 
<^ Poem to his majesty," presented, with a copy of verses, to 
Somers ; and hoped that he also might soar to wealdi and hon- 
our on wings of the same kind. His first poetical flight was when 
queen Anne called up to the house of lords the scxis of the earls 
of Northampton and Aylesbury, and added, in one day, ten 
others to the number of peers* In order to reconcile the people 
to one, at least, of the ne^ lords, he published, in 1712, An EfiU» 
tit to the right honourable George lord Lansdovme. In this com- 
podtion the poet pours out his panegyric with the extravagance 

* Af my gremt friend is now beeome tke subjeet of biography, it alMmld 
be told, that every time I called upon Johnson during the time I was em- 
ployed in collecting materials for this life, and patting it together, he never 
suffered me to depart without some such farewell as this ; <* Don't forget 
that rascal Tindai, sir. Be sure to hang up the atheist" Alim^ipg to this 
abecdote, which Johnson had mentioned to me. 
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of a young maiif who thmks his present stock of weidth will nev- 
er be exhausted. 

The poem seems intended also to reconcile the public to the 
hte peace. This is endeavoured to be done by showing that men 
are slain in war^ and that in peace ^< harvests wavoy and com- 
merce swells her sui." If this be humanityt for which he meant 
it ; is it politics ? Another purpose of this epistle appears to have 
been} to prepare the public for the reception of some tragedy he 
might have in hand. His lordship's patixsnage» he says, will not 
let him '< repent his passion for the stage ;'' and the particular 
praise bestowed on ^ Othello" and << Oroonoko,'Mooksasif some 
such character as Zanga was even then in contemplation. The 
affectionate mention of the death of his friend Harrison of New 
college^ at the close of this poem^ is an instance of Young's art| / 
which displayed itself so wonderfully some time afterward ip tho^ / 
Mghf Thoughts^ of making the public a party in his private sor- 



Should justice call upon you to censure this poem^ it ought at 
least to be remembered that he did not insert it in his works ; 
and that in the letter to Curll} as we have seen, he advises its 
omission. The booksellers, in the late body of English poetry^ 
should have distinguished what was deliberately rejected by the 
respective authors.* This I shall be careful to do with regard 
to Young. ^^ I think/' says he, ^ the following pieces in four 
volumes to be the most excusable of all that I have written ; and 
I wish ie98 afiology was needful for these. As there is no recall- 
ing what is got abroad, the pieces here republished I have re- 
vised and corrected, and rendered them M/iardmiable as it was in 
my power to do.'* 

Shall the gates of repentance be shut only agamst literary sin- 
ners? 

When Addison published ^ Cato" in 1713, Young had the hon- 
* our of prefixing to it a recommendatory copy of verses. This is 
one of the pieces which the author of the Mght Thoughts did 
not republish. 

On the appearance of his Poem on the Last Day^ Addison did 
not return Young's compliment ; but ^< The Englishman" of 

* Dr. Johnson, in mAny eatet, thought and directed difierentty, partioa- 
ItrljinYoang^sWorki. J. N. 
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October 99tli. ITIS, which was probdbij written by AddiaoBt 
qieakshandsometyoftluspoein. The Last Day wm pdtilSuhed 
toon after the peace. The vice chancellor's tmftrimaiurf for it 
was printed at Oxford, is dated March the 19th. 1713. Fron 
the exordium Young appears to hare spent some time on die 
compootion of it. While other bards ^ with Britain's hero set 
their soute on fire," he draws, he sajrs, adeeper scene. Maribo- 
rough had been considered by Britain as her A^ro ^ bat, when The 
Last Day was pubBshed, female cabal had blasted for » time the 
knrels of Blenheim. This serious poem was finished by Youi^ 
as early as 1710, before he was thirty, for part <^ it is printed in 
the **' Tatler.*** It was inscribed to the queen, in a de<ficaliont 
which, for some reason, he did not admit into hb works. ItteDs 
her, that his only title to the great honour he now does lumsel^ 
u th^ obligation which he formerly recdved fixmi her royal in^* 
duigence. 

Of this obligation nothing is now known, unless he alhided to^ 
her being his godmother. He is said indeed to have been en- 
gaged at a settled stipend as a writer for the court In Swift's 
^ Rhi^Body on Poetry*' are these fines, ^>eakiDg <^ the court ; 

whence Gaj wm baoish'd in disgraee. 
Where Pope will oerer ihow hit fiiee. 
Where Y-i- miut tortnre hit inTention 
To flatter.kiiaTet, or loee bit peanoo. 

That Y— means Young seems clear fi!om four other lines in 
the same poem. 

Attend, je Popes and Youngi and Gayt» 
And tane your harpt and strew your bays ; 
Your panegyries here proTide s 
Yoo eanaot err on flattery'a side. 

Yet who shall say with certainty, that Toung was a pensiooer ? 
In all modem periods of this country, have not the writers on one 
side been regularly called lurelings, and on the other patriots ? 

Of the dedication the complexion is cleariy polidcal. It speaks 
in the highest terms of the late peace ; it gives her majesty 
praise indeed for her victories, but says, that the author is more 
pleased to see her rise from this lower world, soaring above the 

"^ NotintheTatlcr,biitiathe6iiardisii«May9,md. C 
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•I0ud8> patting the fimt tnd secood heavent, and kaving tb» fix- 
ed turt behind her ; nor will he lose her there, he tuyti but keep 
h» ttiil in view through the bouadlett tpacet on the other tide 
€f oreationi in her joumejr toward eternal blitt, till lie beholds the 
beaven of hoavent open, and angelt receiving and conveiring her 
•till onward from the ttfetch of hit imaginationt which tlret ta 
Jier purtuity and &Ut back again to earth. 

The queen wbm toon caUed awajr from thit lower world, to a 
place where human praite or human flatten^, even lets general 
than thit, are of little contequence. If Yoimg thought the ded- 
ication contained only the praite of truth, he thouki not have 
-omitted it in hit workt. Wat he contcbut of the exaggeration 
of party i Then he thould not have written it The poem itself 
it not without a glance toward politict, notwithttandhig the tub- 
ject. The cry that the church wat in danger had not yet tub- 
tided. The " Latt Day," written by a layman, wat much ap- 
proved by the ministry and. their friendt. 

Before the queen't death, Tht Force^ rf Eeiigkth or VtmguMed 
Lffoef wat tent uito the world. This poem It founded on the ex- 
ecution of lady Jane Grey and her htnband lord Guildford, 1 544, 
a ttory chosen for the tubject of a tragedy by Edmund Smith, 
and wrought bto a tragedy by Rowe. The decUcation of it to 
the countets of Salisbury doet not appear in hit own edition. He 
hopet It may be tome excute for hit pretumption, that the ttory 
could not have been read without thoughts of the countess of Salis- 
bury, though it had been dedicated to another. '' To behold,'* 
he proceeds, ^ a person (mly virtuous, stirs in us a prudent re- 
gret ; to behold a person only amiable to the sight, warms ut 
with a religious indignatfon ; but to turn our eyes to a countess 
of Sidisbury, gives us pleasure and improvemem $ it works a sort 
of miracle, occastons the bias of our nature to &11 off from sin, 
and makes our very senses and affections converts to our religion, 
and promoters of our duty.** His flattery was as ready for the 
other sex as for ours, and was at least as well adapted. 

August the 37th. 1714, Pope writes to his friend Jervas, that 
he is just arrived from Oxfoi^ ; that everyone is much concern- 
ed for the queen's death, but that no panegyrics are ready yet for 
the king. Nothing like friendship had yet taken place between 
Pope and Young ; for, teon after the event which IV)pe mentiontt 

VOL . II. 50 
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Young puUished a poem on the queen's deaths and hb majesty's 
accession to the throne. It is inscribed to Addison^ then secre- 
tary to the lords justices. Whatever were the oblations which 
he had formerly received from Annct the poet appears to aim at 
something oi the same sort from George. Of the poem the 
intention seems to have been> to show that he had the same ex- 
travagant strain of praise for a king as for a queen. To discover^ 
at the very onset of a foreigner's reigUi that the gods bless his 
new subjects in such a king> is something more than praise. 
Neither was thb deemed one of his exctuable fdeccM. Viic do 
not find it in his works. 

Young's father had been well acquainted with lady Anne Whar- 
ton, the first wife of Thomas Wharton, Esq. afterward marquis 
<A Wharton ; a lady celebrated for her poetical talents l^ Burnet 
and b{ Waller. 

To the dean of Sarqm's visitation sermon, already mentionedy 
were added some verses ^ by that excellent poetess Mrs. Anne 
Wharton," upon its being translated into English, at the instance 
of Waller, by Atwood. Wharton, after he became ennobled» 
did not drop the son of his old friend. Ii> him, during the ^ost 
time he lived, Young found a patron, and in hb dissolute descend- 
ant a friend and a companion. The marquis died in April, 1715. 
In the beg^ning of the next year the young marquis set out upon 
his travels, frt)m which he returned in about a twelvemonth. The 
beginning of 17 17 carried him to Ireland ; where, says the Biog- 
raphia, ^ on the score of his extraordinary qualities, he had the 
honour done him of being admitted, though under age, to take 
his seat in the house of lords." 

With his unhappy character, it is not unlikely that Young went 
to Ireland. From his letter to Richardson on ^ original compo- 
sition," it is clear he was, at some period of hb life, in that coun- 
try. " I remember," says he, in that letter, speakbg of Swift, 
<< as I and others were takbg with him an evening walk, about a 
mile out of Dublin, he stopped short ; we passed on ; but, per- 
ceiving he did not follow us, I went back and found him fixed as 
a statue, and earnestly gazing upward at a noble elm, which in 
its uppermost branches was much withered and decayed. Point- 
ing at it, he said, * I shall be like that tree, I shall die at tc^.'* 
Is it not probable) that thb visit to Ireland was paid when he had 
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tn opportunity of going thither with his avowed friend and 
patron?' 

From " The Englishn^an'* it appears that a tragedy by Young 
was in the theatre so early as 1 7 1 3. Yet Buairia was not brought 
upon Drury Lane stage till 1719. It was inscribed to the duke 
of Newcastle, *^ because the late instances he had received of 
his grace's undeserved and uncommon favour, in an affbir of 
some consequence, foreign to the theatre, had taken from him 
the privilege of choosing a patron." The dedication he after- 
ward suppi^essed. 

BuMtia was followed in the year 1731 by T/te Revenge, He 
dedicated this famous tragedy to the duke of Wharton. " Your 
grace," says the dedication, ^< has been pleased to make yourself 
accessary to the following scenes, not only by suggesting the 
most beautiful incident in them, but by making all possible pro- 
vision for the success of the whole." 

That his grace should have suggested the incident to which 
he alludes, whatever that incident might have been, is not unlikely. 
The last mental exertion of the superannuated young man, in his 
quarters at Lerida, in Spain, was some scenes of a tragedy on the 
story of Mary queen of Scots. 

Dryden dedicated " Marriage cl ia Mode" to Wharton's infa- 
mous relation Rochester, whom he acknowledges not only as the 
defender of his poetry, but as the promoter of his fortune. 
Young concludes his address to Wharton thus ; '< My present 
fortune is his bounty, and my future his care ; which I will ven- 
ture to say will be always remembered to his honour, since he, 
I know, intended his generosity as an encouragenfent to merit, 
though through his very pardonable partiality to one who bears 
him so Mncere a duty and respect, I happened to receive the ben- 
efit of it." That he ever had such a patron as Wharton, Young 
took all the pains in his power to conceal from the world, by ex- 
cluding this dedication from his works. He should have remem- 
bered that he at the same time concealed his obligation to Whar- 
ton for the moat beautiful incident in what is surely not his least 
beautiful composition. The passage just quoted is, in a poem 
afterward addressed to Walpole, literally copied. 

Be thli thy parUal imilo fVom oeniure (vet ! . 
* *TwRs meant for merit, though it fell on me. 
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wide TooBf 9 wIks Id lit JLtfve I 
Iww cAea << dttficationt wash an JEthiop white,** was psontiBs; m 
■■HJili iliihii iif Whinnn in prrkhihlr prnnr, Fnpr TnTr, rrrtnT"! 
begiBDiiigto describe the ^ scorn aDdwonler of Us dMjt^'m 
jBstin^ iferae* 

To the pBtrons^ of soch a character, had ToiiDg stufied mea 
as much as P^pe, he would ha^e known how little to have trusted. 
Toung, howerer, was certainly indebted to it for something ma* 
terial ; and the duke's regard for Young, added to his <^ fant of 
praise,** procured to All Souls* coU^e a dooirtioo, which was 
not forgotten by the poet when he dedicated The Revenge. 

It will surprise you to see me cite second Atkms, case 136, 
Stiles vereuM the attorney general, March 14, 1740, as mithori^ 
for the life of a poet But biographers do not always &m] such 
certain guides as the oaths of the persons whom they record. 
Chancellor Hardwicke was to determine whether two annuitiesi 
granted by the duke of Wharton to Young, were for legal con- 
siderations. One was dated the 24th.7^ March, 1719, and ac« 
counted for his grace's bounty in a style princely and commend- 
able, if not legal. ^ Considering that die pul^c good is advanced 
by the eocoun^ment of learning and the polite arts, and being 
pleased therein with the attempts of Dr. Yoimg, in conaderation 
tiiereof, and of the love I bear hira,** &c. The other was dated 
the 10th. (^ July, 1722. 

Young, on his examinadon, swore that he quitted die Exeter 
family, and refused an annuity of 100/. which had been offered 
him for life if he would continue tutor to lord Burieigh, upon the ' 
pressing solicitations of the duke of Wharton, and his grace's 
assurances of proving for him in a much more ample manner. 
It also appeared that the duke had given him a bond for 600/. 
dated the 1 5th. of March, 1721, in consideradon of his taking 
several journeys, and being at great expenses, in order to be 
chosen member of the house of commons, at the duke*s desire, 
and in consideradon of his not takmg two livings of 200/. imd 
400/ in the ^ift of All Souls college, on his grace's promises of 
serving and advancing him in the world. 

Of his adventures in the Exeter femily I am unable to give 
any account. The attempt to get into parliament was at Ciren- 
cester, where Young stood a contested elecdon. His grace dia- 
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covered In hhn talents for oratory as well as far poetry. Nor was 
this judff^ment wrong. Youngs after he took orders^ became a 
very popular preacher, and was much followed for the grace and 
animation of his delivery. By his oratorical talents he was once 
in his life, according to the Biographia, deserted. As he wu 
preaching in his turn at St. James's, he plidnly perceived it wu 
out of his power to command the attention of his audience. This 
so affected the feelings of the preacher, that he sat back in the 
pulpit, and burst into tears. But we must pursue his poetical 
Ufo. 

In 1719 he lamented the death of Addison, in a letter address- 
ed to their common friend Tickell. For the secret history of 
the following lines, if they contain any, it is now vain to seek ; , 

In joy onceJoin% in iOiTOw, now, for jrcan*— 
Partner in grief, And brother of my toura, 
Tiokell, Aooept thli verie, thy moumfUl due. 

From your account of Tickell it appears that he and Young 
used to << communicate to each other whatever verses they wrote} 
even to the least things." 

In 1719 appeared a Para/ihroie on Part qf the Book qf Job. 
Parker, to whom it is dedicated, had not long, by means of the 
seals, been qualified for a patron. Of this work the author's 
opinion may be known from his letter to Curll ; ^ You seem, in 
the collection you propose, to have omitted what I think may 
claim the first place in it ; I mean ^ a translation from pait of 
Job,' printed by Mr. Tonson.'' The dedication, which was only 
suffered to appear in Mr. Tonson's edition, while it speaks with 
satiH&ction of his present retirement, seems to make an unusual 
struggle to escape from retirement. But every one who sings 
in the dark does not sing from joy. It is addressed, in no com- 
mon strain of flattery, to a chancellor, of whom he clearly appears 
to have had no kind of knowledge. 

Of his satires it would not have been possible to fix the dates 
without the assistance of first editions, which, as you had occa- 
sion to observe in your account of Dryden, are with difiiculty 
found. We must tiien have referred to the poems, to discover 
when they were written. For these internal notes of time we 
should not have referred in vain. The first satire kumentSi that 
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« guilt's cbief foe in Adcfisoab fled.** The second, addresai^ 
himself asks, 

Is tbr unbition sweating for a riijine, 
Thoa anunbitioas fool, at this late time f 
A fool utfirty b a fool indeed. 

The satires were originally published separately in folio, under 
the title of 7%r Universal Passion. These passages fix the ap- 
pearance of the first to about 1725, the time at which it came 
out. As Young seldom suflered hb pen to dry, after he had once 
£pped it in poetry, we may conclude that be began his satires 
soon after he had written the Parafihrase on Job. The last satire 
was certainly finished in the beginning of the year 1726. In 
December, 1725, the king, in his passage from HeWoetsluys, 
escaped with great difficulty from a storm by lancting at Rye ; 
and the concluuon of the satire turns the escape into a miracle, 
in such an encomiasdc strain of compliment as poetry txx> often 
seeks to pay to rojralty. 
From the axth of these poems we learn ; 

Midst empire's eharms, how Carolina's heart 
Glow'd with the lore of rirtae and of art ; 

ance the grateftil poet tells us, in the next couplet ; 

Her iavonr is diffos'd to that degree^ 
Excess of goodness, it has dawn'd on me. 

Her majesty had stood godmother, and g^ven ber name, to the 
daughter of the lady whom Young married in 1731 ; and lad 
perhaps shown some attention to lady Elizabeth's ftiture husband. 

The fifth satire, On Womeny was not published dll 1727 ; and 
the sixth not till 1728. 

To these poems, when, in 1728, he gathered them into one 
publication, he prefixed a prefiice ; in which he observes, that 
^ no man can converse xnucji in the world, but at what he meets 
with he must either be insensible or grieve, or be angry or smile. 
Now to smile 0i it, and turn it into lidicule," he adds, ^ 1 think 
most eligible, as it hurts ourselves least, and gives vice and folly 
the greatest offence. Laughing at the misconduct of the world . 
will, in a great measure, ease us of any more disaglreeable passion 
about it. One passion is more efiectually driven out by anothel* 
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than by reason^ whatever some teach." So wrote^ and to of 
course thought, the lively and witty satirist at the grave age of 
almost fifty, who, many years earlier in life, wrote J^e Latt Day. 
After all. Swift pronounced of these satires, that they should 
either have been more angry or more merry. 

Is it not somewhat singular that Young preserved, without any 
palliation, this preface, so bluntly decisive in favour of laughing 
at the world, hi the same collection of his works which contains 
the mournful, angry, gloomy, Mght Thoughta ^ 

At the conclusion of the preface he applies Plato's beautiful 
fable of « The Birth of Love" to modem poetry, with t!^ addi- 
tion, ^^ that poetry, like love, is a little subject to blindnest^ which 
makes her mistake her way to preferments and honours ; and 
that she retains a dutiful admiration of her father's family ; but 
divides her favours, and generally lives with her mother's rela- 
tions." Poetry, it is true, did not lead Young to preferments or 
to honours ; but was there not something like blindness in the 
flattery which he sometimes forced her and her sister prose to 
utter ? She was always, indeed, taug^ht by him to entertain a most 
dutiful admiration of riches ; but surely Young, though nearly 
related to poetry, had no connection with her whom Plato makes 
the mother of love. That he could not well complain of being 
related to poverty appears clearly from the frequent bounties 
which his gratitude records, and from the wealth which he left 
behind him. By The Universal Paaaion he acquired no vulgar 
fortune, more than three thousand pounds. A considerable sum 
had already been swaltowed up in the South sea. For tliis loss 
he took the vengeance of an author. His muse makes poetical 
use more than once of a South sea dream. 

It is related by Mr. Spence in his manuscript anecdotes, on 
the authority of Mn. Rawlinson, that Young, upon the publication 
of his Univeraal Pamon^ received from the duke of Grafton two 
thousand pounds ; and that, when one of his friends exclaimed, 
^ Two thousand pounds for a poem !" he said it was the best 
bargain he ever made in his life, for the poem iifas worth four 
thousand. 

This story may be true ; but it seems to have been raised from 
the two answers of lord Burghley and sir Philip Sidney in Spcn* 
ner's life. ' 
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After insflrifaiiig Us nturei, not peiinps vftlwat the lKi|>es of 
prefermem and lioeoiin» lo such names as tlie didte of Dorset, 
Mr. DodiostoiH Mr. Spencer ComptoO) Lady Efizabeth Ger« 
naine, and sir Robert Walpdot he returns to plam panegyric. 
In 1726 he addressed a poem to sir Robert Walpolot of which 
the dtle sufl&ciently expkins the intentioo. If Yoong most be 
acknowledged a ready cekbratofi he did not endeavour or did not 
choose, to be a lasting one. 7^ j&u/a^mm/ is among the pieces 
he did not admit into the number of hb exoito^ writing: Yet 
k contafes a couplet which pretends to pant after the power of 
bestowing immortality ; 

O! how Ihmg, enkindled by Um thene» 
In deep eteraicj to bnoeli thj name! 

The bounty of the former reign seems to have been cootiniied» 
possibly increased in this. Whatever it might have been, the 
poet thought he deserved it ; fior he was not ashamed to acknowl- 
edge what, without his acknowledgment) would now peihaps 
never have been known. 

My iMpeasty O Walpde, glowi with g^tefol fire. 
The streams ofrojal boontj, toroM by thee, 
Refresh the dry dMMios of poesy. 

If the purity of modem patriotism will term Young a p^ttioileri 
it must at least be confessed he was a grateful one. 

The reign of the new monarch was ushered in by Young widi 
Ocetntjan Ode, The hint of it was taken from the royal speech» 
which recommended the increase and the encouragement of the 
seamen ; that they Alight be ^ invited, rather than compelled by 
force and violence to enter into the service of their country ;" a 
plan which humamty must lament that policy has not ev^ yet 
been able, or willing, to carry into execution. Prefixed to the 
original puUication were an Ode to the ISngj Pater PtUriit^ and 
an^£ssayonL3rric Poetry.** It is but justice to confess, that he 
preserved neither of them ; and that the ode itself, which, in the 
first edition, and in the last, condsts of seventy three stanzas, in 
the author^s own edition, is reduced to forty nine. Among the 
omitted passages is a <* Wish,** that concluded the poem, which 
few would have suspected Young of forming ; and of which few, 
after having formed it^ woidd confess somethmg like their shame 
ty suppression. 
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It itood origiiiin^ M high in the author'i opinion» that he en* 
titled the poem, Otean^ on Ode $ tfrnetwUng vdih a wUh. This 
wiah contistt of thirteen stanias. The first runt thus ; 

O may I tteat 

Along tilt vak 
Of humble llfoi Noare fbom fbtit 

My IViend iiiio«rC| 

My judgmiftiit olear» 
And gentle builnen my repoie ! 

The three lest ttansM ere not more remarksble for just rhjrmet i 
butf altogetheri they will make rather a curious page in the lifii 
•f Young. 

Prophetlo lohemei, 

And golden dreamiy 
Mfty I| uniangulne, eait away ) 

Have what I Have, 

And lire, not foovtfi 
f^namour'd of the preatnt day t 

My hourt my own ! 

My iholta unknown I 
My ohief revenue In content! 

Then leave one b§am 

0( honut fame f 
And Morn the laboured monument \ 

Unhurt my urn 

Till that great turn 
When mighty nature*a self ahall dle« 

Time oeaae to glide* 

With human prkle» 
Bunk In the ooean of eternity 1 

It it whimueal} that he^ who was soon to bid adieu to rhyme^ 
should fix upon a measure in which rhyme aboundt even to tati- 
ety. Of this he said. In his << Esi^y on Lyric Poetry/* prefixed 
to the poemi ^ For the more harmony likewise I chose the fre* 
quent return of rhyme, which laid me under great difiiculties. 
But difficulties overcome, give grace and pleasure. Nor can I 
account fi>r the /feature qf rhyme in general^ of which the mod* 
ems are too fond, but from this truth/' Yet the modems surely 
deserve not much censure for their fondness of whatt by their 
own confession, affords pleasure, and abounds In hamotony. 

VOKi. XI. 51 
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The neit ptfragraplh in bis essa^ did myt occur te faim wbfea 
he talked of ^ that great turn*' in the Manea jtist quoted. ^ B^ 
then the lArriter invst take care that the d^uhy is ofercofhe* 
That 18, he must make rhyme consist with as perfect s^ise and 
expression, as could be expected if he was perfectly free frcnn 
that shackle.** 

Another part of this essay ^1 convict the following stanza df, 
what every reader will discover in it, ^ involuntary burlesque." 

Tbe northem bU8t» 

The shatter'd mast. 
The sjTiy the whirlpool, and the rock. 

The breakiBg spout. 

The 9tar^ gtme 9Ut, 
The boiling streight, the monster's shock. 

But would the English poets fill quite so many volumes, if all 
their productions were to be tried, like this, by an elaborate es- 
say on each particular species of poetry, of whidi they exhibit 
specimens ? 

If Young be not a lyric poet, he is at least a cridc in that sort 
of poetry ; and, if his lyric poetry can bt proved bad, it was first 
proved so by his own criticism. This surely is candid. 

Milboum was styled by Pope " the fairest <^ critics,** only 
because he exhibited his own version of Virgil to be compared 
with Dryden's which he condemned, and with which every read- 
er had it not otherwise in his power to compare it. Young 
was surely not the most unfair of poets for prefixing to a lyric 
composition an Essay on Lyric Pdetry, so jUSt and impartial as 
to condemn himself. 

We shall soon come to a work, before which we find indeed 
no critical essay, but which disdains to shrhik from the touchstcoi^ 
of the severest critic ; and which certainly, as I remethber 
have heard'you say, if it contain some cf the ttrorst, contains also 
aoine of the best things in the language. 

Soon after the appearance of " Ocean,** when he was alniM 
fifty, Young entered into orders. In April, 1728,*^ not long aft* 

* D&Ties, in his life of Oarriek, says 1790, and that it was prodaeed thirty 
three years after, which corresponds with the date in p. 407. C. 
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ke had put on the gown» he was appoiotM) chgphdn to Qo9rg# 
Ihe second. 

The trag^edy of ^ The Brothers/' whkh was alreaify id rehear- 
aal» he immediately withdrew from the atage. The managers re* 
aigned it with some reluctance to the delicacy of the newidergy- 
man. The e|>ilogue to << The Brothersi*' the only appendage to 
eny of his three plays which he added himself, is, 1 believe, the 
only one of the kind. He calU ijt an historical epilogue. Finding 
that ^' Guilt's dreadful close his narrow scene denied," he, b a 
manner, continues the tragedy in the epilogue, and relates how 
Rome revenged the shade of Demetrius, and punished Pei*seus 
^ for this night's deed." 

Of Young's taking orders something is told by the biogrq>her 
of Pope, which places the easiness and simplicity oi the poet in 
a singular light. When he determined on the church, he did 
not address himself to Sherlock, to Atterbury, or to Hare, for 
the best inhtructions in theology ; but to Pope, who, in a youth- 
ful froUc, advised the diligent perusal of Thomas Aquinas. 
With this tieasure Young retired from interruption to an .ob* 
ecure place in the suburbs. His poetical guide to godlineu 
hearing nothing of him during half a year, and apprehending he 
might have carried the jest too lar, sought after him, and found 
liiro just in time to pi*event what Ruffheod calls ^^ an irretiievar- 
\4t demngement." 

That attachment to his favourite study, which made him thin^ 
f poet the surest guide to his new profession, left him little doubt 
whether poetry was the surest path to its honours and pi'efer- 
ments. Not long ind^d after he took orders, he published in 
prose, 1738, '^ A true flsiimate of Human Life," dedicated, not* 
withstanding the Latin quotations with which it abounds, to 
the queen ; and a sermon preached before the house of com* 
mens, 1739, on the martyrdom of king Charles, entitled, << An 
Apology for Princes, or the Reverence due to Qovemment." 
But the " Second Course," the counterpart of his " Entimate i'* 
without which it cannot be called " a true Estimate," though in 
1728 it was announced as " soon to be published," never appear- 
ed ; and his old friends the muses were not forgotten. In 1730 
he relapsed to poetry, and sent into the world " Imfierium Peiagis 
a naval lyriC) written in imitation of Pindar's spirit^ occasioned 
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by Us majes^s retxim fimn Haaover, 9ep«eiiiber, 17S9, tod 
tiie succeediDg peM^e.** It is inscribed to the duke of Qiandos. 
In the prefice we are told, that the ode is themostqnited kind 
of |X)etry, and that the Pindark b the nost 8|]imed kiBd of ode. 
« Thb I speak,'* he adds, « with siAcie&t candour, at my 
own very great peril. Bm truth has an eteroal title to our con- 
fesaioD, though we are sure to suffer by it.** Behdd, i^un, the 
fidrest of poets. Toong^s *^ Imperium Pelagi'* was ficficuled la 
Fiek&ig's «* Tom Thumb ;** but, let us not forget that it was 
one of hb pieces which the author of the << Night Thoughts'* 
deliberately refused to own. 

Not long after thb Pindaric attempt, be published epistles lo 
Pope, «* concerning the authors of the Age,** 1T30. Of these 
poems one occauon seems to have been an apprehension lest, 
fiom the liveliness of hb satires, he should not be deemed stdK- 
ciently serious fin* promodon in the church. 

In July, 1730, he was presented by hb college to the rectory 
Ki Welwyn in Hertfordshire. In May, 1731, he married lady 
Elizabeth Lee, daughter of the earl of Lichfield, and widow 
of colonel Lee. Hb connection with thb lady arose from 
his &ther*s acquaintance, already mentioned, with lady Anne 
Wharton, who was coheiress of ur Henry Lee of Ditchley in 
Oxfordshire. Poetry had lately been taught by Addison to as- 
pire to the arms of nobility, though not with extriaordinary hi^ 
piness. 

We may naturally conclude that Young now gave lumself up 
in some measure to the comforts ei hb new connection, and to 
the expectadons of that preferment which he thought due to hb 
poetical talents, or, at least, to the manner in which they had so 
frequently been exerted. 

The next producdoft of hb muse was Tke Seapiecey in two 
odes. 

Young enjoys the credit of what li called an « Extempore 
Epigram cti Voltaire ;** who, when he was in England, ridiculed, 
in the company of the jealous Englbh poet, Miltcm's allegory cf 
>« Sin and Death.*' 

You are so wUty, profligate, and thin, , 

At onoe we think thee Milton, death, and sin. 
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t^rom the feUowkig pamge b the poeticil dedication of his Sm- 
piece to Voltidrei it seems that this extemporaneous reproof^ if 
it must be extemporaneous^ for what few will now affirm Vol- 
taire to have deserved any reprooft was something longer than a 
distichi and something more gentle than the distich just quoted* 

No stranger, lir, though born in foreign oHmci. 

On Dwr%et downi, when Milton't page, 

MTIth tin and death proTok'd thy rage, 
Thj rage pro?ok*d, who looth'd with gwile rhjmes ? 

Bjr Dorset dowm he probably meant Mr. Dodlngton's seat. In 
Pitt's poems is^ << An Epistle to Dr. Edward Young, at Eastbury 
in Doraetshiroi on the Review at Sarum, 17S3.'* 

While with your Dodington retired you lit, 
Charm'd with hit flowing Burgundy and wit, Sto. 

Thomson, in Us Autumn, addressing Mr. Dodington^ calls 
his seat the seat of the musesi 

Where, in the leoret bower and winding walk, 
For Tirtuoua Young, and thee they twine the bay. 

The praises Thpmson bestows but a few lines before on Philips^ 
the second 

Who nobly durft, in rhyme unfettered Tene, 
With Britiih iVeedom ling the Britiih tong, 

added to Thomson's example and succesSf might perhaps in- 
duce Young, as we shall see presently, to write his great work 
without rhyme. 

In 1734 he published «< The Foreign Address, or the best Ar- 
gument for Peace, occasioned by the British Fleet and the Pos- 
ture of Affairs. Written in the Character of a Sailor/' It Is 
not to be found in the author's four volumes. 

He now appears to have given up all hopes of overtaking Pin- 
dar, and perhaps at last resolved to turn his ambition to some 
original species of poetry. This poem concludes with a formal 
farewell to ode, which few of Young's readers will regret 

My thell, which Clio gave, which kingi applaud^ 
Which Europe's bleeding genlua oall'd abroad, 
Adieu! 
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In a species of poetry abogetber his owa, he next tried kk skiOy 
and succeeded. 

Of his wife fae was deprifed 1741. Ladf VAitshfA bad losit, 
after ber narriage with YouDg^ an amiable daugbt^> bf her 
former husband, just after she was married to Mr. Templet vm 
of lord PalmerstoD. Mr. Temple did not long remsdn after his 
wife, though he was married a second time, to a daughter of sir 
John Barnard's whose son is the peesent peer. Mr. and Mrs- 
Temple have generally been cooudered as Pbiltfider and Nar- 
cissa. From the great ftiendship which constantly subsisted be- 
tween Mr. Temple and Young, as well as ftt^m other circu^ 
stances, it b probable that the poet had both hun and Mrs. Tem- 
ple in view for these characters ; though at the same time some 
passages respecting Philander do not ai^)ear to suit either Mr. 
Temple or any other person with whom Young was known to 
be connected or acquainted, while all the drCMrestances relating 
to Narcissa have been constantly found applicable to Young's 
daughter in law. 

At what short intervals the poet tells us he was woonded by 
the deaths of the three persons particularly lamented ; none that 
has read The Afig^i Thoughu^ and who has not read tfiem ? 
needs to be informed. 

losatiate •nher ! could oot one ooffiee \ 

Thy sIiaA. flew thrice ; -and thrice mj peace was thuD ; 

And thrice, ere thrice jon moon had fillM her horn. 

Yet how is it possible that Mr. and Mrs. Temple and bu^ 
Elizabeth Young could be these three victims, over whom YouQg 
has hitherto been (ntied for havii^ to pour the ^ jnidnight sor- 
rows'* of hb religious poetry ; Mrs. Temple died in 1736 ; Mr. 
Temple four years afterward, in 1740 ; and the poet's wife sevep 
months after Mr. Temple, in 1741. How could the insatiate 
archer thrice slay hb peace in these three jiersons, ^ ere thrice 
the moon had fill'd her horn ?" 

But in the short pre&ux to ^ The Complaint" he serious^ 
tells ua, ^ that the occa^on of this poem was real, not fictitious ; 
and that the facts mentioned did naturally pour these moral re- 
flections on the though of the writer.*' It is probable, therefore^ 
that in these three contradictory lines the poet complains more 
than the &ther in law, the fiiendi or the widower. 
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Whl^ever netm^s belong t6 these facts, ot*, if the names be 
thofte generally supposed, whatever heightening a poet^ sorrow 
itaay have giveh the facts ; to the sorrow Young felt from them, 
Migion and morality are Indebted for the Mght Thoughta. There 
is a pleasure sure in sadness which mourners only know ! 

Of these poems the two or three first have been perused per- 
haps more eagerly and more frequently than the rest. When 
he got as far as the fourth or fifth, his original motive for taking 
up the pen was answered ; his grief was naturally either dimin- 
ished or exhausted. We still find the same. pious poet ; but we 
hear less of Philander and Narcissa, and less of the mourner 
vrhom he loved to pity. 

Mrs. Temple died of a consumption at Lyons, in her way to 
Nice, the year after her marriage ; that is, when poetry relates 
the fact, *^ in her bridal hour.*' It is more than poetically true, 
that Young accompanied her to the continent. 

I flewi T inntcliM her fi*ora the rl|;ld north, 
And bore her nearer to the sun. 

But iti vain. Her funeral was attended with the difHculties pnbt- 
ed in such animated colours in ** Night tlie Third." After her 
death, the remainder of the party passed the ensuing winter at 
Uice. 

The poet seems perhaps in these compositions to dwell with 
more melancholy on the death of Philander and Narcissa, than 
<tf his wife. But it is only for this reason. He who runs and 
rtads l^ay remember, that in the Mght Thoughte Philander and 
Narcissa are oflen mentioned and often lamented. To recoilect 
lamentations over the author's wife, the memory must have been 
charged with distinct passages. This lady brought him one 
child, Frederic, now living, to whom the prince of Wales was 
god&ther. 

That domestic grief is. In the first bstance to be thanked for 
these ornaments to our language, it is impossible to deny. Nor 
wttuld it be commoti hardiness to contend, that worldly discontent 
had no hand in these joint productions of poetry and piety. Yet 
am I by no means sure that, at any rate, we should not have had 
something of the same colour from Young's pencil, notwithstand* 
il<g the liveliness of hii satires. In to long a life, causes for 
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diacQiiteiit and occasHMiste grief most have occorted. Itisnot 
dear to me that his muse was not sitting upon the watch for the 
first which happened. ** N^ht Thoaghts** were not ancommaD 
to her, eren when first she visited the poet, and at a time when 
he himself was remarkable neither for graiity nor gloominess. 
In his Last Bay^ almost his earfiest poem, he calls h^ ^ The 
melancholy maid,** 



Whom dioMl iMMi dd^H 

PreqiieBt at tonriw 9mA a the rental ofniaht 

In the prqrer which concludes the second book rfthe same po- 
em, he sajs, 

—Oh ! permit the glooa of toleaa night 
To mered thoogfat mmj tordhtj kkiiu. 
Oh ! hov dirine to treod the mUkj wmj. 
To the brigfat palaee ofcienua daj ! 

When Young was wiitinga tragedy, Grafton is said by Spence 
to have sent him a humai? skull, with a candle in it, as a lamp; 
and the poet is repented to hare used it 

What he calls ^ the true estimate of human Hfe,** which has 
already been mentioned, exhibits only the wrong ude of the tap- 
estry ; and, bemg asked why he did not show the right, he is 
said to have replied, that he could not. By others it has been 
told me that this was finished ; but that, before there existed any 
copy, it was torn in pieces by a lady's monkey. 

Still, is it altogether fidr to dress up the poet for the man, and 
U> bring the gloominess of the ^^ht Thot^hts to \ft%fn the 
gloominess of Young, and to show that his genius, like the ge- 
mus of Swift, was in scmie measure the sullen inqiiratiDii of dis- 
content? 

From them who smswer in theaffirmatlTe it diould not be con- 
cealed, that, though ^ Invisilulia non dedpiunt" appeared upon 
a deception in Young*s grounds, and ^ Ambulantes in horto au- 
di^runt vocem Dei'' on a building in hb garden, hb parish was 
indebted to the good humourof the author of the A%Al Thought 
fi)r an assembly and a bowling green. 

Whether you think with me, I know not ; but the fionous 
^ De mortuis nil msi bonum** always iqipeared to n^ to savour 
more of female weakness than of manly reason. .Hetinthasto* 
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much feeling to speak ill of the dead» ^ho, if they cannot defend 
themselves^ are at least ignorant of his abuse> >vill not hesitate by 
the most wanton calumny to destroy the quiet) the reputadon> 
the fortune, of the living. Yet censure is not heard beneath the 
tomb, any more than praise. " Dc mortuis nil nisi verum ; Do 
vivis nil nisi bonum," would approach much nearer to good sense. 
After all, the few handfuls of remaining dust which once com- 
posed the body of the author of the Mght Thoughu feel not much 
concern whether Young pass now for a man of sorrow, or for a 
•* fellow of infinite jest." To this favour must come the whole • 
family of Yorick. His immortal part, wherever that now dwellsi 
is still less solicitous on this head. 

But to a son of worth and sensibility it is of some little conse- 
quence whether contemporaries believe, and posterity be taught 
to believe^ that his debauched and reprobate life cast a stygian 
gloom over the evening of his father's days, saved him the trouble 
of feigning a character completely detestable, and succeeded at 
last in bringing his " grey hairs with sorrow to the grave." 

The humanity of the world, little satisfied with inventing per- 
haps a melancholy disposition for the father, proceeds next to in- 
vent an argument in support of their invention, and chooses that 
Lorenzo should be Young's own son. The Diographia, and ev- 
ery account of Young pretty roundly assert this to be the fact; of 
the absolute possibility of which, the Biographia itselff in partic- 
ular dates, contains undeniable evidence. Readers I know there 
are of a strange turn of mind, who will hereafter peruse the Mght 
ThoughtB with less satisfaction ; who will wish they had still been 
deceived ; who will quarrel with me for discovering that no such 
character as their Lorenzo ever yet disgraced human nature, or 
broke a father's heart. Yet would these admirers of the sublime 
and terrible be offended, should you set them down for cruel and 
for savage. 

Of this report, inhuman to the surviving son, if it be true, in 
proportion as the character of Lorenzo is diabolical, where are 
we to find the proof? Perhaps it is clear from the poems. 
• From the first line to the last of the Mght ThoughtB not one 
expression can be discovered which betrays any thing like the 
father. In the " Second Night" I find an expression which be- 
trays something else ; that Lorenzo was his friend ; one, it is 

votr IX. 52 
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fonbfeyof hn fbn&er compaDk)D% ooe of the didoerf 
Mt The poet ityto him" gay ftiend;** miypeDadon pottery 
Btfnnl fir«n a {Moot iDoeoBed €tther tD such a bdng as 
LorensD) and that being his 8QO. 

But let tis tee how he has sketched this dmadfolportnll, from 
the sigfatof some of whose fiMAures the ardstldniaelf must have 
turned awiy with horror* A sidject more shockmgy if lus only 
diild really sat to himi ibm the cnidfizioiiQf Michael Angelo ; 
«poD the horrid story told of which, Tomig composed a dKxrt 
poem of fourteen lines b the early part of hb fife, whidi he did 
not think deserved to be repot4ished. 

In the ^* first Night,** the address to the poet's supposed son i^ 

Lorta«s IbrCaae maket her Mart to thee 

In the «Fifith Night,- 

And bum lioreBso stffl for Ike mbliRie 
Of Ufe» to baDf kis airy nett on kigh ? 

Is tUs a picture of the son of die rector of Wetwyn ^ 
^BghthNight,** 

la Ibrdga reehni, for tlKNi kast tevfcIlM finv 
wUch even now does not npplf to hb son. 
In « Night Hve,** 

So wept Lorenzo fiur Clarisn't late; 

Who pite that angel boy on whom he doitt ; 

And died to (ire ku&» orpkanM in hit biitk ! 

At tile begkmbg of die ^ Fifith Night** we find, 

Lorenzo, to reeriminate >a jiiit» 

I grant the man ia warn who writes for praise. 

But, to cut short all inquiry; if any one of these paas^pes, if 
any passage in the poems be applicable, my frigid shall pass 
for Lorenzo. The son of the author rfthe JVtgki nongktM was 
not old enough, when diey were written, to leciiminatei or to be 
a father. The Mgki IJ^n^s mere began komediately afbr 
the moumfiil event of 174L The first ^Night*s** appen^ in 
the books of the company of stataoner^ as the ^^c^ieity of Robert 
Dodriey, m 1742. The pre&ce to <« Night ^van** is dated Ju^ 
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the 7th. IMIf The murlagei in conneqiumcd of which the wp- 
posed Lorenzo was bonii happened in May, 1731. Young**' 
child was not born till June, 1733. In 1741 thb Lorenio, this 
fimthed infidelt this lather to vrhoie education vice had &>r aomt 
years put the last hand, iras only eight )rear8 old. 

An inecdote of this cruel sort, so open to contradiction, so im* 
possible to be true, who could propagate ? Thus easily are blasts 
ed the reputations of the living and of the dead. 

Who, then, was Lorenao I exclaim the readei*s I have meii^ 
tioned. If we cannot be sure that he was his son, which would 
have been finely terrible, was he not his nephew, his cousin ? 

These are questions which I do not pretend to answer. Fee 
the sake of human nature, I could wish Lorenzo to have been 
only the creation of the peet^ fiincy i like the Qukittts of Anti 
Lucretius, ^ quo nomine^'* says Polignaci ^' quemvis Atheum 
imellige.** That this was the case, many expressions in the 
Mifht Thomghu woukl seem to prove, did not a passage in ^* Night 
Eight" appear to show that he had something in his eye for tko 
groundwork at least tX the pafaiting. Liovelace or Lorenio may 
be feigned characters ; but a writer does not feign a name of 
of which he only gives the initial letter. 

TsU not CaUiU. She win laugh thes dsRd, 
OrMnd thestsksr ktrmltsfa ^h Um^ 

The Biographia, not satisAed with pointing out the son of 
Toung, in that son's tifii time, as his father's Lqrenzo, travels 
out of hs way into the history of the «on, and teUs of his having 
been forbidden hie college at Oxford for misbehaviour. How 
such anecdotes, were they true, tend to illustrate the life of Young, 
it is not easy to discover. Was the son of the author of the 
Mght ThoughtB^ Indeed, forbidden his college for a time, at 
one of the universities ? The author of •< Paradise Lost" is by 
some supposed to have been disgracefully ejected from the other* 
From juvenile follies who is free \ But* whatever the Biographia 
chooses to relite, the sen of Young experienced no dismission 
from Us oellege elihev taa^ or tempovavy. 

Yet, were nelore le iad«lge Mm wttb a seoend youth, and t9 
leave him at the same time Ihe ^((lerienoeof that which is pasl, 
he woqM pvebabty apeedlt diffMmtlyi who would net \ he weidd 
certatoiy be die occpisiMi ef leit UMeiitcnis to kfo ftther. But, 
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from the same experience, he would as certsdnly, in the same 
case, be treated differently by hb ^her. 

Young was a poet ; poets> with re;rerence be it spoken, do not 
make the best parents. Fancy and imagination sekkwn d&gd to 
stoop from their heights ; always sloop unwillingly to the low 
level of common duties. Aloof from vulgar life, they pursue 
their rapid flight beyond the ken of mortals, and descend not to 
earth but when compelled by necesdty. The prose of ordinary 
occmrrences is beneath the £gnity <^ poets. 

He who is connected with the author of the Mgfu Thoughf^ 
only by veneradon fat the poet and the christian, may be allowed 
to observe, that Young is one of those concenung whom, as you 
remark in your account of Addison, it b {»t>per rather to say 
<< nothing that is fiUse than all that is true/' 

But the son of Young would almost sooner, I know, pass for a 
Lorenzo, than see himself vindicated, at the expense <^ his Oth- 
er's memory, from follies which, if it may be thought bkunaUe 
in a boy to have comnutted them, it is surely pruseworthy in a 
man to lament, and certaiidy not only umiecessary but cruel in a 
tHOgrapher to record. 

Of the Night Thoughts^ notwithstanding their author's profess- 
ed retirement, all are inscribed to great or to growing names* 
He had not yet weaned himself from earls and dukes, from the 
speakers of the house of ccnnmons, lords commissioners of the 
treasury, and chancellors of the exchequer. In ^ Night Eight** 
the politician plsdnly betrays himself; 

Think no post needM that demands a kn«fd. 
"When late our civil helm was shifting hands^ 
So P— thought f think better if you can. 

Yet it must be confessed, that at the conclusion of *^ Night Nine,** 
weary perhaps of courting earthly patrons, he tells his soul. 

Henceforth 

Thy patron he, whose diadem has dropt ' 

Yon gems of heaTen ; eternity thy prize ; 

And leave the raeert of the world their own. 

The " Fourth Night*' was addressed by "a much indebted 
muse'' to the honoun^le Mr. Yorke, now lord Hardwicke ; 
who meant to have hdd the muse under still greater obligadoo, 
by the living of Shenfield in Essex, if it had become vacant. 

The " First Night" concludes with diis passage ; - 
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» Dark, tho* not blind, like tkee, Meonldei » 

Or MiltoD, thee. Ah ! oouUl I reRoh your ttmln i 

Or his who made Meonidei our own ! 

Man tbo he sung;. Immortal man I lingf. 

Oh had ha preit tkk theme, pniea'd the traek 

Which openi out of darkneii into day ! 
' Oh had he mounted on his wing of fire, 

Soar*d, where I sink, and lung immortal man««> 

How had It blest mankind, and resoa'd me ! 

To the Author of th«8e lines was dediestedi In 1756> te first 
volume of « An essay ou the Writings and Oenuis of Pope,** 
which attempted) whether justly or npti to phiek from Pope his 
^ wing of fire,'* and to reduce him to a rank at leaHone degree 
lower than the first class of English poets. If Yeiuig accepted 
and approved the dedicatioO) he countenanced thb attack upon 
the &me of him whom he invokes as his muse. 

Part of <' papei* sparing" Pope's third book of the ^^ Odyssey*'* 
depouted in the museum* is written upon the back of a letter 
signed << £. Young*" which is clearly the haodwridng of our 
Young. The letter* dated only May the 3d. seems obscure ; 
but there can be little doubt that the friendship he requests was 
a literary one* and that he had tlie highest literary opinion erf* 
Pope. The request was a prologue* I am told. 

" fiXAH SIR, May the id. 

^ Hating been often from home* I know not if you have done 
me the favour of calling on me. But, be that as it will* I much 
want that instance of your friendship I mentioned in my last ; a 
friendship I am very sensible I can receive frt>m no one but 
yourself. I should not urge this thing so much but for very par- 
ticular reasons ; nor can you be at a loss to conceive how a < trifle 
of this nature' may be of serious moment to me ; and while I am 
in hopes of the great advantage of your advice about it* I shall 
not be so absurd as to make any further step without it. I know 
you are much engaged* and only hope to hear of you at your en- 
tire leisure. 

<< I am* sir* your most fidthfrd 

M and obedient servant* 

« E. YouNO." 

Nay, even after Pppe*8 death, he says, in « Nig^t SevoD," 
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Eidicr the tt Eenj,** then, was dedicated ID A patJOQ who diss^ 
piQfved its doclriDe) whk^ I luive been told bf U«c authco* was Dot 
the case ; or Yeoi^ appeaiSi in hb eld ags, to have bartered for 
adedktadeii, as opmioo entertained of hb friend through all that 
put ef life when he must have been best able to form oimuons. 

Ffom this account of Young» two or three short passagesi 
iHuch stand almost together in ^ Night Four,** should not be 
— duded. Thefaibrd a picture, by his own hand, from the study 
ef which my readers may choose to form their own <^iinion of 
the featnresof hb mind and the complexion of hb life. 

Ak me ! tlie dire efieet 
Of loiteriag here, of death defrauded long ; 
Of old io g r a aii M t Mid let that tufllee, 
; My very master knows me noi. 

Fve been so long remember'd Tin forgot. 

• 
When in hit eoartiers* ears I poor raj plaint, 
Thej drink it as the neetar of the great ; 
Aad ifaeexe ray hand, and beg me eome tomorrow-. 

Twice told the period spent on stabbom Troy, 
Coort faTOor, yet ootaken, I betie^. 

If this song li^es, posterity shall know 
One, thoogh in Britain bom, with eoartiers bred, 
Who thought ev'n gold might eome a day too Ute ; 
Kor on his snbtle deathbed plannM his scheme 
for future Tacancits in churah or state. 

Ded^ from the winter's age ^ twice told the period spent on 
stubborn Troy,** and you will sdll leave him more than forty 
when he sat down to'the miserable siege of court favour. He 
has before told us 

«« A fool at forty is a fool indeed." 

After all, the siege seems to have been raised only in copsoqueoce 
of what the general thoi^ght his ^< deathbed.'* 

By these extraordinaiy poems^ written after he was sixty, of 
which I have been led to s^ so much, I hope, by the wish of 
doing justice to the living and the dead, it was the dedre of 
Young to be principally known. He ^^tled the four vidumes 
wlui^hepubtt^dMaMiri^ <(The WoribioftteAittlnrorthe 
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tfigkt Thoughts.** While it it remembered that fi^m tbeie he 
excluded wmay of hit writiiigt) let it not be forgotten thet the re* 
jected pieces contstoed nothing prejudkiel to the cmiseof tbtoei 
or of relighxi. Were everjr thing that Young evtr wrote to be 
pubUshedi he would onljr appear perhaps in a lees respectable 
light as a poet, and more despicable us a dedicator ; he would 
not pass for a worse chrhdan or Ibr a worse man. This envia- 
ble praise i^ due to Young. Can it be claimed by every wriMr t 
His dedications^ after all, he had perhaps no right to suppress* 
They all) I believe, speak, not a little to the'credit of his grati* 
tude, of favours received ; and I know not whether the atitboi^ 
who has oiKe solemnly printed an acknowledgment of a favour^ 
should not always print it. 

Is it to the credit or to the discredit of Young, as a poet, that 
of his Antf^ Thoughi9 the French are particularly fond ? 

Of the efdi(tftA tm hrd Audrey Beuuckrk, dated 1740, all I know 
b, that I find it in the late body of English poetry, and that I am 
sorry to find it there. 

Notwithstanding the iarewell which he seemed to have taken 
in the Mght Tho^htM of every thing vrhich bore the least re- 
aemblance to ambkion, he dipped agidn m politics. In 174s he 
wrote Rt^eetipnw on thefiubUc Situation qfthe Kingdom^ addreu* 
•d to the duke ^Mwcaatie / indignant, as it appears, to behold 

—a pope bred prioeeUng ertwl eihort, 
And whittle out throats, with those swords that sorapM 
Their barren rocks for wretched sustenance, 
To cut h4i pasnge to the Britlah throne. 

This political poem might be called a.<^ Night Thought.'* In^ 
deed it was originally printed as the conclusion of the Mgki 
jyt$ugiU9% though he did not gather it with his other works. 

PrefiKed to the second edition of Howe's << Devout Meditations" 
is a letter from Young, dated January 19, 1759, addwseed to 
Archibald Macauly, Esq. thanking him for the book, which he 
says, ^ he shall never lay far out of his reach ) for a greater dem- 
onstration of a sound head and a sincere heart he never saw.'* 

In I759y when Tke Mrotktn had lain by him above thirty yearsi 
kmppeared upon the stage* If any part of his fortune had been 
aoquired by servliity of adulatient he now dotermhied to^deduf t 
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from h no iiiamtiderable sum, as a gift to the society for the 
profMigatioQofthe gospcL To thb sam he hoped the profits of 
T^rBroeAfTt would amount In his caloihitioo he was deemed; 
hut bjr the had success of hb play the society was not a loser. 
The author made up the sum he originally m te ndedi which was 
a thousand pounds, from his own pocket. 

The next performance which he printed was a prose pnUica- 
tion^ entitled, ^ The Centaur not Mmlous, in six letters to a 
friend, on the life in vogue." The conclusion b dated Noyem- 
ber 39, 1754. In the third letter is described the deathbed of 
the ^gay, young, noble, ingenious, accomplished, and most 
wretched AUamont** His last words were, ^ my principles hare 
poiso n ed my friendy my extrayagance has beggared my boy, my 
unkindness has murdered my wife !** Either Altamoot and Lo- 
renzo were the twin production of fancy, or Young was unludqr 
enough to know two characters who bore no little resemblance 
Id each other in perfection of wickedness* Report has been ac- 
customed to call Altamoot lord Euston. 

The Old Mm*a Reia/ue^ occadoned by an epistle to Walpole, 
if written by Young, which I much doubt, must have been writ- 
ten very late in life. It has been seen, I am U^ in a miscellany 
published thirty yisars before hb death. In 1758, he exhibited 
2%e Old Mm*9 Relafise in more than words, by again beamung 
a dedicator, and publishing a sermon addressed to the king. 

The lively letter in prose, ^ On original composition," ad- 
dressed to Richardson, the author of ^ Clarissa," appeared in 
1759. Though he despairs << of breaking through the frozen ob- 
structions of 1^ and care's incumbent cloud, into that flow of 
thought and brightness of expression which subjects so polite re- 
quire ;" yet it b more like the production of untamed, unbridled 
youth, than of jaded fourscore. Some sevenfold volumes put 
him in mind of Ovid's sevenfold channeb of the Nile at the con- 
flagration* 



-ostia septem 



Palrandenta Toeant, septem sine flamine TaUes. 

Such leaden labours are like Lycurgus's iron money) which was 
so much less in value than in bulk, that it required bams for 
strong boxesi and a yoke of oxen to draw five hundred pounds^ 
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If there is a famine of invention in the land, wc must travel, ho 
says, like Joseph's brethren, far for food ; we nmst visit the ro» 
mote and rich ancients. But an inventive genius may safely stay 
at home ; that, like the widow's cruise, is divinely replenished 
from within, and affords us a miraculous delight. He asks why 
it should seem altogether impossible, that heaven's latest edi- 
tions of the human mind may be the most correct and fair ? and 
Jonson, he tells us, was very learned, as Samson was very stit)ng| 
to his own hurt. Blind to the nature of tragedy, he pulled down 
all antiquity on his head, and buried himself under it. 

Is this <* care's incumbent cloud," or << the frozen obstructions 
of age?'' 

In this letter Pope is severely censured for his << fall from Ho- 
mer's numbers, free as air, lofly and harmonious as the sphereSf 
into childish shackles and tinkling sounds ; for putting Achilles 
into petticoats a second time ;" but we are told that the dying 
swan talked over an epic plan with Young a few weeks before 
his decease. 

Young's chief inducement to write this letter was, as he con- 
fesses, that he might erect a monumental marble to the memory 
of an old friend. He, who employed his pious pen for ahnost 
the last time in thus doing justice to the exemplary deathbed of 
Addison, might probably, at the close of his own life, afford no 
unuseful lesson for the deaths of others. 

In the postscript, he writes to Richardson, that he will see in 
his next how fur Addison is an original. But no other leuer ap- 
pears. 

The few lines which stand in the last edition, as <' sent by lord 
Melcombe to Dr. Young, not long before his lordship's death)'* 
were indeed so sent, but were only an introduction to what was 
there meant by The muae'a lateat 9/iark. The poem is neces* 
sary, whatever may be its merit, since the preface to it is already 
printed. Lord Melcombe called his Tusculum '* La Trappe%" 

«< Lovo thy oountry, wisb it veU» 

Not with too interne r oaro, 
Til enough, thut, when it fell, 

Thou its ruin didtt not thure. 

Envy*8 oeniure, flattery's praiie, 
With unmoy'd indifferenee view ; 
VOL. II. 5.*^ 
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Learn to tread life's dangeroot mase^ 
With oncrriiis ▼irCoe'a else. 

Void of itrong desire and fear. 

Life's wide oeean tnut no nore*; 
Strive tli7 little bark to steer 

With the tide, bat near the shore. 

Thus prepared, thy shorten'd sail 

Shall, whene'er the winds inerease. 
Seizing each propitious gale. 

Waft thee to the port of peaee. 

Keep thj conscienee from offence. 

And tempestuous passions firee. 
So, when thou art eaU'd from henee, 

£asj shall th J passage be ; 

Easy shall thy fmssage be. 

Cheerful thy aHotted stay. 
Short th' account 'twizt God and thee ; 

Hope shall meet thee on the way ; 

Troth shaO lead thee to the gate, 

Merey's^Mlf shall let thee b. 
Where its never changing state 

Full perfection shall begin." 

The poem was accompanied by a letter. 

<< La Trappe, the STth. of Oct 1761. 

<*DEAR SIR, 

^ You seemed to like the ode I sent you for your amusement ; 
I DOW send it you as a present. If you please to accept of it, 
and are willing that our friendship should be known when we 
are gone^ you will be pleased to leave this among those of your 
own papers that may possibly see the light by a posthumous pub- 
lication. God send us health while we stay, and an easy journey ! 
** My dear Dr. Young, 

'^ yours, most cordially, 

" Melcombe." 

In 1763, a short time before his death, Young published Re- 
tignation. Notwithstanding the maimer in which it was really 
forced from him by the world, criticism has treated it with no 
common severity. If it shall be thought not to deserve the high- 
est praise, on the other side of fourscore, by whom, except by 
Newton and by Waller, has praise been merited ? 
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To Mrs. Montague, the famous champion of Shakespeare^ I 
am indebted for the history of RetignaUon. Observing that 
Mrs. Boscawen, in the midst of her grief for the loss of the ad« 
miral, derived consolation from the perusal of the Might ThoughtM^ 
Mrs* Montague proposed a visit to the author. From converung 
with Youngi Mrs. Boscawen derived still further consolation ; 
and to that visit she and the world were indebted for this poem. 
It compliments Mrs. Montague in the following lines ; 

Yet write I rouit A Udy taes t 

How ihameful her requett 1 
My bndii in labour with dull rhyme. 

Hen teeming^ with the best ! 

And agab) 

A fHend you have, and I the lame. 

Whose prudent, soft address 
Will bring to life those healing thoughu 

Which died in your distress. 

That friend, the spirit of my theme 

Extracting for your ease. 
Will leave to me the dreg, In thoughts 

Too common ; such as these. 

By the same lady I was enabled to say, in her own words, that 
Young's unbounded genius appeared to greater advantage in the 
companion than even in the author ; that the christian was in 
him a character still more inspired, more enraptured, more sub« 
Hme, than the poet ; and that, in his ordinary conversation, 

letting down the golden chain from high. 
He drew his audience upward to the sky. 

Notwithsunding Young had said, in his << conjectures on orig* 
inal composition," that << blank verse is verse unfallen, uncurst ; 
verse reclaimed, re-enthroned in the true language of the gods ;'' 
notwithstanding he administered consolation to his own grief in 
this immortal language, Mrs. Boscawen was comforted in rhyme. 

While the poet and the christian were applying this comfort^ 
Young had himself occasion for comfort, in consequence of the 
sudden death of Richardson, who was printing the former part 
of the. poem. Of Richardson's death he says ; 

When heaven would kindly set us ft«e, 
And earth's enchantment end ; 
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R UkM ike BMMt •ffettaal aMMif, 
And roU lu of a frieiid. 

To R&mgnation was prefixed an apology for its appearance ; 
to which more creAt is due than to the generality of aach apdo. 
gies, from Young's unusual anxiety that no nxve prodncti o na of 
hfs old age should disgrace his former fame. In his willy dated 
February 1/60, he desires of his executors^m a particular mtmmer^ 
that all his manuscript books and writings whaleTer ndght be 
burned, except his book of accounts. 

In September, 1764, be added a l^ul of codicil, wherein he 
made it his dying entreaty to his housekeeper, to whom he left 
1000/. ** that all his manuscripts might be destroyed as soon as he 
was dead, which would greatly oblige her deceased/nfiMf.*' 

It may teach mankind the uncertamity of worldly friendships, 
to know that Young, either by surviring those he loved, ot by 
outliving their affections, could only recollect the names of two 
Jriendfi^ his housekeeper and a hatter, to mention in his will ; and 
it may serve to repress that testamentary pride, which too often 
seeks for sounding names and titles, to be informed that the 
author of the ^< Mght Thougkis did not bhish to leave a legacy 
to his friend Henry Stevens, a haUer at the Templegatc." Of 
these two remsunmg friends, one went before Young. But, at 
eighty four,^ where," as he asks in Tlhe Centaur^ ^' is that worid 
into which we were bom ?'* 

The same humility which marked a hatter and a housekeeper 
for the friends of the author of the Mght Thoughts^ had before 
bestowed the same title on his footman, in an epitaph in his 
ehurchyard upon James Baker, dated 1749 ; which I am ^ad to 
find in the late coIlecti(m of his works. 

^^ Young and his housekeeper were ridiculed, with more ill na- 
ture than wit, in a kind of novel published by Kidgell in 1755, 
called The Card, under the names of Dr. Elwes and Mrs. Fusby. 

In April 1765, at an age to which few attain, a period was pot 
to the life of Young. 

He had performed no duty for three or four years, but he re- 
tdned his intellects to the last. 

Much is told in the ^ Biographia," which I know not to have 
been true, of the manner of hia burial ; of the master and chil- 
dren of a charity school, which he founded m hb pariah^ who 
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neglected to alttifd their benefector't corpse; andof abeUwMch 
was not caused to toll as often as upon those occauons bells usu- 
ally toU. Had that humanity, which is here lavished upon things 
of little consequence, either to the living or to the dead, been 
ahown in iu proper place to the living, I should have had less to 
say about Lorenio. They who lament that these misfortunes 
happened to Young, forget the praise he bestows upon Socrates, 
in the preface to <^ Night Sev^,'* for resenting his friend's re- 
quest about his funeral. 

During some part of his life Young was abroad, but I have 
not been able tb learn .any particulars. 

In his seventh satire he says, 

Whetii ftfter bAttle» I ths lUM Have fssN 

Spread o'er with ghastly thapet which once were men. 

It is known also, that from this or from some other field, he 
once wandered into the enemy's camp with a classic in his hand, 
which he was reading intently $ and had some difficulty to prove 
that he was only an absent poet, and not a spy. 

The curious reader of Young's life will naturally faiquire to 
what it was owing, that though he lived inmost forty years after 
he took orders, which included one whole reign uncommonly tong, 
and part of another, he ytm never thought worthy of the least 
preferment. The author of the MIgM Thoughts ended his days 
upon a living which came to him from his college without any 
favour, and to which he probably had an eye when he determin- 
ed on the church. To satisfy cuiiodty of this kfaid is, at this 
distance of time, far from easy. The parties themselves know 
not often, at the instant, why they are neglected, or why they are 
preferred. The neglect of Young is by some ascribed to ids 
having attached himself to the prince of Wales, and to his hav-> 
ing preached an offensive sermon at St. James's. It has been 
told me that he had two hundred a year in the late reign, by the 
patronage of Walpole ; and that, whenever any one reminded 
the king of Young, the only answer was, << he has a pension.** 
All the light thrown on thb inquiry, by the following letter 
from Seeker, only serves to show at what a late period of life 
the author of the Mght ThoughtB solicited preferment. 
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— Ik«aiy of St P«r% J«ly t, 175S. 

•• GooB ©m. Tovircy 
•♦ I HAVB long wondered, that more smtable notice of your 
great merit hath not been taken by persons in power. Bat how 
to remedy the omission I see not No encouragement bath 
ever been g^iven me to mention things of this nature to hb maj- 
esty. And therefore, in all likelihood, the only consequence of 
drnng it would be weakenbg the little influence which else I may 
posably have on some other occa^ons. Your fortune and your 
reputation set you above the need of advancement ; Mid your 
sentiments, above that concern for it, on your own accounti which, 
on that of the public^ b sincerely felt by 

" Your loving brotheri 

« Tho. Caht." 

At last, at the age of fourscore, he was appointed, in 1761, 
clerk of the closet to the princess dowager. 

One obstacle must have stood not a little m the way of that 
preferment after which his whole life seems to have panted. 
Though he took orders, he never entirely shook off potitics. 
He was always the lion of his master Milton, ^ pawing to get 
free his hinder parts." By thb conduct, if he gained some 
friends, he made many enemies. 

. Agam ; Young was a poet ; and agsdn, with reverence be it 
spoken, poets by profession do not always make the best clergy- 
men. If the author of the Mght Thoughtn composed many ser- 
mons, he did not oblige the p\)bHc with many. 

Beside, in the latter part of life. Young was fond of hoMing 
himself out for a man retired from the world. But he seemed to 
have forgotten that the same verse which cmitains ^ oblitus meo- 
rum,** contains also ^ obliviscendus & illis." The britde chain 
<^ worldly friendship and patronage is broken as effectuaOyi 
when one goes beyond the length of it, as when the other does. 
To the vessel which is sailing fr^m the shore, it only afqiean 
that the shore also recedes ; in life it is truly thus. He who re- 
tires fit>m the world will find himself, in reality, deserted as fiist, 
if not &ster, by the worid. The public is not to be treated as 
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the coxcomb treats his mistress ; to be threatened mih deser- 
tion, in order to increase fondness. 

Young seems to have been taken at his word. Notwithstand- 
ing his frequent complaints of being neglected, no hand was 
reached out to pull him from that retirement of which he declar- 
ed himself enamoured. Alexander assigned no palace for the 
residence of Diogenesi who boasted his surly satisfaction with 
his tub. 

Of the domestic manners and petty habits of the author of 
the Jstight Thoughtay I hoped to have given you an account from 
the best authority ; but who shall dare to say, tomorrow I will 
be wise or virtuous, or tomorrow I will do a particular thing \ 
Upon inquiring for his housekeeper, I learned that she was 
buried two days before I reached the town of her abode. 

In a letter from Tscharner, a nob)e foreigner, to count Haller, 
Tschamer says, he has lately spent four days with Young at 
Welwyn, where the author takes all the ease and pleasure man- 
kind can desire. '^ Every thing about him shows the man, each 
individual being placed by rule. All is neat without art. He is 
very pleasant m conversauon, and extremely polite." 

This, and more) may possibly be true ; but Tschamer's was 
a Brstvisit, a visit of curiosity and admiration, and a visit which 
the author expected. 

Of Edward Young an anecdote which wanders among read- 
ers is not tiue, that he was Fielding's parson Adams. The 
original of that famous painting was William Young, who was a 
clergyman. He supported an uncomfortable existence by trans- 
lating for the booksellers from C^reek ; and, if he did not seem to 
be his own friend, was at least no man's enemy. Yet the facility 
with which this report has gained belief in the world argues, 
were it not sufficiently known, that the author of the Mght 
Thoughts bore some resemblance to Adams. 

The attention which Young bestowed upon the perusal of 
books is not unworthy imitation. When any passage pleased 
him, he appears to have folded down the leaf. On these passa- 
ges he bestowed a second reading. But the labours of man are 
too frequently vain. Before he returned to much of vvhat he 
had once approved, he died. Many of his books^ which I have 
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seen, are by tfaot^aoteiof a p yrob ii oD ao sweaed bcyood ^idr 
real bulky that they will hardly akoL 

What thoagh we wade in wealth or soar in fame ! 
Barth't highett itation ends 19 here he Uet ! 
And Jbftf t% dmtt •onelodea her noMest song! 

The author of these Ibes is not without hb lUcjacet. 

By the good sense of his son, it contains none of that praise 
which no marble can make the bad or the fix>lish merit ; which, 
without the direction of a stone or a turf^ will find its way, soon- 
er or later, to the deserving. 

M.8. 

Optlmi Parentia 

Edvardi Youkg, LL.D. 

Hujnt Rcclesis reet. 

EtEKcabetha 



Conjngia <giu amantitiimr>j 
Pio fc gratiisiiiio animo 
Hoc marmor posoit 
F.Y. 
PHiati 



Is it not 8ti*ange that the author of the JS/'ight nought* has in- 
scribed no monument to the memory of his lamented wife I Yet, 
what marble will endure as long as the poems ? 

Such) my good friend, is the account which I have been able 
to collect of the great Young. That it may be long before any 
thing like what I have just transcribed be necessary fi>r you, is 
the sincere wish o^ 

Dear sir, 

your greatly obliged friend, 

HsaBERT Croft, Jun. 

Lincoln's inn, 
Sep. 1780. 

P. S. This account of Young was seen by you in manuscrqit, 
you know, sir ; and, though I could not prevail on you to make 
any alteration, you insisted on striking out <»ie passage, cmly be- 
cause it said, that, if I did not wish you to live long for your sake^ 
I lUd for the sake of myself andof the world. But this postscript 
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you will not tee before the printing of it ; and I will say here^ 
in spite of you, how I feel myself honoured and bettered hj 
your friendship ; and that, if I do credit to the church, after 
which I always longed, and for which I am now going to give 
in exchange the bar, though not at so late a period of life as 
Young took orders, it will be owing, in no small measure, to my 
having had the happiness of calling the author of <^ The Rambler*' 
my friend. 

H.C 

OxfoiHl, Oct. 1782. 

Or Young's poems it is difficult to give any general charac«^ 
ter ; for he has no uniformity of manner ; one of his pieces has 
no great resemblance to another. He began to write early, and 
continued long s and at different times had different modes of 
poetical excellence in view. His nuncibers are sometimes smoothi 
and sometimes rugged \ his style is sometimes concatenated^ 
and sometimes abrupt ; sometimes diffusive, and sometimes 
concise. His plan seems to have started in his mind at the pres« 
em moment ; and his thoughts appear the effect of chancof 
sometimes adverse, and sometimes lucky, with very little ope« 
ration of judgment 

He was not one of those writers whom experience improvesi 
and who, observbg their own faults, become gradually correct. 
His poem on the La9t Day^ his first great performance, has an 
equability and propriety, which he afterward either never en- 
deavoured or never attained. Many paragraphs are noble, and 
few are mean, yet the whole is languid*, the plan is too much 
extended, and a succession of images divides and weakens the 
general conception ; but the great reason why the reader is dis- 
appointed is, that the thought of the Last Day makes every 
man more than poetical, by spreading over his mind a general 
obscurity of sacred horror, that oppresses distinction, and dis- 
dabs expression. 

His story of '< Jane Grey" was never popular. It is written 
with elegance enough ; but Jane is too heroic to be pitied. 

The Untuenal Pawon is indeed a very great performance. 
It is said to be a series of epigrams ; but if it be, it is what 
the author intended ; his endeavour was at the production of 

VOL, It. 54 
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strikiDgdistichs Mid poiDted sentences; and his diadchs have the 
weight oi solid sentimemt and his pcanu the sharpness ^i reust- 
less troth. 

His characters are often selected with discemmentt and drawn ^ 
with nicety ; his ilhistrations were often hapi^» and his reflect 
tioos often just His species of satire is between those of Hor- 
ace and Juvenal ; and he has the gtoely of Horace without his 
laxity of numbers, and the morality <^ Juvenal with gnsater Tari- 
ation of images. He plays, indeed, only on the sor&ce of life ; 
he never penetrates the recesses <^ the mind, and therefiire the 
whole power of his poetry is exhausted l^ a single perusal ^ his 
oooccots please only when they surprise. 

To translate he never condescended, xxsAea^hisPantfikroMtofi 
Job may be con^dered as a veraon; in which he haa not, I 
think, been unsuccessful ; he indeed fiivoured himself by choos- 
ing those parts which most easily admit the omaments oi Eag- 
Ssh poetry. 

He had least sucoess in Ids lyric attempts, in which he seems 
to hare been under some malignant iiduence; he is alwifs 
labouring to he great, and at last is only turgid* 

In hb Mght Thoughta he has exhituted a very wide diapli^of 
original poetry, tariegated with deep reflectkxis and striking al- 
lusions, a wilderness of thought, in which the fertility cf bac^ 
scatters flowers of every hue and of every odour. Thbisoneof 
the &w poems in which blank verse could not be chaiigjed &r. 
rhyme but with disadvantage. The wild diffiimoo (^ the senti« 
ments, and the digressive sallies of imagination, would have beieB 
coppressed and restramed by omfinement to rhyme* The ex- 
ceUence dT this work is not exactness, but copiousness ; particur 
hx lines are not to be regarded ; the power is in the whole ; and 
in the wh(4e there is a magnificence like that ascribed to Chi- 
nese plantation, the magnificence of viot extent an^ endless di- 
verMty. 

His last poem was Rengnation i m which he made, as he was 
accustomed, an experiment of a new mode of writing, and suc- 
ceeded better than in his Ocean or hb Merchant. It was Tery 
Uadf r^urea^ited as a proof of decided £M»ilties. There is 
Young in oTttystanxa, such as be oftwwasin the highest vigour. 
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Hit trigedlesi not making; part of the collection, I had forgot* 
teny till Mr. Skeevens recalled them to my thoughts by remarking, 
that he seemed to hare one favourite catastrophe, as his three 
plays all concluded with layish suicide ; a method by which, as 
Dryden remarked, a poet easily rids his scene of persons whom 
lie wants not to keep alive. In Budri9 there are the greatest 
•bulUtions of imagination ; but the prtde of Busiris is such as no 
other man can have, and the whole is too remote from known life 
to raise either grief, terror, or indignation. The Revenge ap- 
proaches much nearer to human practices and manners, and 
therefore keeps possession of the stage ; the first dedgn seems 
suggested by «* Othelto }*' but the reflections, the incidents, and 
the diction, are original. The moral observations are so intro* 
duced, and so expressed, as to have all the novelty that can be , 
required. Of '* The Brothers*' I may be allowed to say nothing, 
since nothing was ever said of it by the public. 

It must be allowed of Young's poetry that it abounds b thoughCi 
but without much accuracy or selection. When he lays hold of 
a^ illustration, he pursues it beyond expectation, sometimes hap* 
pily, as in his parallel of gtdckritver with ftteaiure^ which I have 
heard repeated with approbation by a lady, of whose praise he 
would have been justly proud, and which is very ingenious, very 
subtlct and almost exact ; but sometimes he is less lucky, as 
when, in his Mght ThoughtB^ it having dropped into his mind, 
that the orbs, floating in space, might be called the clu9ter of 
creation, he thinks on a cluster of grapes, and says, that they all 
hang on the great vine, drinking the ^ nectareous juice of im- 
mortal life.'' 

His conceits are sometimes yet less valuablot In Tlie JLc^ 
Day he hopes to illustrate the reassembly of the atoms that com** 
pose the human body at the ^ trump of doom" by the collection 
of bees into a swarm at the tinkling of a pan* 

The prophet says of Tyre, that *^ her merchants are princes.*^ 
Young says of Tyre in his merchant^ 

Her merehanti prinoeii and each deck a throne. 

Let burlesque try to go beyond him. 

He has the trick of j(dning the turgid and familiar ; to buy the 
alliance of Britain, ^ climes w^re pidd down." Antitbeaia is hbi 
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fiivourite, *^ they for kindness bate ;*' aiid» <' because she's right 
she's ever in the wrong." 

His versification is hb own ; neither his Uank nor his rhym- 
ing lines have any resembtance to those of former writers ; he 
picks up no hemistichs, he copies no fovourite expressioo ; he 
seems to have laid up no stores <^ thought or dicdon, but to owe 
all to the fortuitous suggestions of the present moment Yet I 
have reascm to believe that, when once he had fmmed a new de- 
sign, he then laboured it with very patient industry ; and that he 
composed with great labour, and frequent revidons. 

His verses are formed by no certain model ; he is no more fike 
himself in his different productions than he is like others. He 
seems never to have studied prosody, nor to have had any Sec- 
tion but from hb own ear. But with all his defects, he was a 
man of genius and a poet. 



MALLET. 



Of David Mallxti having na written metnorial, I am able to 
give no other account than such as is supplied by the unauthor* 
ized loquacity of common famei and a very slight personal knowl- 
edge. 

He was by his original one of the Macgregors^ a clan, that be- y '/ ^ 
camOf about sixty years ago, under the conduct of Robin Roy, so 
formidable and so infamous for violence and mbbery, that the - /' 
name was annulled by a legal abolidon ; and when they were all * 
to denominate themselves anewi the fatheri I suppose, of this 
author, called himself Malloch. 

David Malloch was, by the penury of his parents, compelled 
to be Janitor of the High school at Edinburgh ; a mean officei 
of which he did not afterward delight to hear. But he surmount- 
ed the disadvantages of his birth and fortune ; for when the duke 
of Montrose applied to the college of Edinburgh for a tutor to 
educate his sons, Malloch was recommended ; and I never heard 
that he dishonoured his credentials. 

When his pupils were sent to see the world, they were en« 
trusted to his care ; and, having conducted them round the com- 
mon circle of modish travels, he returned with them to Londoui 
where, by the influence of the family in which he resided, he 
naturally gained admission to many persons of the highest rank 
and the highest character, to wits, nobles, apd statesmen. 

Of his works, I know not whether I can trace the series. Hit 
first production was WilHam and Margaret ;• of which, though 
U cpntains nothing very striking or difficult, he has been envied 
the reputation \ and plagiarism has been boldly chargedi but 
never proved. 

"* MaUet't WUUam and Margaret wit printed in Aaron Iliirt " Plain 
Dealer/' No* 86, Jnlj Si» 1734. In its original sUte it vat very different 
firom what it it in Use latt cUltion of hit works. 
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Not kng afterward he published Tlie Excurnorij 1738, a de- 
sultory and capricious view of such scenes of nature as his faocf 
led him, or hb knowledge enabled hini) to describe. It is not 
devoid of poetical spirit. Many of Ids images are striking, and 
many of the paragraphs are elegant The cast of diction seems 
to be copied from Thomson, whose/* Seasons" were then in their 
foil blossom of reputation. He has Thomson's beauties and his 
fiiults. 

His poem on Verbal CriticUm^ 1733, was written to pay court 
to Pope, on a subject which he either did not understand, or 
willingly misrepresented ; and is little more than an improve- 
ment, or rather expansion, of a frStgment which Pope printed in 
a miscellany long before he engrafted it into a regular poem. 
There b in this piece more penness than wit, and more confi- 
dence than knowledge. The ver^cation b tolerable, nor can 
criticism allow it a higher praise. 

His first tragedy was Eurydiccy acted at Drury lane in 1731 ; 
of which I know not the reception nor the merit, but have heard 
it mentioned as a mean perfoimance. He was not then too high 
to accept a prologue and ejulogue from Aaron Hill, neither c^ 
which can be much commended. 

Having cleared hb tongue from his native pronundation, so as 
to be no longer distinguished as a Scot, he seems inclined to dis- 
encumber himself from all adh^^nces of hb original, and took 
upon him to change his name from Scotch Malloch to Englbh 
JMal/et, without any imaginable reason c^ preference which the 
eye or ear can discover. What other proofe he gave of disre- 
spect to hb native country, I know not ; but it was remarked of 
him, thai he was the only Scot whom Scotchmen (fid not com- 
mend. 

About this dme Pope, whom he visited fiimiliarly, published 
lus ^ Essay on Man," but concealed the author ; and when Mal- 
let entered one day. Pope asked him slightly what there was 
new. Mallet told him, that the newest piece was something 
called an *^ Essay on Man," which he had inspected idly, and 
seeing the utter inability of the author, who had neither skill in 
writing nor knowledge of the subject, had tossed it away» Pope, 
to punish his self conceit, told him the secret. 
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A new edition of the works of Bacon being preperedy 1750^ for 
the pretty Mallet waa employed to prefix a iife» which he hat 
written with elegance^ perhapt with tome affectation ; but with 
•o much more knowledge of history than of tcience, that when 
he afterward undertook the life of Mariboroughy Warburton re« 
markedf that he might perhapt forget that Marlborough was a 
general* as he had forgotten that Bacon was a philosopher. 

When the prince of Wales was driven from the palace, andf 
setting himself at the head of the oppositioni kept a separate 
court) he endea? cured to increase his popularity by the patronage 
of literature* and made Mallet his undersecretary* with a salary 
of two hundred poundt a year ; Thomson likewise had a pen- 
don ; and they were associated in the composition of <^ The Mask 
of Alfred/* which in its original sute was played at Clie£den* in 
1740 ; it was afterward almost wholly changed by Mallet*^ and 
brought upon the stage at Drury la^e in 175 1* but with no great 
•access. 

Mallet, in a familiar conversation with Garrick, discoursing of 
the diligence which he was then exerting upon the '* Life of 
Marlborough/* let him know* that» in the series of great meni 
quickly to be exhibited* he should ^ncf a nkh for the hero of the 
theatre. Gai'rick professed to wohder by what artifice he could 
be introduced ; but Mallet let him know* that* by a dexterous 
anticipation* he should fix him in a conspicuous place. << Mr. 
Mallet*" says Garrick* in his gratitude of exultation* ^ have you 
kft off to write for the stage ?" Mallet then confessed that he 
had a drama in his hands. Garrick promised to act it ; and M" 
fred was produced. 

The kmg retardation of the life of the duke of Marlborough* 
shows with strong conviction* how little confidence can be placed 
in posthumous renown. When he died* it was soon determined 
that his story should be delivered to posterity ; and the papers 
supposed to contain the necessary information were delivered to 
lord Molesworth, who had been his favourite in Flanders. When 
Molesworth died* the same papers were transferred with the 
same design to sir Richard Steele* who in some of his exigences 
put them in pawn. They then remained with the old dutchess* 
who in her will assigned the task to Gk)ver and Mallet* witli a 
reward of a thousand pounds* and a prohibition to insert any 
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teraes. Gknrer rejected, I suppose fnsh dsdain, the legacy, alid 
derohred the wbde w<h^ upon Mallet ; who had fitnn the late 
duke <^ Marlborough a pensioD to promote his indusdy, and who 
talked of the discoveries which he had made ; but Idk not, wfaes 
be (fied, any historical labours behind him. 

While he was in the prince's service, he published MtMktfiks 
with a prologue by Thomson, not mean, but fiir inferior to that 
which he had received finom Mallet for ^ AgamemnQD.** The 
epilogue, said to be written by a friend, was composed in haste 
by MaDet, in the place of erne promised, which was never given. 
Thb tragedy was dedicated to the [Hince his master. It was 
acted at Drury lane in 1739, and was well received, but was 
never revived. 

In 1740, he produced, as has been already mentioned. The 
Muf: of Alfred^ in conjunction with Thomson. 

For some time afterward he lay at rest. After a kmg intervah 
hb next woi*k was Amyntor and Theodora^ 1747, a long stcny in 
blank verse ; in vrhich it cannot be denied that there is copious- 
ness and elegance of language, vigour of sentiment, and imi^iy 
well adapted to take possession of the fency. But it is blank 
verse. This he sold to Vaillant for one hundred and twenty 
pounds. The first sale was not great, and it b now k>st in for- 
getfulness. 

Mallet, by address or accident, perhaps by his dependence oo 
the prince, found his way to Bollngbroke ; a man whose pride 
and petulance made his kindness di£Bcult to gain, or keep, and 
whom Mallet was content to court by an act, which I hope was 
unwillingly performed. When it was found that Pope had clan- 
destinely printed an unauthorized number of the pamphlet called 
" The Patriot King," Bolingbroke, in a fit of useless fury, resolv- 
ed to blast his memory, and employed Mallet, 1749, as the ex- 
ecutioner of his vengeance. Mallet had not virtue, or had not 
spirit, to refuse the office ; and was rewarded, not long after, with 
the legacy of lord Bolingbroke's works. 

Many of the political pieces had been written during the oppo- 
ffltion to Walpole, and given to Franklin, as he supposed, in per- 
petuity. These, among the rest, were claimed by the will. The 
question was refeiTed to^^^rbitrators ; but, when they decided 
agamst Mallet, he refused to yield to the award ; and by the help 
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of Millar the bookse11er» published all that he could find, but with 
•uccets veiy much below his expectation. 

In 1755» hit mask of Britannia was acted at Druiy lane; and 
his tragedy of Ehira in 1763 ; in which year he was appointed 
keeper of the book of entries for ships in the port of London. 

In the beginning of the last war» when the nation was exaspe- 
rated by ill success^ he was employed to turn the public ven- 
geance upon Byng, and wrote a letter of accusation under the 
character of a <* Plab Man.*' The paper was with great indus- 
try circulated and dispersed ; and hCf for his seasonable interven- 
don, had a considerable pension bestowed upon himi which he 
retained to his death. v 

Toward the end of his life he went with his wife to France ; but 
after a while, finding his health declining, he returned alone to 
England, and died in A];5ril, 1765. 

He was twice married, and by his first wife had several chil- 
dren. One daughter, who married an Italian of rank named 
Cile^a, wrote a tragedy called *f Almida,*' which was acted at 
Drury lane. His second wife was the daughter of a nobleman's 
steward, who had a considerable fortune, which she took care to 
retain in her own hands. 

His stature was diminutive, but he was regularly formed ; hb 
appearance, till he grew corpulent, was agreeable, and he suffer* 
ed it to want no recommendation that dress could give it. His 
conversation was elegant and easy. The rest of his character 
may, without injury to his memory, sink into silence. 

As a writer, he cannot be placed in any high class. There is 
no species of composition in which he was eminent. His dramas 
had their day, a short day, and are forgotten ; his blank verse 
seems to my ear the echo of Thomson. His ^< Life of Bacon** 
is known as it is appended to Bacon's volumes, but is no longer 
mentioned. His works are such as a writer, bustlbg in the 
world, showing himself in public, and emerging occasionally from 
^me to time into nodce, might keep alive by his personal mflu- 
ence ; but which, conveying little information, and giving no 
great pleasure, must soon give way, as the succession of things 
produces new topics of conversatkyi and other modes of amuse- 
ment. 

VOL. It. S5 
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MaR^^KENSIDE was bom on the ninth of November, 
1 72 1 9 a^Ne wcastle upon Tyne. His ^ther, Mark, was a butchery 
of tb<r presbyterian sect ; his mother's name was Mary Lurns* 
den. He received the first part of his education at the gram- 
mar school of Nev/castle ; and was afterward instructed by Mr. 
^ViIson, who kept a private academy. 

At the age of eighteen he was sent to Edinburgh, that he 
might qualify himself for the ofiBce of a dissenting mimster, and 
Received some assistance from the fund which the dissenters 
employ in educating young men of scanty fortune. But a wider 
idew of the world opened other scenes, and prompted other 
hopes ; he determined to study physic, and repsdd that contri- 
bution, which, being received for a different purpose, he justly 
thought it dishonourable to retain. 

Whether, when he resolved not to be a dissenUng minister, 
he ceased to be a dissenter, I know not. He certainly retained 
an unnecessary and outrageous zeal for what he called and 
thought liberty ; a zeal which sometimes disguises fi:t>m the 
world, and not rarely from the mind which it possesses, an envi- 
ous desire of plundering wealth or degrading greatness ; and of 
which the immediate tendency is innovation and anarchy, an im* 
petuous eagerness to subvert and confound, with very little care 
what shall be established. 

Akenside was one of those poets who have felt very early the 
motions of genius, and one of those students who have very ear- 
ly stored their memories with sentiments and images. Many 
of his performances were produced in his youth ; and his great- 
est work, The Pleasurea of Imagination^ appeared in 1744. I have 
Jieard Dodsley, by whom it was published, relate, th^t when the 
copy was offered him, the pflce demanded for it, which was an 
hundred and twenty pounds, being such as he was not inclined 
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to give precipitately) he carried the work to Pope, who, having 
looked into it| advised him not to make a niggardly offer ; for 
" this was no every day ^Vriter." 

In 1741 he went to Leyden, in pursuit of medical knowledge ; 
and three years afterward^ May 16, 1744, became doctor of 
phyaiC) havings according to the custom of the Dutch univer- 
BitieBy published a thesis or dissertadon. The subject which he 
chose was ^^ The Original and Growth of the Human Foetus ;" 
in which he is said to have departed, with great judgment, from 
the opinion then established, and to have delivered that which 
has been since confirmed and received. 

Akenside was a young man^ warm with every hotion that by 
nature or accident had been connected with the sound of liberty, 
smd, by an eccentricity which such dispositions do not easily 
av<^d, a lover of contradiction, and no friend to any thing estab- 
lished. He adopted Shaftesbury's foolish assertion of the effi«* 
cacy of ridicule for the discoveiy of truth. For this he waa 
attacked by Warburton, and defended by Dyson ; Warburton 
afterward reprinted his remarks at the end of his dedication to 
the freethinkers. 

The result of all the arguments, which have been produced 
in a long and eager discussion of this idle question, may easily 
be collected. If ridicule be applied to any position as the test of 
truth, it will then become a question whether such ridicule be 
just ; and this can only be decided by the application of truth 
as the test of ridicule. Two men, fearing, one a real and 
the other a fancied danger, will bo for awhile equally exposed 
to the inevitable consequences of cowardice, contemptuous cen- 
sure, and ludicrous representation ; and the true state of boih 
cases must be known, before it can be decided whose terror is 
rational, and whose is ridiculous \ who is to be pitied, and who 
to be despised. Both are for awhile equally exposed to laugh* 
ter, but both are not therefore equally contemptible. 

In the revisal of his poem, though he died before he had fin- 
ished it, he omitted the lines which had given occasion to War- 
burton's objections. 

He published, soon after his return from Leyden, 1745, his 
first collection of odes ; and was impelled by his rage of patriot- 
\m\ to write a very acrimonious epistle to Pulteney, whoni he 
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f^gtwitiTT^ mrier dw Mme of Cimo» at ibe betiqrer of hb 
countiy* 

Being now to live by hb profesMW) he first commenced jAy 
«iciao at NortlMaiptoQ, where Dr.Sleoehoiiae then piactiMd^ii^ 
tuch teputation and tuccesa, Unt a idMiger waa not lak^lj to 
gain grouDd upon him. Akcnaide tried the oooteatawhUe ; and, 
havmg dea£Boed the place with damoura for liber^, lemofedia 
Hampatead, idiere he resided more than two fear8» and then filled 
himself in Londoiit the proper pfaK^e fiw a man of accomptiah- 
menta like Us* 

At London he was known as e poet, bnt waa still to make Ua 
way aa a physician ; and woukl perhapa have be^ rectoced to 
great exigences, but that Mr. Dyson, with an ardour of hriend- 
ship that has not mai^ examjrfea, allowed him three hundred 
pounds a year. Thua supported, be advanced giaxkialfy in OMd- 
ical reputation, bQt never attained any great extent of practice 
er eminence of popularity. A physician in a great cky seem* 
to be the mere pbythiog of fortune ; his degree of reputirtion is, 
for the most part, totally casual ; they that mapkf him know 
not his excellence ; they that reject him know not his deficienoe. 
By an acute observer, who had looked on the transaetiens of 
^be medical world for half a centiny, every curieai book might 
be written on the ^ fortune of physickins.'' 

Akenside appear* not to have been wanting to Ida own 8u»> 
cess ; he placed himself in view by all the ccmamon methods ; 
he became a fellow of the royal society ; he obtained a degree at 
Cambridge, and was admitted into the college of phj^fiieians f 
he wrote litde poetry, but published from time to time, medical 
essays and observadons ; he became physician to St. Thomas^ 
hospital ; he read the Gtilstooian lectures in anatomy ; but be- 
gan to give, for the Crounian lecture, a hiatoiy of the revival <tf 
learning, frcmi which he soon desisted ) and, in conversatieo, hm 
very eagerly forced himself into notice by an luhbitious ostenta* 
Hon of elegance and literature. 

His discourse on the dysentery, 1764, was considered aa a very 
omspicuous specimen of Lattnity, which entitled him to the 
same height of place among the scholars aa he possessed 
before among the wits ; and he might perhaps have risen to a 
greater elevationof character, but that hia studies wei^ ended with 
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hiei Uliii by t putrid fey^i^ June 3S| irro. In the btif ninth ytir 

AEimiDB it to be coniidered ii a didactic and lyric poet 
His greiit work is The Pleaaurea qf Imaghiation ; a performance 
which» pubUthedy at it wati at the age of twenty three, raited ex- 
pectadont that were not afterward tery amply tatitfted. It har 
undoubtedly a jutt claim to very particular notice, at an ex* 
ample of great felicity of geniut, and uncommon amplitude of 
acquititiont, of a young mind ttored with imaget> and much 
exercited hi combining and comparing them. 

With the philotophical or rellglout tenett of the author I hate 
nothing to do I my butineit it with hit poetry. The subject it 
well chosen, tt it includet all imaget that can ttrike or pleusoy 
and thus compritet every tpeclet of poetical delight. The only 
difficulty it hi the choice of eioimplet and illuttrationt ; and it it 
not eaty in tuch exuberance of matter to find the middle point 
between penury and tatiety. The partt teem artificially dispot* 
ed, with tufiicient coherence, to at that they cannot change their 
placet without injury to the general detlgn. 

Hit imaget are ditplayed with tuch luxuriance of exprettion^ 
that they are hidden, like Butler't moon, by u <* veil of light ;*' 
they are fermt fentattically lott under tuperfluity of drett. Par9 
w^ima €•$ ifim fiueUu md* The wordt are multiplied till the 
tense it hardly perceived } attention detertt the mind, and tet* 
tlet In the ear. The reader wandert through the gay diffbtion, 
tomethmet ama»ed« and tometimet delighted $ but, after many 
turnings in the flowery labyrinth, comet out at he went in. He 
remarked Uttle, and laid hold on nothfaig. 

To hit vertiflcation juttlce requiret that prdte thouM not be 
denied. In the general frbrkatlon of hit Unet he it perhapt 
tuperior to Miy other writer of blank verte ; hit flow it tmoothf 
and Uh pautet are musical \ but the concatenation of hit verset 
it commonly too kxig continued, and the full close doet not recur 
with tufflcient frequency. The tente it carried on through a 
long intertexture of complicated clautet, and, at nothing is dis- 
tinguithed, nothing it remembered. 

The exemption which blank verte affbrdt from the necessity 
ef cloring the tente with the couplet, betrays luxuriant and active 
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^ minds into such sdf indulg^encci that theyfole image upoD imagcf) 

ornament upon ornament, and are not easily persuaded to dose 
the sense at all Blank verse will therefore, I fear, be too often 
found In descripdon exuberant^ in argument loquacious, and in 
nafradoD tiresome. 

(His cBcuon is certainly poetical as it is not prosaic, and ele- 
^gsuDt as it b not vulgar. 1 He is to be commended as having 
, fewer ardfices of disgust than most of his brethren of the blank 
song. He rarelr either recals eld phrases, or twists his metre 
into harsh inversions. The sense however of his words is strain- 
ed ; when ^ he views the Ganges from Alpine heights ;** that 
is, finom mountains like the Alps. And the pedant surely in- 
trudesi but when was blank verse without pedantry ?ywhen he 
tells how ^ planets absoive the stated round of dme." 

It is generaUy known to the readers ci poetry that he intended 
to revise and augment this work, but died before he had com- 
pleted his design. The reformed work, as he left it, and the ad- 
ditions which he had made, are very properly retained in the late 
collection. He seems to have somewhat contracted his diffu- 
sion ; but I know not whether he has gained in closeness what he 
has k>st in splendour. In the additiixialbodL, The Tale of Solon 
is too long. 

One great defect of his poem is very property c^isured by 
Mr. Walker, unless it may be said, in his defence, that what he 
has omitted was not properly in his plan. ^ His picture of man 
is grand and beautiful, but unfinished. The immortality of the 
soul, which is the natural consequence of the appetites and pow- 
ers she is invested with, is scarcely once hinted throughout the 
poem. This deficiency is amply supplied by the masterly pen- 
cil of Dr. Young ; who, like a good philosopher, has invincibly 
proved the immortality of man, finom the grandeur of his concep- 
tions^ and the meanness and misery oi his state ; for thb reason, 
a few passages are selected from the < Night Thoughts,' which, 
with those from Akendde, seem to form a complete view of the 
powers, situation, and end of man.'' ^< Exercises for Improve* 
ment in Elocution," p. 66. 

His other poems are now to be considered ; but a short con^* 
sideradon will despatch .them. It is not easy to guess why he 
addicted himself so diligently to lyric poetry, having neither the 
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ease and airiness of the lighter, nor the vehemence and elevation 
of the grander ode. When he lays his ill feted hand upon his 
harp, his former powers seem to desert him ; he has no longer 
his luxuriance of expression, nor variety of images. His 
thoughts are cold, and his words inelegant. Yet such was his 
love of lyrics, that, having written with great vigour and pdig^ 
nancy his Epiatle to Curio^ he transformed it afterward into an 
ode disgraceful only to its author. 

Of his odes nothing favourable can be said ; the sentirpents 
commonly want force, nature, or novelty ; the diction is some- 
times harsh and uncouth, the stanzas ill constructed and unpleas- 
ant, and the rhymes dissonant, or unskilfully disposed, too distant 
from each other, or arranged with too little regard to established 
use, and therefore perplexing to the ear, which in a short com- 
position has not time to grow familiar with an innovation. 

To examine such compositions singly cannot be required ; 
they have doubtless brighter and darker parts ; but when they 
are once found to be generally dull, all further labour may be 
spared ; for to what use can the work be criticised that will not 
be read ? 
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Thomas gray, the son of Mr. PhlUp Gray, a scriTcmr of 
Ixmdon, was born in Comhill, November 26, 1716. His gras»- 
matical education he received at Eton under the care of Mr. 
Antrobus, hb mother's brother, then assistant to Dr. George ; 
and when he left schocis in 1734, entered a pensioner at Peter- 
house in Cambridge. 

The transition from the school to the college is, to most jouof 
scholars, the time fh>m which they date their years c^ manhood) 
liberty, and happiness ; but Gray seems to have been very little 
delighted with academical qualifications ; he lilied at Cambridge 
neither the mode of life ncH: the fa^ion of study, and lived sul- 
lenly on to the time when his attendance on lectures was no lcmg€t 
required. As he intended to profess the conmion law, he took 
no degree. 

When he had been at Cambridge about five years, Mr. Horace 
Walpole, whose friendship he had gained at Eton, invited him 
to travel with him as his companion. .They wandered through 
France into Italy; and Gray's letters contain a very pleasing 
account of many parts of their journey. But unequal friendships 
are eadly dissolved; at Florence they quarrelled, and parted; 
and Mr. Walpole is now content to have it told that it was by 
his &ult If we look, however, witl^ut prejudice on the world, 
we shall find that men, whose consciousness of their own merit 
sets them above the compliances of servility, are apt enough in 
their association with superiors to watch their own dignity with 
troublesome and punctilious jealousy, and in the fervour of inde- 
pendence to exact that attention which they refuse to pay. Part 
they ^d, whatever was the quarrel ; and the rest of their travels 
was doubtless more unpleasant to them both. Gray contmued 
his journey in a manner suitable to his own little fortune, with 
only an occasional servant. 
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If^ itlun[ic4 to Epglfmd in Scpfci»)|jer, lT41j M W *ftUl tW9 
months afterw^f^d buriecl his fattjeri who l^ad, bj a^ injuiUciout 
waste of mqney upon a noiy l^quie, so |n^cb lesse?^«d \A^ fpftmie) 
tb^it Orfty thought hiff^elf too poor to study tbo l%w* H» 
therefore retired to Cambridge^ whpre he fppn after became 
l^helor pf civil l^w, aful where, without liking the place pt its 
inh^bitauts, pf prpfessix^g to like them) he passedi except a short 
residence at London, the rest of his life. 

Aboi^ ^s fiipe hp ^as deprived of ^v. West, the »on of a 
£hai)ipellor pf Ireland^ a fripnd op whoip he appears to have set 
e high valuoi an4 v^ho de^rved his esteem by the ppwere which 
he shows in his letters, apd in the Ode to A^ay^ which Mr* Masoqi 
hes preserved, as well as by the sincerity with which, when Grajr 
sent him part of Jgrifipina^ a tragedy that he had just begun, h» 
gave an opii^i^ wl^ich probably interpepted the progress of the 
work, apd wbich the judgment of every reader will confirm. It 
was certainly pp lo^ to tbt English stage that Jgrifipina was 
never finished* 

In tbia year, 1T4?9 Qray seems to have applied himself seri- 
i)^sly jtp poetry s for in this yt»V i«^ere produced the Ode to l^ring^ 
)us Prospect qfMton and Us 04c to Mveriity. He began like- 
wise a Latin poem, De PrincifiUa Cogitandi. 

IK m|ty be collected fipm the narrative of Mr. Ma9on, that bb 
^rfjt action was to baye exceUe4 in Latb poetry ; perhaps it 
wtvp reaspnable to wiah that he M proi^quted bis design ; foSf 
jdiough th^re if at present some embarrassment in V^ phrasoy 
^4 some harshness in his lyric numbers, bis copiousness of 
jtoguage is such as very few possess ; and \M lines, even when 
imperfoa, discover a writer whom practice .wotUd have mad» 
fkilful. 

He now lived on at Peterhouse, very little sdicitous what 
iHhers did or .thought, and cultivated his mind and enlarged his 
views without any ottier purpose than of improving and amusing 
himself; when Mr. Mason, being elected follow of Pembroke 
)la^f braugbt him a companion who was afterward to be his 
^tor, and whose fondness and fidelity has kindled in him a seal 
^ admirf^tipp which cannot be reasonably expected from the 
neytmlUy of a stranger, and the cddness of a critic. 

}fk hi9 retirement he wrote, ;1747, an ode on the Death tfMr. 
Walfiole*9 Cat ; and the year aflerwfird attempted a poem, of 
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more importance^ od Government and Edueatitm^ ol which the 
firagments which remain have many excellent Imes. 

His next production^ 1750, was his far &med Eiegy in the 
Churchyardj which, fimfing its way into a magazine, first, I believe, 
made him known to the public. 

An invitation from lady Cobham about this time gave occaaon 
to an odd comp6uti<Hi called A Long Story^ which adds little to 
Gray's character. 

Several of his pieces were pi^lished, 1753, wi^ designs, by 
Mr. Bentley ; and, that they might in some form or other make 
a book, only cme side of each leaf was printed. I believe the 
poems and the plates recommended each other so well, that 
the whole impression was soon bought Thb year he lost his 
mother. 

Some time afterward, 1756, some young men of the college, 
whose chambers were near his, diverted themselves with dis- 
turbing him by frequent and troublesome nmses, and, as is said, 
by pranks yet more ofifen^ve and contemptuous. This insolence, 
lia\ing endured it a while, he represented to the governors of 
the society, among whom perhaps he had no friends ; and, find- 
ing his complaint litUe regarded, removed himself to Pembroke 
hall. 

In 1757 he published The Progress of Poetry ^ and The Bardi 
two compositions at which the readers of poetry were at first 
content to gaze in mute amazement. Some that tried them 
omfessed their inability to understand them, though Warburton 
said that they were understood as well as the works of MDton and 
Shakespeare, which it was the fashion to admire. Garrick wrote 
a few litres in their praise. Some hardy champions undertook 
to rescue them from neglect ; and in a short time many were 
content to be shown beauties which they could not see. 

Gray's reputation was now so high, that, after the death of 
Gibber, he had the honour of refusing the laurel, which was 
then bestowed on Mr. Whitehead. 

His curiosity, not long after, drew him away from Cambridge, 
to a lodging near tiie museum, where he resided near three 
years, reading and transcribing ; and, so far as can be discovered, 
very litUe affected by two odes on " Oblivion" and " Obscurity," 
in which his lyric performances were ridiculed with much con- 
tempt and much ingenuity. 
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When the professor of modem history at Cambridge died, he 
wa% as he says* ^^ cockered and spirited up,'* till he asked it of 
lord Bute, who sent him a civil refusal ; and the place was given 
to Mr. Brocket, the tutor of sir James Lowther. 

His constitution was weak, and, believing that his health waa 
promoted by exercise and change of place, he undertook, 1765| 
a journey into Scotland, of which his account, so far as it extendSf 
ia very curious and elegant ; for, as his comprehension was am« 
pie, his curiosity extended to all the works of art, all the appear- 
ances of nature, and all the monuments of past events. He nat- 
urally contracted a friendship with Dr. Seattle, whom he found 
a poet, a philosopher, and a good man. The Mareschal college 
at Aberdeen offered him the degree of doctor of laws, whichi 
Jhavuig omitted to take it at Cambridge, he thought it decent to 
refuse. 

W hat he had formerly solicited b vain was at last given him 
without solicitation. The professorship of history became again 
vacant, and he received, 1768, an offer of it from the duke of 
Grafton. He accepted, and retained it to his death ; always de- 
signing lectures, but never appearing reading them ; uneasy at 
his neglect of duty, and appeasing his uneasiness with designs 
of reformation, and with a resolution which he believed himself 
to have made of resigning the office, if he found himself unable 
to discbarge it. 

Ill heulth made another journey necessary, and he visited, 
1769, Westmoreland and Cumberland. He that reads his epis- 
tolary narration wishes, that to travel, and to tell his travels, had 
been more of his employment ; but it is by studying at home 
that we must obtain the ability of travelling with intelligence and 
improvement. 

His travels and his studies were now near their end. The 
gout, of which he had sustained many weak attacks, fell upon his 
stomach, and, yielding to no medicines, produced strong convul- 
sions, which, July 30, 1771, terminated in death. 

His character I am willing to adopt, as Mr. Mason has done, 
from a letter written to my friend Mr. Boswell, by the Rev. Mr. 
Temple, rector of St. Gluvias in Cornwall ; and am as willing 
as his warmest well wisher to believe it true. 

<^ Perhaps ho was the most learned man in Europe. He was 
equally acquainted with the elegant and profound parts of sci^ 
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enfce^ iM that not 4upeifidaIl]r,bM thbroi]t%. Hebiew^^%ry 
hnmth ^olTiiistoiy, bodi mMnl t^A tivB ; huA it«l ill tlM t>iigt- 
oal hbwrtths ^ Englanhl, Frabce^ ttAd Itft^ ; aMil*MB a|g;l«it 
andquaiian. Ciidcismy ttietapfaytfcd^ moM^ pldUkks» mtfAe i 
prmcipal part ^ h?s study ; vojr^igcs aikl trdveli tf W Mkts %^re 
Ub&vDQiiteftmiiffenienfts; ttod he hlul a fiti^ «Mfe m f«Mft£v 
pmt«,atT:hitect!ire,a»dg«itletiiii^. WWisrichafaiidibCWWWrli 
Wge, li!s<c<Aiversiitiofi mirirt liavc bc<to cqt*dly iifilsHiedi^ Ml 
tntertiunli% ; but he was also a gocxl hiair, a iniBb bf ^tft-f^ #4 
hnmanlty. There is ii6 charac t er nvithdnt som^ s^e^ lftHft% 
in'piei' ttsctukk ; and I think tHe g^aieM defect m fns w«4 wi vncts 
tation jh deficacy, ortathe^ effeminkcy, and it iiiSt^ fokMMss- 
Hess, '6r c6Mempt and cfi^dabi of hn ihf(fefrloirs Sii^cilBhcS^. ^ al- 
tK> had,ih some degree, that weakness ^faAch (fi^giisted V^MM 
ao much in Mr. Congreve ; though he seemed to value ^^^kidi 
tUnelty a<kxnrding to tfie pi^ogress'that *they had inhdt itt kh&wU 
Mge, yet he €6uld not hekr ^o be consAdeted nfrere'fy ^ a ^tM tf 
letters 9 Aidf though Withotit births or £oMine) tfr %tatida,'lfia^- 
-Ate was to be iodked tpc^^ a priviMe iiidepiihdeht gentfeniB) 
Vho read for 'his aittusetnent Perhaps it My be sifid, ^vtet ^ 
%iifies te mcfch knowledge, wbenitinMuc^d^ little ? Ta k>NkMi 
teing so mticli pains to leate no tnchiiofrials but a few {(MSist 
But fct it be <^on^dercid ttstt Mi*. Gray was to othc^ift l^asit ftf- 
xiocently employed ; to himself certainly beneficiaJHf. fSk i&Mfe 
|)&tsied agreesAly ; he ims every day tnalung Mhc ^tkfw ^ac^uid- 
"don in adduce ; Uis mmd was enlarge^ fiis liciait "sdtehedi^Us 
'virtue strengthened i; <he woi'ldahAinahldndVe^^hdMi t^'hith 
Without a msisk ; and h(B iirats taught to eonskler eV^^'tlai^ % 
%riflhig, ahd'utmorfhy df the attdntiim'of-k wide t!ian,^ci^tthb 
pursuit of knowledge and practice of virtue, in that Bt^e %liett- 
In (^ hath placed its.'* 

To (his charHcter Mr. Mttstti ^hte lidded a 'mofrfe fialilietflar tU:- 
-cburit of Oray*» s^il in zoology. H^ hte rfemarkcfl that^Gi«)^ 
eifeminacy was ailRefcted most <<bcifiii^ those whom hb did itt 
ivish to please ;** and that he is unjustly char|;0d with "tettt^g 
^knowledge his sdle reason of prdference, as he paid^hb feffteeih 
ItO norie whom he did not likewise belike to be good. 

What has occurred to me from tile slight in^pi^cdoii iif hk 
JfcJtterB in whldh triy liridert^irtg -has engaged me Is, Adit his 
ix&Ki had a Urge grasp i thathia'cmbflitylraSitnli^tdtedyWd^^ 
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j^agttmd tttldttttod ( tlMtt he WM a man liktfy td love mmh 
trhet^ h(D lovcid «t d1 1 but that he wai fiiitklhms and hard to 
please. His contempt howeverv 1b often employed where I hope 
it will be approved, upon acepticiim ffeid nifide%. His short ac- 
count of Shaftesbury I will Insert. 

« Ydu say you cannot conceive how lord Shaltieibiyry canvs t* 
be a philofsopher hi V08;ue ; I will tell you s (Krst) he was a lord | 
•econdtf, he was as vain as any of hfe readers ; thirdly^ men are 
tery prone to believe what they do not understand ; fourthly, they 
Irill believe any thing at aU, provided they are under, no obliga- 
tion to believe it ; fifthly, they love to take a new road, even when 
that road leads no where ; sixthly^ he was reckoned a fine wnter, 
and seems always to mean Mvore than he said. Would you have 
any more reasons ? An hiterval of aihov<e fetty yeairs has pretty 
well 'destr<y)red the *dharm. A dead lord ranks whh commoners i 
tanity is no longer interesled in the manor ( for a new road haa 
become an old one.'' 

Mr. Mason has added^ ft^im his own knowledge^ thati thoujfh 
Gray was poor, Ihe was not 'eager of money; and that, out of thi 
Ktde that he had, ^e Was very wilHng to help the necesritooft. 

As « writer he hki this pecuUaricy, that he did n«it write fiis 
pieces first rudely, and then correct them, but liibotired every line 
as it arose hi the train of composition ; and he had a notion not 
very pecuKar, thM he could not write 1>tft at certdn thnes^ "Or wt 
bapi^ momenftti i a <antastfe foppery, to Which my khidness foe 
amstn^rieanrtng and ^rtne whhes him to have been superioK 

Okay's poetry is now 40<be conridered ; and f hope not to be 
looked on as an enemy to liis name^ if I confess that I eontem* 
plate it with less pleasure ihcin Ms 1^. 

Uis ode On Spring 'has something poetical, beth fa) the htti- 
guage and<the Chonght { %^t the language is too luxoriaMt, and 
Htyt thoughts <haye ^nothing new. There has of 'tate ariseh a prae«- 
doetif giving to adjectives,'derived'4tomsubstiintives, the tem^ 
itHtktn'of paMldples ; such as the eMured plate, the d!ctM<r^bank ; 
butl was'S6rrytosee,<n theUnesof a scholar Hlto <3ray,^he 
>^fef spring. The moniHty is natunQ, but too stale ; (he con* 
^hhion4s pretty. 

The poem'sn Mir eat wttsdbubfless by its author cohridered as 
a'triiie ; bdt it Ismot a happy trifle. In the 'first stanza, <<'the 
azure flowers that blow" show resohitely a rhyme is sometimes 
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made when it camiot taalj be found. SeHma, the cat} is calleda 
Bymph, with some violence both to language and sense ; but there 
18 no good use made of it when it b done ; for of the two linesy 
What female heart ean gold despise ? 
What oat's averse to fish ? 

The first relates merely to the nymph, and the second only to 
the cat The sixth stanza contains a melancholy truth, that ^ a 
fiiVDUiite has no friend ;" but the last ends in a pointed sentence 
of no relati<Hi to the purpose ; if vfha$ gdstewed had been gold^ the 
cat would not have gone into the water ; and, if she had, would 
not less have been drowned. 

The Pronfieet of Eton college suggests nothing to Gray which 
every beholder does not equally think and feel. His supplication 
to father Thames, to tell him who drives the hoop or tosses the 
balK is useless and puerile. Father Thames has no better means 
of knowing than himself. His epithet ** buxom health" b not 
elegant ; he seems not to understand the word. Gray thought 
Us language more poetical as it was more remote from common 
use ; finding in Dryden " honey redolent of spring,** an expres- 
«on that reaches the utmost limits of our language, Gray drove it 
a little more beyond common apprehension, by making ^ gales'* 
to be ^ redolent of joy and youth.** 

Of the Ode on Adverdty the hmt was at first taken from " O 
Diva, gratum quae regis Antium ;** but Gray has excelled hb 
ori^nal by the variety of his sentiments, and by their moral ap- 
pHcadon. Of this piece, at once poetical and rational, I will not| 
by slight objections, nolate the dignity. 

My process has now brought me to the wonderful ^ Wonder <^ 
Wonders,*' the two sister odes, by which, though either vulgar ig- 
norance or common sense at first umversally rejected them, many 
have been since persuaded to think themselves delighted. I jam 
one of those that are willing to be pleased, and therefore would 
gladly find the meaning of the first stanza oiThefirogreaa of poetry. 

Gray seems in his rapture to confound the images of ^ spread- 
ing sound and running water.** A " stream of music'* may be 
allowed; but where does " music,** however " smooth and stit»ig,** 
after having visited the "verdant vales, roll down the steep 
amain," so as that ^' rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the 
roar ?" 'If this be said of music, it is nonsense ; if it be said of 
water, it is nothing to the purpose. ' 
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llie second stanza, exhibiting Mars's car and Jove's eagle, is 
unworthy of further notice. Criticism disdains to chase a school- 
boy to his common places. 

To the thiiHi it may likewise be objected, that it is drawn from\ 
mythology, though such as may be more easily assimilated to real \ 
life. Idalia's «* yfilxfiLSCfifio!' ^^ something of cant An epithet . 
or metaphor drawn from nature ennobles art ; an epithet or meta- 
phor drawn from art degrades nature. Gray is too fond of words 
arbitrarily compounded. « Many twinkling" was formerly cen- 
sured as not analogical 5 we may say " many spotted," but scarcely 
* many spotting." This stanza, however, has something pleasing. 

Of the second ternary of stanzas, the first endeavours to tell 
something, and would have told it, had it not been crossed by 
Hyperion ; the second describes well enough the universal prev- 
alence of poetry 5 but I am afraid that the conclusion will not 
arise frqiii the premises. The caverns of the north and the plains 
of Chili are not the residences of " glory and generous shame.*' 
But that poetry and virtue go always together is an opmion so 
pleasing, that I can forgive him who resolves to thmk it true. 

The third stanza sounds big with " Delphi," and " Egean," 
and " Ilissus," and " Meander," and ^ hallowed fountains," and 
*< solemn sound ;" but in all Gray's odes there is a kind of cum- 
brous splendour which we vdsh away. Hb position is at last 
false ; iri the time of Dante and Petrarch, from whom we de- 
rive our first school of poetry, Italy was overrun by " tyrant pow- 
er" and " coward vice 5" nor was our state much better when 
we first borrowed the Italian arts. 

Of the third ternary, the first gives a mythological birth of 
Shakespeare. What is said of that mighty genius is true ; but 
it is not said happily ; the real effects of this poetical power are 
put out of sight by the pomp of machinery. Where truth is 
sufficient to fill the mind, fiction is worse than useless ; the 
counterfeit debases the genuine. 

His account of Milton's blindness, if we suppose it caused by 
study in the formation of his poem, a supposition surely allow- 
able, is poetically true, and happily imagined. But the car of 
Dryden, with his two couraersf has nothing in it peculiar ; it is a 
car in which any other rider may be placed. 

The Bard appears, at the first view, to be, as Algarotti and 
others have remarked, an imitation of the prophecy of Nereus. 
AlgarotU thinks it superior to its original j and, if preference 
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depends only on the iniageiy wad ammatsoQ of the two bpb|BI| 
bit judgment is right There is in The Bard mort force, mc^ 
thought, and more variety. But to copy b I^m than to bven^ 
«od the copy has been imhappUy produced a^ i^ vrqpg tipie. 
Thf fiction (^Horace was to the Romans credible \ but its re^ 
Til disgusts us with apparent ai^VB<;oaqDer94>i^fid4p|if^ fyr 
credi4u» odi» 

To select a wgular event, and swell it tq ^ gi^t> biilH by 
£pybulous appendages of sp^tres and predictions, \m Uttle diffi? 
culty ; hr he that forsakes the prob^le n^ay always find the 
marvellous. And it has little use ; we ar^ affect^ only as we 
believe; we are improved only as we find something to lie imitat- 
ed or declined. Idpnotseethat TAc Bard pvix^f^^ wytTU^ 
moral or political. 

His stanzas are top loBg,espedallyhb epode^; the 9deis^sbed 
before the ear has learned its measures, a^d consequently before 
it can receive pleasure from thdr consooanpe and recurr^ice. 

Of the first stan?^ the abrupt beginnipgluisbem celebrated; 
but technical beauties can ^fp praise only tp the inventor, ft 
is in the power of any man to rush abrupt^ upen his subjectf 
that has read the ballad of Johrmy 4rm9trimg^ 

Ir there ever a man m aU Sc^ilond, 

The initial resemblances, or alliterations, ^ ruin, ruthlees, belfl| 
or hauberk,** aite below the grandeur of a poem that e^di^vwiV 
at sublimity. 

In the second stanza the bard is well descr3>ed ; but m thr 
tlurd we have the puerilities of obsolete mythology. Whe^ we 
are told that ^ Cadwallo hush'd the stormy main,^ and that ^ Mo4» 
red made huge PlinUmmop bow his cloud topp'd h^ead,'' ^tt^ 
tion recoils from the repetition of a tale thatf even whc^n k w^ 
first heard, was heard with scorn* 

The weaving of the nmnding ^heet he borrowed, as he owi^s, 
from the northern bards ; but their texture, however, was very 
properly the wodL of female powers as the act of spinning tbf 
thread of life is another mythdogy. Theft is always dangerous ; 
Gray has made weavers of slaughtered bards by a fiction outror 
geous and incongruous. They are then called upon to ^ weave 
the warp, and weave the woof,'* perhaps with no great projuiiety ; 
for it is l^ crossing the fpoqf with the wirli that men w^a^ tibe 
wfAorpeipe; and the Srat line ?v^ dearly bo^ht by tbei^jliH^ 
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•ion of its wretched correspondent) ^ Give ample room and verge 
•nough/'* He ha8» however, no other line as bad* 

The third stansa of the second ternary is commended, I think, 
beyond its merit* The personification is indistinct* Thir9t and 
hunger are not alike $ and their features, to make the imagery 
perfect, should have been discriminated. We are told, in the 
Batne stania, how *' towers aie fed/' But I will no longer look 
ft>r particular fauhs ; yet let it be observed that the ode might 
have been concluded with an action of better example ; but sui- 
cide is always to be had without expense of thought. 

These odes are marked by glittering accumulations of ungrace-* 
ful ornaments ; they strike, rather than please ; the images are 
magnified by affectation ; the language is laboured into harshness. 
The mind of the writer seems to work with unnatural violence. 
^ Double, double, toil and trouble.** He has a kind of stmtting dig- , 
nityy and is tall by walking on tiptoe. His art and his struggle are ' 
too visible, and there is too little appearance of ease and nature.f 

To say that he has no beauties, would be unjust ; a man like 
him, of great learning and great industry, could not but produce 
something valuable. When he pleases least) it can only be said 
that a good design was ill directed. 

His translations of northern and Welsh poetry deserve praise $ 
the imagery is preserved, perhaps often improved \ but the lan- 
guage is unlike the language of other poets. 

In the character of his elegy I rejoice to concur with the com- 
mon reader ; for by the common sense of readers, uncorrupted 
with literary prejudices, after all the refinements ^of subtilty and 
the dogmatism of learning, must be finally decided all claim to 
poedcal honours. The CAurc/<t/<ir</ abounds with images which 
find a mirror in every mind, and with sentiments to which every 
bosom retunis an echo. The four stanzas, beginning << Yet even 
these bones,*' are to me original ; I have never seen the notions 
in any other place ; yet he that reads them here persuades him- 
self that he has always felt them. Had Gray written often thus, 
it had been vain to blame, and useless to praise him. 

* *< I have A louli that Uko an ample shield 
Can take in all \ and verge enough for more." * 

Dryoin'i Sbbastxan. 
I Lord Oxford uied to assert, that Gray «* never wrote any thing easily, 
bat things of humour i*' and added, that humour >vashls natural and original 
plan. C. 
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George LYTTELTON, the ion ©f ar ThomM LytteUoiH 
of Hagley in Worcestershire, was bom in 1709. He was edu- 
cated at Eton, where he was so much distmguished, that lus ex- 
ercises were recommended sa moddts to his schoolfellows. 

From Eton he went to Christ church, where, he retained ti^ 
same reputation of superiority, and displayed his alulides to the 
public in a poem on Blenheim. 

He was a very early writer, both in verse and prose. His 
Progr€98 of L(rvej and his " Per^an Letters," were both vnitten 
when he was very young ; and indeed the character of a young 
man is very visible in both. The verses cant of shepherds and 
flocks, and crooks dressed with flowers ; and the letters Jiave 
something of that indistinct and headstrong ardour for Uber^ 
wiuch a man of genius always catches when he enters the world, 
and always suffers to cool as he passes forward. 

Hestaidnot long in Oxford; form 1728 he began his travels^ and 
saw France and Italy. When he returned, he obtained a seat in 
parliament, ai^ sqpn distinguished himself among the most eager 
opponents of \ir Robert Walpole, though his £eaher, who was 
commissioner of the admiralty, always voted with the court 

For many years the name of George Lyttelton was seen in 
every account of every debate in the house of conmions. He 
opposed the standing army ; he opposed the excise ; he sop- 
ported the motion for petitioning the king to remove Walpoto. 
His zeal was considered by the courtiers not only as violent* but 
as acrimonious and malignant ; and, when Walpole was at last 
hunted from his places, every effort was made by his friends, and 
maqfr friends he had> to exclude Lyttelton from the secret com- 
mittee. 

The prince of Wales, being, 1737, driven finom St James's, 
kept a separate court, and opened his arms to the opponents of 
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tbfC tninistiy. Mr. Lyttelton became hia secretaiy^ and was 
supppaed to have great influence in the direction of his ccmduct. 
He per^taded his master, whose business it ^as now to be pop- 
ular, tbat he would advance hb character by patronage. Mallet 
v^BA made undersecretary^ with 300/. and Thomson had a 
pension of lOOL a year. For Thomson, Lyttelton always retain<- 
ed his kindness, and was able at last to place him at ease. 

Moore courted his ftivour by an qx>logetical poem, called 
^^ The Trial of Selim ;** for which he was paid with kind words, 
which, as U common, rmsed great hopes, that were at last dis- 
tippointed. 

Lyttelton now stood in the first rank of opposition ; and Pope, 
who was incited, it is not easy to say how, to increase the clam* 
our against the ministry, commended him among the other pat* 
riots* This di:ew tipon him the reproaches of Fox, who, in the 
house, imputed to him as a crime his indmacy with a lam* 
pooner so tinjust and licentious. L3rttelton supported his friend ; 
and replied, that be thought it «a honour to be received into the 
fetnifiarity of so great a poet. 

While he wa^,thus conspicuous, he married, 1741, Miss Lucy 
Fortescue of Devonshire, by whom he had a son, the late lord 
L.3rttelton, and two daughters, and with whom he appears to 
havp lived in the highest degree of connubial felici^ ; but bu- 
man pleasures are short ; she died in childbed about five ytears p^ 
afterward ; and he solaced himself by writing a long poem to her 
memory* , > 

He did not, however, condemn himself to pef^pc^l solitude and 
sorrow; for, after awhile he was content to seek happiness again 
hy a second marriage with the daughter of sir Robert Rich ; 
but the experiment was unsuccessful^ 

' At length, after a long struggle, Walpole gave way, and hon- 
our and profit were distrMmted among his conquerors. Lyttel- 
ton was made» 1744, one of the lords of the treasury ; and from 
that time was engaged m supporting the schemes of the min- 
istry. 

Politics (fid not, however, so much engage him as to withhold 
Ihs thoughts from things of more importance. He had, fc the 
pride of juvenile confidencej with the help of corrupt conversa- 
tion, entertmiied ^doubts of the truth of Christianity ; but he 
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thought the tune now come when it was no tonger ft to donbt 
or believe bf chance, and applied himself aerioualy to the great 
question. His studies, being honest, ended in connction. He . 
found that religion was true ; and what he had learned he en- 
deavoured to teach, 1747, bf ^ Obs^'vatiflns on the Conversion 
of St. Paul ;** a treatise to whkh inSdeUtjr has never been able 
to fiibricate a specious answer. This book his fitther bad the 
hapiuness of seeing, and expressed hb pleasure in a letter which 
deserves to be inserted. 

*^ I HAVK read your reti^ous treadse with in&ute pleasure and 
sadsfactioo. The style is fine and clear, the arguments close, 
cogent, and irresistible. Mi^ the King of lungs, whose glori- 
ous cause you have so well defended, reward your pious labours, 
end grant that I may be found worthy, through the merits ai 
Jesus Christ, to be an eye witness of tiiat hapj^ness which I 
don't doubt he will boundfully bestow upon you. In the mean 
time, I shaU never cease glorifying CM, for having endowed 
you with such usefol talents, and giving me so good a son. 
^ Your affectionate &ther, 

<* Thomas Lyttelton.** 

A few yms afterward, 1751, by the death oi his fether he in- 
herited a baronet's title widi a large estate, which, though per- 
haps he did not augment, tte was careful to adorn, by a house of 
great elegance and expense, and by much attention to the decora^ 
tion of his park. 

As he cootiqped his activity in parliament, he was gra^udly 
advancing his claim to profit and preferment ; and accor^ngly 
was made in time, 1754, cofferer and privy counsellor ; this 
place he exchanged next year for the great oflBee of chancellor 
of the exchequer ; an office, however, that required some qoaU- 
ficatioDs which he soon perc^ved himself to want. 

The year after, his curiosity led him into Wales ; of which 
he has given an account, perhaps rather with too much affecta- 
tion of delight, to Archibald Bower, a man of whom he had 
conceived an opinion more fevourable than he seems to have de- 
servJb, and whom, haidng once espoused his interest and feme, 
he was never persuaded to disown. Bower, whatever was his 
moral character, did not want aUlities ; attacked as he was by an 
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univttrtal outcry, «Bd that outcty, at it seems, the echo of tnithi 
he kept his ground ; at last, when his defences began to &il 
him, he sallied out upon his adwrsaiies, and hia adversaries 
retreated. 

About this time L^ttelton puUished his «< Dialogues of the 
Dead,'* which were very eagerly read, though the production 
rather, as it seems, of leisure than of study $ rather efPusiona 
th^n compositions. The names of his persons too often enable 
the reader to anticipate their conversation ; and, when they have 
met, they too often part without any conclusion. He has copied 
FeneloD more than Fontenelle, 

When they were first published, they were kindly commend^ 
ed by the << critical reviewers f" and poor Lytielton, with hum- 
ble gratitude, returned, in a note which I have read, acknowl- 
edgntents which can never be proper, since they must be paid 
either for flattery or for justice* 

When, in the latter part of the last reign, the inauspicious 
commencement of the war made the diasohition of the ministry 
unavoidable, sir George Lyttetton, loung.with the rest his em«> ' 
ployment, was recompensed with a peerage ; and rested from 
political turbulence in the house of lords. 

His last literary production was his « History of. flM#y the 
Second,** elaborated by tlie searches and deliberations of twei^ty 
ye^s, and published with such anxiety as only vanity can dict^e. 
The story of this put>lication is remarkable. The whole wdtk 
was printed twice over, a great part of it three times, and many 
sheets four or five times. The booksellers paid for the first im- 
pression ; but the charges and repeated operations of the press 
were at the expense of the author, whose ambitious accuracy 
is known to have cost him at least a thousand pounds. He be- 
gan to print in 1755. Three volumes appeared in 1764,^ sec- 
ond edition of them in 1767, a third edition in 1768, and the 
ooncluttion in 1771. 

Andrew Reid, a man not without considerable abilities, and 
not unacquainted with letters or with life, undertook to persuade 
Lyttelton, as he had persuaded himself, that he was master of 
the secret of punctuation ; and, as fear begets credulity, he Was 
employed, I know not at what price, to point the pages of 
*^ Henry the Second." The book was at last pointed and printed, 
ftnd sent into the world. Lyttelton took money for his copy, of 
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whicby when he had pud the pointer, he probably ^ve tbe test 
itway ; for he was very hberai to the indigent 

When time brought the history to a third editiooi Reid ms 
either dead or discarded ; and the , superinicndence of typc^ra^ 
phy and punctuation was conunitfed to a man originally a comh- 
maker, but then known l^ the style of doctor. Something un- 
common was probably expected, and sometlmig un^mmon was 
•t last done; fi>r to the doctor's edition is appended, what the 
wodd had hardly seen be&ce, a list of errors in nineteen ps^^. 

But to potidcs and literatBre there nmstbeanend. U>rdi4ytr 
telton hadnever the appearance of a strong or of a hei^y man; 
he had a slender uncompacted Brame, and a mei^e &ce ; he 
i!»ted however sixty years, and was then sdzed with his last ill- 
ness. Of his death a very afTecting and instruedve account has 
been given by his physician, which will spare me the task ef his 
moral character. 

^ On Sunday evening the symptoms of hb lonlslup's disorder, 
which for a week past had alarmed us, put on a fetal appearance, 
and hb lordship believed himself to be a dying man. From tlus 
time he sufiered t^ restlessBess rather than pain ; though his 
nerves were apparently much iuttered, lus mental BicultieaiieiFer 
seemed stronger, wh^ he was thoroughly tivake. 

^ His lordship's bilious and hepatic complaints seemed alone 
not equal to the expected mournful event; hb long want of 
sleep, whether the consequence of the imtation in the bowdls, 
or, which is more probable, of causes of a (Afferent kind, ac- 
counts for hb loss <^ strength, and for hb death very sufficiently. 

*^ Though Us lordship wished hb approaching dissolution not 
to be lingering, he waited for it with resignation. He said, ^ it 
is a folly, a keeping me in misery, now to attempt to prdong 
life ;^ yet he was ea^y persuaded, for the satbfaction of otiiers, 
to do or take any Uiing thought proper £cu* him. On Saturday 
he had been remarkably better, and we were not without some 
hopes of hb recovery. 

^ On Simday, c^ut eleven in the fin^enoon, lus lordship setit 
for me, and sdd he fdit a great hurry, said wbhed to have a lit* 
tie ccmversation with me in order to divert it. He then proceeded 
to open the fountain of that heart, from whence goo^ess had so 
k>ng flowed, as from a cc^ous spring. < Doctor,' said 1^ < you 
shall be my confessor ; when I first set ou^ in the world I had 
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Mends who endeavoured to shake my belief in the christian re- 
ligion. I saw difficulties whkh stiiggered hie ; but I kept hiy 
mhid open to conviction. The evidences and doctrines of chri*- 
tlanity, studied with attention, made me a most firm and persuad- 
ed believer of the christian religion. I have made It the rule 
of my life, and it Is the ground of my future hopes. I have 
erred and sinned s but I have repented, and never indulged an^ 
vicious habit. In politics, and public life, I have made public 
good the rule of my conduct. 1 never gave counsels which I did 
not at the time think the best. I have seen that I wAs some- 
times in the wrong, but I did not err designedly. I have en* 
deavoured, in private life, to do all the good in my power, and 
never for a moment could indulge malicious or unjust designs 
upon any person whatsoever.' 

<< At another time he said, < I must leave my soul in the same 
state it was in before this illness ; I find this a very inconvenient 
time for solicitude about any thing.* 

^< On the evening, when the symptoms of death came on, he 
•aid, « I shall die ; but it will not be your fault/ When lord 
and lady Valentia came to see his lordship, he gave them his 
solemn benediction, and said, < Be good, be virtuous, my lord } 
you must come to this/ Thus he contbiued giving his dying 
benedictbn to all around him. On Monday morning a lucid 
interval gave some small hopes, but these vanished in the 
evening ; and he continued dying, but with very little uneari^ 
ness, till Tuesday morning, August 33, when between seven and 
eight o'clock he expired, almost without a groan." 

His lordship was buried at Hagley ; and the following inscrip^ 
lion is cut on the side of his lady's monument ; 

** This unftdomed itone wm placed hero, 

by the partleuhir deiire and exfireii 

direotiont af the right honoorable 

Gborob lord Lyttblton» 

who died, Aofttit SS, 1773, aged 04." 

Lord Lyttelton's poems are the works of a man of literature 
and judgment, devoting part of his time to verification. They 
have nothing to be despised, and little to be admired. Of hi^ 
^' Progress of Love," it is sufficient blame to say that it is pastor 
ral. Hb Uank verse in *^ Blenheim" has neither much ferc«> 
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nor much elegance. HU little performances, whether songs or 
eiHgramsy are sometimes siprightly, and someUmes inupid. His 
efustohuy pieces have a smooth equability, which cannot much 
tire, because they are short, but which seldom elevates or sur^ 
.prises. But from this censure ought to be excepted his ** Ad- 
vice to Belinda,'' which, though for the most part written when 
he was very, young, contains much truth and much prudence, 
Yery elegantly and vigorously expressed, and shows a mind at- 
tentive to life, and a power of poetry wluch cultivation mig^ 
have raised to excellence. 



THE END. 
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